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. +.» Protects your gum line, 
where tooth troubles often start 


This different brush cleans teeth and fights 
harmful gum disorders, too—the cause for 
one-third* of all tooth loss. 


Protect your gum line with the gentle 
action of 2500 smooth-top nylon bristles-— 
three times more than an ordinary brush. 
Next time, ask for an ORAL B. 


*The American Dental Association reports 37% 








Only one texture 
...8 sizes for 
all the family 


©. 2.845.649 


© Oral B Company ¢ San Jose, California ¢ Toronto, Canada 





How you can break the vicious cycle of 


Better than aspirin even with buffering added 
meeee eee. Lites ee a Re cS eae 
a How Tension 
Headaches Start 


Most headaches are caused by 
tension in muscles in back of 
neck and scalp. This tension 
presses on nerves and causes 
pain. The pain builds up more 
tension, more pressure — makes 
your headache worse. To break 
this vicious cycle and obtain fast, 
more complete relief—you should 
try the special medication in 
Anacin, not obtainable in aspirin 
nor in aspirin with buffering. 


ANACIN® relaxes tension 
e releases pressure e relieves pain fast 


Tension headaches need the extra _ relaxes tension, releases pressure and 


medication in Anacin. So why limit __ relieves pain fast. Anacin Tablets are 
yourself to aspirin or buffered aspirin safer, too. They do not upset your 
which contains only one pain reliever stomach! 

and has no special medication to relax 
tension? Anacin contains a combina- 
tion of ingredients which 3 out of 4 
doctors recommend for pain of head- 
ache, neuritis and neuralgia. Anacin 


So Tamers 


3 out of 4 doctors recommend 
the ingredients in---- _ Menoaone 
a “See 
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TO INTRODUCE YOU TO THE RCA 


+. lf you agree to buy five albums from the Club during the 


ANY FIVE oni, 9398 


NATIONALLY 
ADVERTISED 
PRICES TOTAL 
UP TO $24.90 


next twelve months from at least 100 to be made available 


5 ip new plan enables you to have on 
tap a variety of popular music... and, 
once and for all, takes bewilderment out of 
building such a well-balanced collection. 
You pay far less for albums this way 
than if you buy them haphazardly. For 
example, the introductory offer described 
above can represent as much as a 40% 
saving in your first year of ‘membership. 
Thereafter, by means of the Club’s unique 
Record-Dividend Plan, you will be able to 
obtain selected rca Vicror records at 
about one third less than the manu- 
facturer’s nationally advertised price. After 


offer, 


ou will receive a free 12-inch 33}4 

P.M. album, with a nationally advertised 
price of at least $3.98, for every two 
albums purchased from The rca Victor 
Popular Album Club. A wide choice of 
RCA ViCTOR albums will be described each 
month. One will be singled out as the 
album-of-the-month. If you want it, you do 
nothing; it will come to you automatically. 
If you prefer an alternate — or nothing at 
all—you can make your wishes known on 
a form always provided. You pay the 
nationally advertised price—usually $3.98, 


buying the five albums called for in this 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


THE NUTCRACKER 


58. Waltz of the 
Flowers, more high- 
lights of . 


Carlos Montoya and 
His Flamenco Guitar 


5 aunting guitar 
recital by —— 
t of Spanish 





lovely ballet music. 


125. His 12 most 
danceable hits. Sun- 
rise Serenade, Moon- 
light Cocktail, etc. 


RICHARD RODGERS 
ICTORY 
AT SEA 


OLUME Two 


130. 8 
from Richard Rodg- 
ers’ fine TV score. 
Booklet, photos, 
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sections 


gypsy music, 


126. 12dance-mood 
favorites by trio plus 
strings. Ili Get By, 
Dream, etc. 


131. Ear-tickling 
musical satire, car- 
icature, slapstick. 


Witb Henry Morgan. 


SCOTTISH 
SPLENDOR 


The Pipes and Drums 
and Regimental Band 
ot The Bisck Watch 


» 


70. Rousing pipes, 
drums, brass play 
bagpipe medleys, 
marches, others. 


fancy meeting you here 
CROSBY-CLOONEY 
‘ « 


127. Aural funfest. 
Standards, special 
material, ad libs, 


132. Prom king in 
beatful selection of 
ballads, lindys, cha 
chas. Tea for Two, 


ng). 


73. Romantic! /'ll 
Be Seeing You, Smoke 
Gets in Your Eyes, 
Green Eyes, 9 more. 


128. Fresh remakes 
of pops classics. 
Jalousie, Skaters 
Waltz, Liebestraum. 


133. Their big ones: 
Rag Mop; You, You, 
You; Sentimental Me; 
Melody of Love, etc. 


at times $4.98 (plus a small charge for 
postage and handli 


75. His hit cha cha 
Patricia and 11 other 
modern, exciting 
Latin dance treats. 


129. New recording 
of Kern-Hammer- 
stein classic. Gogi 
Grant, Howard Keel. 


fora Vicwwe of] 
JEANETTE 
MacDONALD' 
& NELSON 
EDDY 
>, FAVORITES 
IN HI-FI 


134. Hi-fi remakes 
of Indian Love Call, 
Giannina Mia, Rose 
Marie, Rosalie, etc. 
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VICTOR POPULAR ALBUM CLUB 


1. Folk songs, ca- 
lypsos, spirituals, 
blues. Scarlet Rib- 
bons, Matilda, etc. 


32. Hits by Rom- 
berg—also Lehar, 
Rodgers. Serenade, 
If I Loved You, etc, 


83. Shaw’s two best 
bands. Begin the 
Beguine, Star Dust, 
Indian Love Call, etc. 


[ALL ALBUMS ARE 12- 


HOOGERS & HAMMLESTENTS 


soUTH PACIFic 


5. Original film 
soundtrack of Rodg- 
ers - Hammerstein 
hit. 15 favorites. 


41. Dance-perfect 
cha chas with strong 
big-band beat. Cuba- 
rama, 12 in all. 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF 
BENNY GOODMAN 


92. Krupa, James, 
Elman—the original 
versions of Sing 
Sing Sing, 10 more. 


wa 


: oasiel 
La MacKenzie 
sings ballads: Hey 
There, Stranger in 
Paradise, Moonglow. 


SLEAN 
ORIGHHAL 


mus 
ECORBINGS 


45. Original ver- 
sions of Kalamazoo, 
In the Mood, Little 
Brown Jug, 9 more. 


DUKE 
ELLINGTON orchestra 


in a meliotone 


101. 16 classics by 
1940-42 band (Web- 
ster, Hodges, etc.). 
Cotton Tail, Perdido. 


INCH 33%; R.P.M.] 


MUSIC 
FOR RELAXATION 


MELACHRINO ORCHESTRA 


8. Meiacnrino plays 
Autumn Leaves, Star 
Dust, While We're 
Young, Estrellita. 


a 


> YES INDEED! 


48. With Sinatra, 
Stafford, Berigan. 
Marie, Song of India, 


Who?, 9 more. 
JONAH JONES. 


103. Muted jazz 
masters. All of You, 
Muskrat Ramble, Tin 
Roof Blues, 8 others. 


aed 
11. Fourteen mil- 
lion-sellers. Temp- 
tation, Prisoner of 


Love, Hot Diggity. 


LENA HORNE (\--E 
AT THE WALDORF ASTORIA 


57. On-location re- 
cording. Yes, Day 
In—Day Out plus 
Honeysuckle Rose, 


o PETER 
GUNN 


« NEC j te ~~ : 
106, All-star combo 
and big band modern 


mood jazz from hit 


NBC.TV series. 


THE RCA VICTOR POPULAR ALBUM CLUB, P.0. Box 80, Village Station, New York 14, N.Y. 


P59-9 


SHCHSHOSSSHSSSSHSSHSSHSSSSSSSHSSSSOSSSSHSSSSHHSSSHSSSSHOSSOOES 


Please register me as a member of The rca Victor 
Popular Album Club and send me the five albums 
I have circled below, for which I will pay $3.98, 
plus a small charge for postage and handling. I 
agree to buy five other albums offered by the Club 
within the next year, for each of which I will be 
billed at the manufacturer's nationally advertised 
price: usually $3.98, at times $4.98 (plus a small 


Name 


charge for postage and handling). Thereafter, | 
need buy only four such albums in any twelve- 
month period to maintain membership. I may 
cancel my membership any time after buying five 
albums from the Club (in addition to those in- 
cluded in this introductory offer). After my fifth 
urchase, if I continue, for every two albums I 
iow I may choose a third album free. 





Address 


5 


41 





Zone 


City 


State 





NOTE 


Dealer Address 





if you wish your membership credited to an 
authorized RCA VICTOR dealer, please fill in below: 


92 


126 





Send no money. A bill will be sent. Albums can be shipped only 


a 
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to U. S., its territories and Canada. Albums for Canadian mem- 
bers are made in Canada, and are shipped duty free from Ontario. 
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de Kuyper 


| 


De Kuyper makes the world’s best creme de menthe 
and 19 other enjoyable flavors. Made in the U.S.A. 
from original delicious Dutch formulas, de Kuyper 
products have delighted the warld since 1695! 
Blackberry Flavored Brandy, 70 Proof * Creme de Cacao, 60 Proof 


CREME DE MENTHE, GREEN OR WHITE, 60 PROOF « NATIONAL DIST. PRODS.,CO.,N. Y. 
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Dear Reader: 


IN JULY OF 1958, coroNneT published 
Arthur Shay’s memorable picture story 
of the daily life of a Chicago steel- 
worker, Joseph Zions, whose wife had 
died in a boating accident in 1954. 
Alone, Mr. Zions was courageously 
raising six children. Many readers wrote 
to tell us how moved they were by Mr. 
Zions’ plight and pluck, but no words 
were more welcome than those we re- 
ceived last May from Kathleen Pughs- 
ley, a 37-year-old resident of Savannah, 
Georgia: “I want to thank you for mak- 
ing it possible for me to meet the most 
wonderful man in the whole world. One 
day last year, I came in from work 
very tired, and there in my new CORONET 
were the story and pictures of Joseph 
Zions. After supper, I reread the story. 
At work the next day, I couldn’t forget; 
the pictures kept appearing so vividly 
in my mind. So that afternoon I decided 
to write him a letter. 

“A few days later, there was a reply 
saying it was the nicest letter he had 
ever read. Our correspondence grew into friendship. We ex- 
changed pictures. He was very timid and shy, but within a few 
months he called me. Truly, we had a little difficulty under- 
standing each other—he with his Yankee accent and me with 
my Southern one... 

“At last, in January we met, and yes, we soon knew we were meant 
for each other. It was in April he proposed—the loveliest proposal 
a girl could have. We plan to marry in June.” And the two were 
married in June, and are now living in Chicago with not six, but eight 
children—for Mrs. Zions had two sons by a previous marriage. 

For another happy ending, see page 38 this month. 


CORONET is Ber gern hed monthly oy, Es quire, In 65 E. South Wz » Chicagc 
Entered as 1d ass matter at . Oct A 1936, ur de r gs t of March 
2 


1 ite 
} 3 ao Aut d 
class il, P st Office Gen aetieet, Ottawa. Canada. Postmaster: Senc or { o CORONET, 
Coronet Bu fldins . Be sulder, Col Subscription Rates: "$3.00 per year in advance $5 "00 for tw 
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BE A FRIEND! PHONE A FRIEND! 


...lt makes two people happy 


Out-of-sight is never out-of-mind with 
the telephone. 


Quickly, easily—across the street or 
across the country—you can be in touch 
with family and friends. 


So reach for the phone and freshen up 
those friendships. 


It means so much in so many ways. 
And there just couldn’t be a better time 
than right now. 


Bell Telephone System 
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How I turned ‘1,000 
x” * e 
into a Million 


-- Starting in my spare time 


AN AMAZING STORY THAT MAY CHANGE YOUR LIFE 


by William Nickerson 


2 the hardest 
thing about making a 
million dollars —or even 
$200,000 —is the act of 
believing it to be possible. 
This may be the stum- 
bling block which will 
keep you from seizing upon the extra- 
ordinary opportunity presented here. 


Out of every thousand people who read 
these two pages, perhaps only 10 will be 
able to overcome their ingrained skepticism 
enough to send away for more information. 
And out of those ten, perhaps only one or 
two will exploit this opportunity to the hilt. 
But those fortunate few may enjoy the kind 
of financial success that millions dream of 
but only a few achieve. 

You can pyramid personal savings of 
$2,500 ($50 a month, plus interest, for 4 
years) into an estate worth $219,972 in 14 
years ... $1,187,195 in 20 years. 

Your chances for success are better than 
400 to 1 — in fact, 1600 times better than if 
you went into business — according to 
actual U. S. government statistics. 

And most, if not all, of your new wealth 
will be yours to keep tax-free — not even 
subject to capital gains tax! 

I did better than that. When I was 25, 
my wife Lucille and I started saving part of 
my first modest earnings as a telephone 
company employee. In three years we had 
saved the down payment to buy a home. I 
began looking about for a way to insure a 
modest retirement income to supplement 
my company pension. 


From “Scratch” to $500,000 by 42 


Starting with only the $1000 cash equity 
in my home, I pyramided this modest asset 
into $500,000 by the time I was 42 — all in 
my spare time. I retired at 42 to concen- 
trate on my investments—with considerable 
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time for gardening, swimming in our back- 
yard pool, hunting, fishing, and traveling. 

Many friends turned to me for advice on 
how they could follow me up the road to 
fortune. Finally I decided to write a unique 
guidebook, in which I would share my 
money-making secrets. 

But editors who read my first manuscript 
told me: “Ah, but your success depended 
on starting during the depression. It could 
never happen again!” 


Another $500,000 in Only 2 Years 


This led me to study other men’s money- 
making experiences, and current, non-de- 
pression-period opportunities. Although I 
had not intended to increase my holdings, 
I found so many opportunities that in 2 
years I doubled my estate to over 
$1,000,000. 

Now my book, How I TurRNep $1000 
INTO A MILLION, is ready at last. And in it 
I reveal — and tell how to use —these 4 
basic principles of traveling the last re- 
maining road to great fortune still open to 
the average person: 


1 How to harness the secret force of 
free enterprise —the pyramiding 
power of borrowed money. If you have 
ever experienced difficulty in arranging a 
personal loan (or a commercial loan to go 
into business) you may have the idea that 
banks won’t lend money to the “little fel- 
low” for the purpose of making money. But 
I will show you how you can get lenders to 
put up gladly at least three dollars for every 
one of yours, thereby quadrupling the earn- 
ing power of your capital. 


How to choose income-producing 

multiple dwellings in which to invest 
your own (and your borrowed) capital. 
If you are interested in investing in income- 
producing property for income alone, then 
you will probably get along all right without 
any advice from me, although even there I 
can give you many tips. But if you are out 
to pyramid your capital, there is a definite 
set of conditions to look for. 
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3 How to make your equity grow. 
A fair market value of an income-pro- 
ducing property is in ratio to its income. 
Therefore, if you increase the annual net 
by means of the steps I outline, you increase 
the market value of the property—thereby 
increasing your equity. 


4 How to virtually eliminate the “‘tax 
bite” on your capital growth. I will 
show you how you can increase your net 
worth steadily without its being subject to 
income taxes — not even capital gains tax! 
J. K. Lasser’s famous guide, YouR INCOME 
TAX, says of this method that “the mathe- 
matics have almost unparalleled attraction.” 
If you have about $2500 right now — or if 
you can save only $50 a month for the next 
four years — you can start out soundly along 
the road to a million dollars. To enhance 
your progress you will need an additional 
personal investment of $50 a month, or 
$600 a year, for two more years after that, 
making a total investment from your per- 
sonal savings of $3600. But then you will 
start receiving income from your invest- 
ment. In addition, if you follow my instruc- 
tions carefully, your capital can grow at the 
following startling rate: 
In 2 years, your $3600 grows 
to $5,800 
In 4 years, you have $11,575. 
In 6 years, $21,681. 
In 8 years, $39,363. 
In 10 years, $70,548. 
In12 years, $124,884. 
In 14 years, $219,972. 
In 16 years, $386,376. 
In 18 years, $677,583. 
In 20 years, $1,187,195. 


How far you want to go up this ladder de- 
pends on how much retirement income you 
would like. You can conservatively expect 
to earn an average net return of 6% on 
your personal equity. So, if you would be 
satisfied with a retirement income of at 


least $12,000 a year, you might decide to 
stop when your equity reaches $200,000. 


“There Must Be a Catch fo It!” 


Right now, it would be understandable if 
you were sputtering, “But — but — it’s not 
thet simple. There must be a catch to it!” 


Of course there’s a catch to it! There are 
hundreds of “catches’” — hundreds of pit- 
falls and traps for the unwary who have 
never traveled what I call the “realty road 
to riches.” But I made it by learning as I 
went along. And you have a priceless ad- 
vantage which I never had — the advantage 
of being able to know beforehand every- 
thing I had to learn by trial-and-error. 


My 497-page book is literally the product 
of a lifetime, into which I have poured 
every distilled ounce of practical knowledge 
I gained along the road to fortune. It an- 
swers all the questions on real estate opera- 
tions that my friends have ever asked me. 
I lead you through one actual transaction 
after another, setting forth each step in de- 
tail. 


This method of making money is not de- 
pendent on continued economic boom or 
inflation. It is benefited and underwritten 
by America’s continuing population boom, 
which is expected to result in 77 million 
more people by 1980. And it is compara- 
tively recession-proof. 


Read Book for 2 Weeks Free — 
Then Decide 


You may have other questions, other 
doubts. Rather than attempt to answer 
them all here, the publishers invite you to 
examine my book free for two weeks in 
your own home. If you’re not impressed, re- 
turn the book in two weeks and pay noth- 
ing, owe nothing. Otherwise it’s yours to 
keep for only $4.95 plus a few cents post- 
age. Mail coupon or write to: SIMON AND 
SCHUSTER, Publishers, Dept. 309, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, New York. 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Publishers, Dept. 309 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me William Nickerson’s 497-page book, HOW I TURNED $1000 INTO A MILLION, 
for two weeks’ free examination. If not convinced that this book can pay for itself literally thou- 
sands of times over, I may return it im 14 days and pay nothing. Otherwise I will keep it and remit 
only $4.95 plus a few cents postage as payment in full. 


SAVE POSTAGE. Check here if you enclose $4.95 WITH this coupon. Then WE prepay post- 
age charges. Same 14-day return-refund privilege. 
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What 
went wrong 
for the kid 
who 
loved 

















Somewhere in this country — it really 
doesn’t matter where — lived a kid who 
loved to draw. His name doesn’t mat- 
ter much either. Ji might even be you. 

He drew anyone who would hold 
still, anything he saw. And — for a kid 
of his age — what he did was good. 

By the time he finished high school, 
he was sure that what he wanted most 
was an art career. But then something 
went wrong. 

Maybe it was lack of money. Or a 
too-early marriage. Whatever it was, it 
meant getting a job — any job — fast. 

And with that, our kid’s dream of 
an art career went out the window. 
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A Second Chance For 
The Sidetracked 
It seems there are a lot of ex-kids like 
this, talented people who got side- 
tracked because something went 
wrong. We at the Famous Artists 
Schools know because we've helped so 
many of them trade “dead-end” jobs 
for exciting, well-paid careers in art. 
The School was founded by Amer- 
ica’s 12 Most Famous Artists, who own 
and run it. It offers men and women 
with talent a chance to get top pro- 
fessional art training by mail—right in 
their own homes, in their spare time. 
With its person-to-person-by-mail 
teaching methods, and the most fabu- 
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lous faculty ever assembled, its record 
of success is not surprising. 

For example, Stanley Bowen, father 
of three, was trapped in a low-paying 
job. By studying with us, he was able 
to throw over his old job to become 
an illustrator with a fast-growing art 
studio... at a fat increase in pay! 

John Busketta was a pipefitter’s 
helper in a gas company. He still 





America’s 12 Most Famous Artists 


Norman Rockwell Fred Ludekens 
Jon Whitcomb Ben Stahl 
Al Parker Robert Fawcett 
Stevan Dohanos Austin Briggs 
Dong Kingman Harold Von Schmidt 
Peter Helck Albert Dorne 
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works for the same company but now 
he’s an artist in the advertising depart- 
ment at a big increase in pay. 


Typist To Fashion Artist 

With our training, Wanda Pickulski 
gave up a typing job to be fashion 
artist for a local department store. 

When Kathryn Gorsuch found out 
she was to have a baby, she left her 
filing job at an aircraft company and 
studied art at home with us. By the 
time the baby was seven months old, 
she went back to work for the same 
company — this time as a well-paid 
commercial artist. 

Eric Ericson used to be a clerk in an 
auto parts department. Thanks to our 
training, he is now an advertising 
illustrator—and he earns seven times 
his former salary. 


Send For Famous Artists 
Talent Test 


How about you? Wouldn’t you like to 
find out if you have the talent for a 
fascinating, money-making art career? 
Send for Famous Artists’ remarkable, 
revealing 12-Page Talent Test. We 
now offer it free and grade it free. 
Men and women who reveal natural 
talent are eligible for training by the 
School. Mail coupon today. 


FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS 
Studio 5, Westport, Conn. 
I would like to find out if I have art talent 


worth developing. Please send me, without 
obligation, your Famous Artists Talent Test. 





Mrs Age- 
Miss 


PLEASE PRINT 


Address. 





City  —— 
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meres 


How movies affect you; balance of sexes; the pleasure-pain riddle 


THE WEAKER SEX? 


Is modern woman really becoming 
more self-assured and less depend- 
ent on the male for protection? 


Ct 


Many people seem to think so, but 
actually she is still more fearful, 
weak and insecure than man, ac- 
cording to tests of 1,300 men and 
women made by Prof. Edward M. 
Bennett and Larry R. Cohen, re- 
spectively of the Departments of 
Psychology and Sociology, Tufts 
University, Massachusetts. To 
judge from the feelings of the men 
and women questioned in the tests, 
it would seem that women feel 
very little personal ability to care 
for themselves in times of stress 
or danger, and that men feel only 
a slightly greater ability to do so. 
Fear and the lack of a sense of per- 
sonal power are common to both 
sexes, say the researchers. 


UNTROUBLED TEENS 


Do teenagers today act differently 
than those of 25 years ago? They 
behave much the same now as they 
did then, according to Dr. J. Ross- 
well Gallagher, Chief of the Ado- 
lescent Unit, Children’s Hospital, 
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Boston. Today’s youngsters are 
under much more pressure, he 
says, but adds, “I think they do a 
marvelous job under the condi- 
tions, and we should stop yelling 
at them.” In a panel discussion of 
teenage problems, he noted that 
adults who are themselves mixed- 
up frequently communicate their 
own anxieties to their children. 
Besides reassuring youths about 
their problems, he said that the 
best thing doctors could do would 
be to restrain parental pressures 
occasionally on their children. 


MOVIE THERAPY 


The kind of movie you like is often 
a clue to your personal problems, 
according to depth studies conduct- 
ed by Dr. Arthur J. Brodbeck, a 
noted scientist from Beverly Hills, 
California. Movies, as well as com- 


ic books and TV, classify as fan- 
tasies, he says, and persons tend 
to choose their fantasies in the 
areas where they have inner con- 
flicts. This can be good or bad, 
says Dr. Brodbeck, depending on 
whether or not the person is 


undergoing analysis. If he is, then 
(cont'd on p. 16) 





ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 


Butyl and the beach—a new combination 
* 





— 


Water sports take on a new look when a fabulous new rubber is invented! Kids 
float in beach tubes that hold air longer. Divers breathe through snorkels that 
stand up to sun and salt better. Water skiers use bindings that 

stay strong. All made from Butyl, which outperforms natural 


and other types of rubber in hundreds of ways. Esso Research 
invented it. ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil! 








You, too, can command 


Pour right on-the-rocks. (Or stir with ice and strain into cocktail glass.) 


You've got it mede with HEU BLE N 


( PRON J HUGH-BLINE) 
MANHATTANS 65 proof— EXTRA DRY MARTINIS 75 proof. And sg other popular kinds 
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the perfect Manhattan! 


When you serve Heublein Manhattans, you’re The Man Who Does 
Things Right! They’re ready-mixed—professionally perfect. Made 
from private stock whiskey and finest vatted vermouth— expertly pro- 
portioned. No work. No waiting. And even more important —no fear of 
failures. It’s no wonder smart people enjoyed more than 20,000,000 
Heublein Cocktails last year. With Heublein’s you know you're right. 


GIVING A PARTY? |t’s more fun to mix A “BAR” WHEREVER YOU ARE. Enjoy 
with your guests than to mix cocktails! So cocktails—miles from anywhere! Takealong 
pour Heublein’s.Ten kinds to choose from. a bottle of Heublein’s and a cooler of ice. 


CO eS Al i ’” AND AFTER DINNER— 
J ENJOY HEUBLEIN CORDIALS. 
Marvelously minty Creme de Menthe 
(50 proof) and 19 other full-flavored 


favorites. All at modest domestic prices. 
SEPTEMBER, 1959 1 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Hartford, Conn. 
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continued from p. 12 


movies of a “pure theme” such as 
love, fear, aggression or sadism, 
can serve to speed up analysis, of- 
ten cutting the time of therapy in 
half. But if the person is not under 
an analyst’s guidance, powerful 
movies can cause tremendous 
stress, often resulting in depres- 
sion or imaginary illness. Potent 
movies which center on a child’s 
basic conflicts can even result in 
delinquency, for the child tends 
to identify with and “act out” the 
movie’s solutions to his problems 
instead of resolving them as he 
would in analysis. In his studies, 
Dr. Brodbeck is collaborating with 
Dr. Franz Alexander, a leading 
psychoanalyst. 


MORE THE MERRIER 


Though it would seem that chil- 
dren in a small family stand to get 
more training and attention, the 
offspring of large families actually 


appear better equipped to meet 
the world. This conclusion follows 
from a six-year study of 100 large 
families (879 children) made by 
sociologist James H. S. Bossard, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
and his associate, Dr. Eleanor S. 
Boll. Their study showed that 
though the large family is more 
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vulnerable to disrupting problems 
such as illness, death or divorce, 
the largeness of the family calls 
forth special adjustive traits which 
help the children weather the 
crises. In fact, the many changes 
and crises to which the large fam- 
ily is subjected help the children 
develop an emotional or psycho- 
logical immunity which Bossard 
feels may be a good preparation 
for adult life. 


IT HURTS SO GOOD 


One of the paradoxes of pain is 
that it frequently gives rise to 
feelings of pleasure in the suf- 
ferer. This phenomenon was re- 
cently discussed by Dr. Norbert 
Bromberg, associate professor at 


the Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine. Referring to skin sen- 
sations, he said, “The same nerve 
endings, when mildly stimulated, 
give rise to the pleasurable sen- 
sation of stroking; when more in- 
tensely stimulated, they produce 
itch, a combination of pleasure and 
pain; and when still more intensely 
stimulated, cause the sensation of 
pain.” Since it is generally held 
that stimulation of one sense organ 
can cause only one specific sensa- 
tion, Dr. Bromberg suggests that 
the dual pain-pleasure reaction 
may occur when excessive stimula- 
tion causes a “damming back” of 
stimuli in the brain. He further 
theorized that a masochistic per- 
sonality might result if a child were 
subjected to inescapable frustra- 
tions from which he must learn to 
draw what pleasure he can. bi 
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Varicose veins need this support 


aI gauge 
elastic stockings 


by Bauer « Black 


All-elastic, with rubber 
in every supporting thread— 
for the kind of support 
your doctor wants you to have 
If your doctor has told you to wear 
elastic stockings, consider this fact: 
More doctors recommend Bauer & 
Black than any other brand. 

No other gives you both the sheer- 
ness you want (“51 gauge’’) and the 
total support you need. 

Bauer & Black stockings are all- 
elastic, knit with rubber in every sup- 
porting thread. The return-action of 
rubber supports your legs as no non- 
rubber stretch nylons can, 

You'll find Bauer & Black full-fash- 
ioned stockings for every occasion— 
at drug, department, surgical stores. 


Bauer « Black 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 


[ “MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION= 


Baver & Black, Dept. C-9 | 
309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

Send free booklet on the complete wardrobe | 
of Baver & Black all-elastic stockings—the only | 
kind that give sheerness plus total support. | 


Nome 





Address 
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-Cnile Cotton Balls § 


in pa tel colors 


Use less lotion! Downy cotton puffs, specially 
treated to apply lotions without soaking them 
up. Save money on costly cosmetics. 


No mess, no waste! Pom-Pom Balls stay firm, 
hold their shape, don’t fall apart like ordinary 
cotton or tissues when wet. 


Bauer « Black 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 


= 


Made by the 
makers of CURITY® 
white cotton balls 
for baby care. 
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ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 


MOVIES 


Fire blocks Douglas’ hotel escape with Holliman. 


Last Train from Gun Hill pits a 
Western marshal (Kirk Douglas) 
against the clock, a formula now 
well-worn in other sagebrush 
sagas (High Noon, 3:10 to Yuma). 
Its plus factors: good acting, fine 
photography of colorful terrain 
and taut direction. 

Intent on avenging the rape- 
murder of his Indian wife, Doug- 
las tracks the two killers to Gun 
Hill. The trail leads to the son 
(Earl Holliman) of the town’s 
rancher-ruler (Anthony Quinn) 
and Holliman’s crony (Brian Hut- 
ton). But the odds are stacked 
against Douglas getting the killers 
out of Gun Hill for trial. His old 
friend Quinn seals off the town, 
leaving the marshal barricaded in 
a hotel room with Holliman as 
his prisoner. The _ split-second 
showdown at train-time is ingen- 
iously staged, and the cast—which 
also includes talented Carolyn 
Jones—acts as though it meant 
every teeth-clenching word. 
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THEATER 


Destry Rides Again brings Broad- 
way its first Western musica: in 
the horse-opera tradition—and it’s 
a stampede unlike anything TV 
has to offer. Michael Kidd’s direc- 
tion and choreography pace the 
show at bullet-speed until the last 
badman (Scott Brady) has bitten 
the saloon sawdust. 

Destry is the classical Western 
tale of the violence-hating deputy 
called in to clean up a gang-rid- 
den cow town. A cold-blooded 
murder finally sends him strapping 
on his six-shooters. Dressed up 
with gawdy sets and costumes and 
Harold Rome’s lively songs, it 
makes a boisterous, brassy show. 

Andy Griffith plays the shy 
sheriff in easy style, singing sur- 
prisingly well. As the sultry siren 
of the Last Chance Saloon, Dol- 
ores Gray belts her songs lustily 
over the bar. —Mark NICHOLS 


Dolores Gray delays Deputy Griffith’s cleanup. 





PRODUCTS ON PARADE edited by Florence Semon 


Veils are fall fashion news. Cock- 
tail cap has egret-type feathers on 
silk veiling. Black, brown or navy. 
$9.25 pp. Imported cage veil with 
velvet bow and dots for day wear. 
Black, brown, navy or red. $7.25 pp. 
By Therese Ahrens, Lord & Taylor, 
D-74, 424 Sth Ave. N.Y., N.Y. 


Precision slicing control on won- 
der knife can be adjusted from 
1/16” to %” for desired thickness. 
814” stainless steel blade with ser- 
rated edge. Ivory plastic handle. 
Comes with lifetime guarantee. 
$4.95 pp. Texmar Products, Dept. 
CR, 445 Broome St., N.Y. 13, N.Y. 


Chair for 2- to 8-year-olds has 
many uses. Can be used as desk, TV 
chair, feeding chair, etc. 12” x 16” 
removable swivel tray. Steel rod; 
upholstered in pink or gray pearl- 
ized vinyl which wipes clean. Meas- 
ures 16” x 23” over-all. $8.50 pp. 
Junior Chair, Box 87, Willoughby, O. 


Original, signed oil paintings on 
linen canvas at an unbelievable 
price. Collection includes floral and 
fruit stills, seascapes and land- 
scapes by European artists. Framing 
instructions with 12” x 16” unframed 
canvas. $5.00 ea. pp. European Art, 
C, 50 Delancey St., N.Y. 2, N.Y. 


Merchandise may be ordered by sending check or money order to the source indicated. 
Prices listed include postage. Firms agree to accept all but personalized items for refund. 





If you like comfort as much as speed . . . if midnight fuel stops 
get on your nerves... if you appreciate the very best in airline 
service ... KLM is your cup of tea. Non-stop DC-7C across the 
Atlantic twice daily. Fly KLM to Europe. . . and beyond! See 


your travel agent or KLM office. KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 
609 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York, PLaza 9-2400. 
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PRODUCTS ON PARADE 


Special brush developed ty Kent 
of London will keep cas!imere gar- 
ments in top’ wearing condition. 
Prevents matting and prolongs life 
of cashmere. Ebony plastic handle 
with looped cord for convenient 
hanging. $6.25 pp. Forest Art, C-9, 
P.O. Box 143, Flushing 65, N.Y. 


Authentic reproductions of Early 
Americana fashioned into antique- 
pine-finish table lighters. Liberty 
Bell is 5” high, butter churn 
71” high and kettle 4” high. Com- 
plete with brass-finish lighter. 
$4.95 ea. pp. Medford Products, 
COR, P.O. Box 39, Bethpage, N.Y. 


See-thru shoe boxes interlock to 
form decorative chest of drawers. 
Keep shoes neat, protected from 
dust and easily accessible. Of clear 
plastic with pink frames. Use in 
bedroom, closet, etc. $2.00 ea.; 3 
for $5.89 pp. Sunset House, 64 Sun- 
set Bldg. Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Your family coat of arms blazoned 
on colorful 12” oak wall shield 
from old European records listing 
100,000 surnames. Check returned 
if arms not recorded. Allow two 
months for delivery. Print surname 
of interest. $15.00 pp. Hunter & 
Smallpage, Dept. C, York, England. 


For additional mail order products see the enlarged Coronet Family Shopper beginning on page 166 





Exclusive Medical Report: How to get 


8 Hours Sleep Tonight 


New medical development found to bring longer, 
more refreshing sleep—without harmful effects 


OW COMES NEW EVIDENCE that 
safe, sound, restful sleep can be 
a happy reality for almost everyone. 


Recent tests made in one of the 
world’s largest hospitals showed that 
even most severe cases of insomnia 
responded amazingly to a newly 
developed sleep-inducing formula 
entirely free of barbiturates, nar- 
cotics or habit-forming drugs. 

Results of these clinical tests have 
just been made public in a special 
medical report. In test case after 
case, the hours of sleep increased 
from 3 or 4 hours—to 8 hours of 
sound, unbroken sleep. And most 
gratifying, the patients disclosed 
that there was no groggy dullness, 
no harmful after-effects. 

Further, these doctors’ tests re- 
vealed that this new medication 
with its unique formula is fully as 
effective as barbiturates. In fact, the 


medication successfully brought 
sleep in 88% of all cases tested— 
without danger of habit formation. 

Since this new formulation is en- 
tirely free of habit-forming drugs, it 
can be made available to the public 
without prescription. Your druggist 
now has it under the name of 
Sleep-Eze®) Tablets. The remark- 
able help that Sleep-Eze brings is 
due to the exclusive Formula SP-8, 
which combines pharmaceutically 
proven sleep-inducing ingredients 
in a unique way for maximum 
effectiveness. 

For longer, more restful sleep get 
Sleep-Eze Tablets at any drug 
counter. Just two before retiring and 
you'll drift off into safe, sound sleep 
...to awake bright, clearheaded and 
refreshed. Sleep-Eze Tablets guar- 
antee saisfaction or your money 


refunded. ® REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. © 


(Advertisement) 
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Travel-riter. 
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A famed author charges: 


/n recent years, our morbid fascination with clinical 

reports on the private agonies of our 

public figures has made us a nation of sickroom Peeping Toms. 
It’s time we put an end to this mass neurosis! 


by Philip Wylie 


HEN PRESIDENT EISENHOWER suffered his heart attack, Dr. 
Paul Dudley White, a world-famous specialist, was summoned 
to Washington. He soon gave out a hopeful statement about his 
patient. But he added information for which no one had asked: the 
President’s bowel movements, Dr. White said, were normal. Evidently 
someone questioned the need for such news, for the eminent physician 
later explained with bare-faced blandness, that the American people 
were very much interested in bowel movements. 

Perhaps some are. But I am one American who is not in the least 
interested in the bowel movements of others, presidents included. I 
thought Dr. White’s unsolicited discussion of the matter was absolutely 
uncalled for. I felt it must have been exceedingly embarrassing to 
President Eisenhower. The President is but one of many public 
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3 From Neck Cancer as Well © 
__as Abdominal Malignancy oe 


figures who have recently been 
obliged to expose their agonies to 
the prying press and the glaring 
gaze of television. John Foster 
Dulles, our former Secretary of 
State," died of cancer—after the 
world had peered intimately at each 
sorry step of his decline. 

While Mr. Dulles was in office and 
in good health, I disagreed violently 
and publicly with his policies. But I 
never belittled his superb courage 
and my heart went out to him in his 
final months. He was a well-bred, 
highly educated man—and human. 
No one will ever know how much 
inner suffering was added to his 
terminal distress by having to endure 
it in the same lurid limelight that 
followed his steps when he was well 
—and the busiest man on earth. 

Let the reader ask himself how 
he would feel in such a situation: 

Suppose you were stricken by an 
incurable disease. How would you 
react if your every symptom, pain, 
treatment and brief remission were 
submitted to public scrutiny? How 
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would you like it if, while you were 
trying to recuperate in the Florida 
home of a friend, the press stormed 
your refuge like troops attacking a 
beachhead? Imagine that, as a last- 
ditch measure, radioactive gold was 
in jected i in your veins—and then try 
to imagine how you'd feel if the 
newspapers reported you’d become 
temporarily so radioactive that your 
visitors had to keep ten feet away 
from you to be safe from the rays 
you emitted? 

Assume also that you, like the late 
Mr. Dulles, had established a world- 
wide reputation for energy, daunt- 
lessness and durability, only to be- 
come a national exhibit to the pitiful 
fact that cancer can and does bring 
the strongest among us to our knees, 
no matter what courage is in us. 
Wouldn’t you think it morbid and 
cruel of the public to stare at your 
inchmeal disintegration ? 

Of course you would! 

And yet, while Mr. Dulles lay 
dying, the surfeit of his personal 
calamity was not enough for the 
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press, radio and TV. A celebrated 
entertainer discovered, after surgery, 
that a pain in his chest was due to 
lung cancer—and, again, all the 
world was allowed to watch and 
listen while Arthur Godfrey, in 
openly-admitted terror, was wheeled 
to the operating room. During the 
ensuing hard days, Mr. Godfrey 
tried to cooperate with the inquisi- 
tive press. He even wrote down for a 
presumedly ghoulish public his deep- 
est emotions. He tried to describe 
the clinical details of his surgery. 

It is time to ask ourselves a ques- 
tion about the ruthless public atten- 
tion given these famous men, and 
others, nowadays. Do the people of 
America really want to sit at the 
bedside of every stricken great man 
and every sick celebrity, listening to 
and looking at each successive detail 
of their tragedies—however grim, 

esome or intimate—without any 
regard for the feelings of the victims? 

Has the American press, radio, 
or television any duty—let alone the 
right—to invade the operating and 
hospital rooms of important people? 

Is the American public that heart- 
less or that neurotically curious? 
Must leading Americans give up the 
last shred of privacy, the last iota of 
dignity, and even a chance to die in 
peace, simply because they happen 
to be famous? 

Robert C. Ruark, the syndicated 
columnist, writing about the cover- 
age on the late Secretary Dulles and 
Arthur Godfrey, says: “Ten years 
ago you wouldn’t read that a man 
had cancer. . . . The evil thing has 
finally come out into the open, to 
where you can write about it.” 
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Up to a point, I agree with Mr. 
Ruark. Until quite recently, a su- 
perstitious, ignorant, large fraction 
of the American public believed that 
cancer was so awful that it should 
not be mentioned even when it be- 
came the cause of death. Cancer 
victims were reported to have died 
of “a lingering illness,” as Mr. Ruark 
also notes. A major part of an en- 
lightened, modern campaign has 
aimed at bringing cancer into the 
open and at recognizing it early so 
that anyone afflicted by it will have 
the best possible chance of recovery. 

Why was such a campaign neces- 
sary? Why was the mere word “can- 
cer” nationally taboo? The answer 
goes back to dark and horrible no- 
tions held by earlier generations. 
Many thought the affliction was evi- 
dence of a secret, sexual misdeed and 
showed that the stricken person had 
led an evil or vile life. So when can- 
cer occurred, family fear and pride 
united to hush up the presumed 
proof of its victim’s wicked past. 

Today, we know substantially 
more about the disease. We know it 
has nothing to do with sin, sexual or 
other. We also know it is not— 
as some dreaded—contagious. We 
know that the best hope we have of 
dealing with it, and of curing it, is 
to bring into the open the basic facts 
about the disease and to encourage 
everybody who even thinks he may 
have cancer to see his doctor. 

Even so, there is a measureless 
difference between the public ad- 
mission of cancer and the public 
examination of every step of the 
cancer-afflicted individual’s suffer- 
ing. It helps humanity to learn that 
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the late Mr. Dulles suffered from 
cancer, and that Godfrey and— 
more recently—Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining, Chairman of our Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, have been operated 
on for lung cancer. By such an- 
nouncements, other worried and per- 
haps still-superstitious people are led 
to take their symptoms to capable 
doctors. But who is helped, in any 
fashion, by an ensuing account of 
tribulations that used to be held 
a man’s private business? Nobody. 
When the President suffered his 
heart attack, it was vitally important 
for the world to know two facts: the 
nature of his illness and the prog- 
nosis—that is, how the President 
might be expected to respond to 
treatment. Those two facts—and 
those alone—were of critical impor- 
tance because many affairs of hu- 
manity hinged upon them. Both 


facts were given to the world the 
instant they were surely ascertained. 
There was no need, afterward, for 
the world to listen to elaborate medi- 


When cancer-ridden Babe Ruth was dying in 
1948, most of nation’s press avoided writing 
about the precise nature of his final iliness. 


cal talks about the minor symptoms 
of the President—or to hear about 
the normalcy of his bowels. 

Dr. White’s confiding of such a 
personal datum appalled the press 
of Britain. That such a needless and 
intimate fact should be published in 
American newspapers made the 
British think we had lost our sense of 
decency, discarded all feeling for 
privacy and revealed ourselves as 
unspeakably vulgar. 

And countless Americans of sensi- 
bility agreed. They have begun to 
react violently to the clinical avid- 
ity of our press, radio and TV. Thus 
Arthur Krock, writing recently in 
The New York Times about the 
public spectacle made of the illness 
of the late Mr. Dulles said: “. . . the 
time is overdue to return . . . to the 
proprieties of the sickroom.” 

It seems abnormal, from the 
standpoint of mental health, to want 
to read masses of surgical, medical, 
psychological and other torturesome 
detail about ill persons, however 


By the time President Eisenhower left hos- 
pital after heart attack, Dr. Paul D. White 
had released intimate details of his illness. 





notable. And it is carrying the sacred 
right of press freedom to the edge of 
mental disease, to gather and broad- 
cast such information. 

Nobody has a right to invade the 
privacy of a sufferer, whatever his 
ailment or however important his 
name. Our free press should never 
presume it has the license to mount 
a deathwatch and to dispatch as 
news the step-by-step approach of 
dissolution. Only vultures may stand 
naturally, leering at the twitch-by- 
twitch decline that turns a thing 
alive into their distressful prey: car- 
rion. Such behavior is beneath a 
human being. 

How could so many of us have 
fallen into so depraved a state? 

The causes are varied. One is an 
overzealous desire of certain sick 
persons, or of those who speak for 


them, to keep the press completely 
informed. But the agents of the press 
and of all other media of communi- 
cation ought to have the sense to 
omit complete information that is 


Arthur Godfrey suddenly broke into tears last 
May at a unique press conference in which he 
talked about his operation for lung cancer. 


unnecessary, embarrassing or over- 
detailed. Pity and compassion on 
the part of newspaper reporters 
once kept them from their present 
ghoulish acts. They knew, for in- 
stance—but did not say—that Babe 
Ruth was dying of cancer and Lou 
Gehrig of amyotrophic lateral scle- 
rosis. Those two brave men, the 
reporters also realized, could still 
read the papers and would be hu- 
miliated to have their doomed cir- 
cumstances set before the public. 
The reporters of that era were right. 

When some of his friends visited 
Babe Ruth toward the end, it was 
announced on the radio that they 
wept at the sight of their hero, 
shrunk from “225 pounds to 100 
pounds.” According to Mrs. Ruth, 
when the Babe heard about that 
broadcast he cursed the man who 
made it and said bitterly, “Hell, 
when I’m dead my bones will weigh 
more than 100 pounds.” 

It is hard enough to bear a slow 
death; but to bear it under feverish 


Shortly before his death from cancer, hag- 
gard John Foster Dulles smiled wanly for pho- 
tographers besieging him outside hospital. 





public stare must be as ignominious 
to a decent man as to be stripped, 
tarred, feathered and ridden through 
the streets on a rail. 

For a sick man or one dying— 
however great—surely has one right 
greater than all other alleged rights: 
the right to be a private citizen for 
as long as he wishes. 

Certainly, if the destiny of other 
people impinges upon his state, a 
stricken leader—but nobody else— 
has a further duty. He owes it to 
those who depend upon him to let 
them know the bare facts of his 
situation. It was rumored, for in- 
stance, that Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt suffered from an incipient heart 
disorder. If so—and if he knew it— 
I think it should have been told to 
the people—for the nation might 
then have been better prepared to 
face the consequences of his subse- 
quent death by stroke. And surely, 
the long illness of Woodrow Wilson 
should not have been shrouded in 
silence while a mystified world won- 
dered, waited, and, in the perplex- 
ing period, lost hold of its ideals. 

But even in such rare, crucial in- 
stances, nobody needed the kind of 
news people are getting today about 
stricken celebrities. These frequent 
bulletins, fulsome as hospital rec- 
ords, are useful only to the doctors 
in attendance. The public has no 
right to them. And certainly their 
publication has a bad effect on any 
sufferer unless he is such an exhibi- 
tionist he insanely believes it good 
publicity to have the masses examine 
X rays of his liver and photographs 
of his gallstones. 

It is, to sum up, a brave and hon- 
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orable public service of the stricken 
to announce the simple fact of what- 
ever disease it is that threatens and 
perhaps ultimately ends their lives. 
From such unadorned announce- 
ment, all people gain a noble ex- 
ample and the medical statisticians 
gain useful data. Among national 
leaders, such simple announcement 
is mandatory. But to add more de- 
tail is to bring a death to dignity it- 
self by robbing death of dignity. 

There is, already, too much vio- 
lence and misery, murder, mayhem 
and sensationalism in our press, on 
our radio and on our TV screens. 
Such loud merchandising of calami- 
ty tends to make us callous. 

That is why, perhaps, we have not 
yet done what we should do, when- 
ever the candid cameras and klieg 
lights are carted into the sickroom 
of some notable: rebel with our 
individual voices. These, united, 
would yank the vultures out of the 
sickroom and give the patient what 
he most needs: peace, privacy, rest 
and quiet. 

Only a fool would want that sort 
of attention ; and only an idiot could 
bear it. Disease is not a proper oc- 
casion for charivari. Most of the im- 
portant men among us are neither 
fools nor idiots. And even if a shame- 
less public should desire to peer upon 
renowned agony, none but veritable 
pimps of communication would 
cater to such an appetite. 

So let’s restore to sickness its pri- 
vacy and to death its necessary dig- 
nity. For if we do not, we shall have 
taken a major portion of dignity and 
of value not just from death but 
from life, also. Wi 
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Puerto 
Rico’s 
“miraculous” 
lady 
Mayor 


by Ray Kerrison 


In 13 years, motherly Felisa Rincén de Gautier has transformed San Juan 
from a dreary sium into a show place of the Caribbean 


Oo” RECENT WEDNESDAY at 8 A.M., about 700 Puerto Ricans shuf- 
fled into a big, stately room in San Juan’s city hall. All wanted 
help from the same woman, Dojia Felisa Rincén de Gautier, a jolly 
woman with twinkling brown eyes and an eye-popping hairdo of 
swept-up braids. 

Officially, Dona Felisa is Mayor and City Manager of San Juan. 
But to its 500,000 people, she is known as La Milagrosa—The 
Miraculous Lady. Since she became Mayor 13 years ago, she seem- 
ingly has done nothing but accomplish the impossible. 

When she took over, San Juan was a grubby, stench-ridden town, 
its streets strewn with garbage and goats, its sidewalks cluttered with 
beggars and brats. Today, thanks to Dofia Felisa, the Puerto Rican 
capital is one of the world’s cleanest cities—a Caribbean show place. 

Dona Felisa flattened slums and relocated more than 100,000 people 
in modern, pink- and white-walled low-cost houses and apartments. 
She laced the city and its outer limits with a network of smooth 
macadam roads, and built schools, nurseries, parks, health clinics, even 
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a cemetery where the poor are in- 
terred free. 

She turned a slaughterhouse into 
a community center and introduced 
laundromats and public baths. She 
transformed a “hospital” where pa- 
tients were handed prescriptions 
without so much as a stethoscope 
examination into one of the best 
equipped, most efficient institutions 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

But La Milagrosa’s best-known 
project is her unique “open house,” 
held every Wednesday in San Juan 
and every Thursday in suburban Rio 
Piedras. The poor swarm in to seek 
her help; often as many as 1,000 line 
up to pour out their troubles. 

Dona Felisa sits at her desk, fan in 
one hand, pen in the other, from 8 
A.M. on. Frequently, she is still there 
at 2 a.M., having gone without lunch 
and dinner. 

A recent session shows how La 
Milagrosa operates. 

A woman cried that she hadn’t 
enough money to buy her baby a 
pair of shoes. The Mayor phoned a 
well-to-do friend and solved that in 
less than a minute. 

Another woman wanted blood for 
a stricken neighbor and Doja Felisa 
called a dispensary to see that she 
received it. 

A youth, out on bail on a theft 
charge, sought a lawyer to repre- 
sent him. The Mayor called an 
attorney friend, who agreed to rep- 
resent the lad without charge. 

A poverty-stricken woman, gri- 
macing from labor pains, lined up 
patiently just to seek Dojia Felisa’s 
blessing. She got it—along with $10. 

A girl wept because her fiancé had 
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run out on her. As Dojia Felisa 
wondered what she could do to 
soothe her, a young man next in line 
generously volunteered to stand in as 
bridegroom. The pair are now hap- 
pily married. 

Endowed with prodigious energy 
that belies her 62 years, Dojia Felisa 
never works less than 15 hours a day, 
seven days a week. “She does the 
work of three men,” says her special 
assistant, Marta Bradsher. Dona 
Felisa has never taken a vacation 
since she became Mayor and has 
spent only two days in the hospital 
(for a checkup). Virtually her only 
break from office routine is an hour 
on Sundays, when she goes to Mass. 

With her husband, Jenaro de 
Gautier, an attorney in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Donia Felisa lives in 
a small, simply furnished three-room 
apartment attached to city hall. 
“When I married Felisa in 1940,” 
her husband says, “I married the 
whole city of San Juan. I don’t mind 
that, but when people call me 
Mr. Rincén (Dojia Felisa’s maiden 
name), I get mad.” 

“‘Jenaro is very proud of Felisa,” 
says a friend. “But he resents their 
lack of privacy. And, of course, he’s 
always telling her to slow down, but 
she doesn’t listen.” 

Once asked to explain how she 
managed her rigorous schedule, 
Dona Felisa herself declared, ‘“‘Vita- 
mins—and a patient husband.” 

San Juaneros don’t seem to mind 
having their city run by a woman. 
“Puerto Ricans are not concerned 
whether their public officials are men 
or women,” Felisa explains. “All 
they want to know is, ‘Can the per- 
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son do the job?’ ” She believes, how- 
ever, that women must be feminine 
to succeed in politics—and never 
antagonize a man! 

Perhaps because she has never 
been able to have children, Dona 
Felisa adores them. One of her 
proudest projects is a string of ten 
nursery schools for children whose 
parents are so poor that both have 
to work in order to provide the bare 
necessities of life. 

The youngsters, from two to four 
years old, are left at the schools at 8 
A.M. They change into uniforms and 
shoes, provided gratis, and spend the 
day learning English, Spanish, danc- 
ing, nursery rhymes, how to clean 
their teeth and nails and are served 
a free, hearty lunch. 

Dona Felisa has helped rear more 
than 100 impoverished children. She 
brought them in from rural districts, 
installed them in her apartment, 
clothed and fed them, and paid for 
their education. 

Once, in a poor country district, 
Dojia Felisa met a bright-eyed 12- 
year-old boy about to leave school 
because he’d gone as far as he could 
in his area. She promptly dispatched 
him to her home in San Juan and 
sent him through school there. 

Doijia Felisa also estimates that she 
has been godmother to about 400 
children. Recently, after a priest had 
baptized yet another of her godchil- 
dren, he turned to her and said, 
“Dona Felisa, if I had one wish that 
might be granted me, it would be 
to be born anew so that I might have 
the great honor of having you as my 
godmother.” 

At no time does Dojia Felisa’s love 
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for children show more than at the 
Feast of the Three Kings. 

It is a Spanish tradition to have 
the “Three Wise Men” bring gifts to 
children on January 6 instead of 
Santa Claus on Christmas Eve. 
Since many parents cannot afford 
gifts for their children, Dofia Felisa 
finds the money for them. In the 
past, she has raffled a house each 
year, raised an average of $28,000 
and bought gifts for more than 
50,000 families. But now she must 
find another money-raising scheme, 
since the Government is enforcing 
laws against raffles. 


Dp’ Fe.isa’s motherly concern 
for the members of her vast 
“household” is a legacy from her 
childhood. Her mother died when 
Felisa was 13, and the little girl was 
left to care for seven younger brothers 
and sisters. Her father, Don Enrique, 
was a successful lawyer whose pre- 
cept for living was, “Don’t worry 
about anything. God will provide.” 
With that, he gave most of his money 
to the poor and sank the rest into 
wild business deals. 

At night, however, he read the 
Bible and the classics to his children, 
and grounded them in history and 
public affairs. “I managed only 
three years of high school,” says 
Dona Felisa, “but with my father I 
attended the University of Life.” 

Like her father, nothing pleased 
young Felisa more than to be able to 
give to the less fortunate. 

“Once, when we were teenagers, 
an 18-year-old Haitian girl visited 
us,” her sister Josefina recalls. 
“There was a dance that night and 
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our guest had nothing to wear. But 
Felisa fixed that. She took my hand- 
embroidered red evening gown and 
cut it down to fit our Haitian guest. 
Of course, she would have given the 
girl her own dress, but mine was a 
better fit.” 

After she left school, Dona Felisa 
opened three dress shops which soon 
began to prosper. Then, in 1932, 
Puerto Rican women won the right 
to vote—and in San Juan, among the 
first women to register was Felisa 
Rincon. She joined the island’s 
Liberal Party and went to work 
alongside a rising young politician, 
Luis Munoz Marin, now the Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico. 

Munoz Marin was pushing for 
Puerto Rican independence, but 
then decided that autonomy within 
the U.S. political system would be 
even more advantageous to the is- 
land. This shift demolished the 
Liberal Party, and from its ruins he 
built the Popular Democratic Party. 
Dona Felisa went with him. 

In 1936, friends persuaded her to 
run for the Puerto Rican Senate, but 
her father, appalled at the prospect 
of his daughter in public office, re- 
fused to give his consent. “He be- 
lieved a woman’s place was in the 
home,” she explains. 

Although 39, Dona Felisa bowed 
to his wishes. Four years later, friends 
once more urged her to seek the may- 
orality of San Juan, but again she ran 
intofamily objections—not only from 
her father but now from her hus- 
band, whom she had married a few 
months earlier. 

But in 1943, a hurricane smashed 
all opposition. The storm formed in 
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the North Atlantic and began mov- 
ing on Puerto Rico. A thousand 
people,-whose “homes” were flimsy 
shacks, flocked to Dona Felisa’s brick 
home to seek shelter. One pregnant 
woman went into the bedroom and 
promptly gave birth to a son. 

Quickly, Dona Felisa set out to 
install the refugees in public build- 
ings. To her horror, city officials re- 
fused to open them because they had 
no power to turn public buildings 
into shelters until the storm struck. 
Angrily, she stalked off, smashed the 
locks on half a dozen schools, and 
moved in the frightened people. 
Next, she went to the bank and with- 
drew $500 from her own account to 
buy food for the refugees. 

Capriciously, the hurricane veered 
sharply away to the east and spared 
the island. But Dona Felisa decided 
that at the next opportunity she 
would run for Mayor. In 1946, she 
got her chance. The Mayor resigned 
to take another position and she was 
appointed in his, place—without op- 
position from her family. 

Behind Doja Felisa’s sunny smile 
is a razor-sharp political brain. No 
one appreciates this more than the 
U.S. State Department, which has 
sent her on four goodwill tours 
through Central and South America. 

When she goes abroad, Doja 
Felisa knows what to look for. “If 
you want to find out what a city is 
really thinking, go to the slums,” she 
says. “On a foreign tour, that’s the 
first place I head for. And when 
visitors come to San Juan, the first 
place that I take them is to our 
slums. I’m not proud of them, but it 
shows what we are trying to do here.” 
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Only once has she run into trouble 
abroad, but like the skilled politi- 
cian she is, she turned it to her 
advantage. It happened last year in 
Caracas, Venezuela, where she was 
invited to address 2,000 labor leaders 
and workers in a huge auditorium. 

Patiently, she started to trace 
Puerto Rico’s progress from a pov- 
erty-stricken agricultural economy 
to a bustling, industrial common- 
wealth. “We had a revolution,” she 
declared, “not with men and guns 
and blood, but with ideas. We have 
all the benefits of the people on the 
U.S. mainland. We can come and 
go as we please without visas and 
quotas, we have no defense bill, and 
we are defended by the greatest 
army in the world.” 

At this, about 50 men from all 
corners of the hall suddenly jumped 
to their feet and began to shout, 
“Yankee imperialists go home! Viva 
free Puerto Rico!” Others hissed and 
booed. Too late, Dona Felisa real- 
ized she’d been steered into a nest of 
Communists. 

Desperately, she tried to quiet the 
howling mob, but someone turned 
off her microphone. Gathering her 
white lace mantilla tighter about 
her, Dona Felisa stepped down from 
the rostrum and, with a gracious 
smile, began shaking hands with 
every man in the house. To each 


one, she said, “We in Puerto Rico 
have exactly what we want. We 
have as much freedom as you have. 
Come up and see for yourself.” 

“By the time I got through shak- 
ing almost 2,000 hands,” she recalls 
with a chuckle, “I had more friends 
among them than I would have had 
had I talked for a week.” 

In her flag-draped San Juan of- 
fice, which has pictures of President 
Eisenhower and Harry Truman, 
Dona Felisa keeps three big glass 
showcases crammed with medals and 
awards. She has two favorite tro- 
phies, however. One is a miniature 
battleship given to her by the U.S. 
Navy in recognition of her work for 
the thousands of sailors who swarm 
ashore at San Juan. (She is the only 
woman ever to receive such an 
award.) The other is a silver cross 
which makes her a Lady of the Holy 
Sepulcher, one of the highest Papal 
awards any woman can receive. 

On the wall behind her desk is the 
seal of the city of San Juan. Its in- 
scription reads: 


“It is very noble and loyal this city 
For its constancy, love and fidelity.” 


When the city’s founding fathers 
penned these lines some 400 years 
ago, they might have been thinking 
of just such a person as Dojia Felisa 
Rincén de Gautier. 


WHY EDITORS LEAVE TOWN 


HEADLINE in a Boston paper: “Hotel Burns. 


Two 


Hundred Guests Escape Half-Glad.” 


IN A LEWISTOWN, Illinois, paper: “Mrs. Jones left today 
for La Harpe and the Brookfield Zoo in Chicago to 


visit relatives.” 
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— JAMES HENRY 








EORGE BERNARD SHAW 

once received a let- 
ter addressed to George 
Bernard Shawm. In a 
beard-tossing fury, Shaw 
roared to his wife that 
his correspondent could 
not even spell the name 
of the world’s greatest 
man. Moreover, he 
fumed, there was no such word as 
“Shawm.” 

Shaw’s wife, one of the world’s 
most martyred women, quietly dis- 
agreed, led Shaw to a dictionary and 
pointed to: “Shawm—an old fash- 
ioned wind instrument.” 

—Prairie Messenger 


CERTAIN PROFESSOR, well ac- 

quainted with the foibles of 
human nature, sometimes offers 
her class this example of the con- 
jugation of the verb “to be”: 

“T am firm, you are obstinate, he 
is pigheaded.” —HAROLD HELFER 

HE DEPARTMENT STORE salesman 

walked up to the manager with a 
problem. “How,” he asked, “can I 
stop women customers from com- 
plaining about our prices, and talk- 
ing about the low prices in the good 
old days?” 

“Very easily,” replied the man- 
ager. “Act surprised and tell them 
you didn’t think they were old 
enough to remember them.” —guote 


Ps OLLOWING A REHEARSAL for my 
brother’s wedding, we held a buf- 
fet supper at our home. 

As I stood in line waiting my turn 
at the display of food, my nine-year- 
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GRIN AND SHARE IT 


old niece, who was behind me, 
tugged at my shirt sleeve and whis- 
pered, “I don’t know what to do.” 

I whispered back to follow me and 
do just as I did. A moment later, she 
tugged my sleeve again and said, 
“Don’t get any olives, I don’t like 


them.” —BOB MILLER 


HEN THEIR WIVES chanced to 

leave town at the same time, the 
first-floor apartment dweller and the 
occupant immediately above him 
decided to go fishing. 

As they cast in a lake 50 miles 
from home, the downstairs resident 
said: “I keep worrying about a cigar 
I was smoking before we left. I’m 
afraid I left it burning on my wife’s 
new bedside table.” 

“Well, you can stop worrying,” 
replied his companion. “I left my 
bathtub water running.” 

—Wall Street Journal 


OLIERE, THE FRENCH play- 

wright, regarded doctors with 
suspicion, convinced they were in 
league with the undertakers. 

Once, when the playwright was 
suddenly taken ill, his doctor was 
summoned from the country, where 
he had been hunting. When he en- 
tered the sickroom, he was still car- 
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rying his gun. Noting the weapon, 
Moliére remarked, “Are you afraid, 
sir, that your usual treatment will 
not suffice?” —f. E. EDGAR 

RITISH ACTOR-MANAGER Sir Her- 

bert Beerbohm Tree was ex- 
tremely absent-minded, and no one 
knew it better than he. 

One afternoon, during a break in 
rehearsal, he left the theater and 
went to a restaurant for lunch. He 
was still carrying the script with him. 
Seating himself at a table, he spread 
the script out in front of him and 
became engrossed in it. 

The waiter, hesitating to intrude 
upon his thoughts, hovered near the 
table. Thirty minutes passed and 
Tree still hadn’t spoken a word. 
Then he glanced at his watch and 
looked up. 

“Waiter,” he said, “if I have had 
my lunch, please bring me the check. 
If not, bring me some roast beef.” 

—. E. EDGAR 


OTHER WAS DISCUSSING with 
the mathematics teacher her 
child’s slow progress in algebra. “It 
isn’t that he refuses to try,” she said. 
“T rather think he just doesn’t be- 
lieve it at all.” —JOHN DOBINA 
SPORTS-CAR DRIVER was puzzled 
when a friend whom he had 
given a lift asked: “What’s this long 
wall we keep driving past? It’s over 
ten miles long.” ‘ 
The driver answered: “That’s not 


a wall—it’s a curb.” —PETER CAGNEY 


T= ATLANTIC FLEET was holding 
maneuvers and a call to general 
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quarters had the crew rushing to 
their stations. Already reports of 
simulated damage were being re- 
corded by damage control. 

An officer stood on the deck and, 
with crayon in hand, he stooped and 
traced out a rough circle several feet 
wide extending from the rail toward 
midship. In the middle of this area 
he wrote, “Bomb hit. Deck gone.” 

A seaman running to his post 
reached this damage sign and 
stopped. He looked at the far side of 
the circle and suddenly took the 
crayon from the hand of the amazed 
officer. Drawing two straight lines 
through the center of the circle, he 
wrote, “six-inch plank,” and hurried 
on his way. —A. M. A. Journal 


UIDE TO GROUP of tourists: ““This, 
ladies and gentlemen, is the 
greatest cataract in the country, and 
if the ladies will only be silent for a 
moment, you will hear the deafen- 


ing roar of the waters.” 
—Woodmen Of The World 
A COUPLE OF ENGINEERS got off 
the train carrying a special suit- 
case in which there was a gyroscope, 
one of those instruments that keep a 
plane on its course. 

As a gag, they started it up before 
the porter picked up the suitcase 
and headed toward the exit door to 
the cab stand. The suitcase kept on a 
straight course through the door but 
refused to turn down the street with 
the porter. He tried it three times 
and finally put the bag down. 

“You gentlemen,” he said, wag- 
ging an accusing finger at the engi- 
neers, “have been drinking too 
much.” —WMéinneapolis (Minnesota) Tribune 
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Happy ending 
for Stanley 


Beaming with joy as he plays with neigh- 
borhood children (right), 75-year-old gar- 
dener Stanley Makowski.is a man physically 
and spiritually resurrected. Ailing and 
alone, he was rescued from life’s scrap heap 
by a Williston Park, New York, housewife 
who believes literally in the Scriptural in- 
junction, “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Last fall, when Mrs. Mary Winchell, the 
mother of six, spotted Stanley trudging past 
her Long Island home, he was seriously ill 
of diabetes and seemed doomed to spend 
his remaining days in the cellar where he 
had lived for 12 years. No one appeared 
to care if he lived or died. “It was a situa- 
tion that you had to do something about,” 
Mrs. Winchell recalls. “At least I had to do 
something.” Here, in pictures, is the inspir- 
ing story of how she has given new hope to 
the proud old man who had always thought 
that “you have no friends in this world 
if there’s no money left in your pocket.” 


Photographs by Dan Budnik 
Text by Richard Kaplan 

















In stuffy, pipe-cluttered basement, Stanley slept on old bed he cherished. 


He used rest room at nearby gas station, went to New York for bath. 


Mrs. Winchell reads medicine-bottle labels to Stanley. Confused, he had 


even been buying “sugar added” foods, thinking they were “sugar free.” 





“Without her, I’d still be nothing” 


Stanley's diabetes was Mrs. Winchell’s first 
worry. To reach a free clinic he faced a 90- 
minute bus ride. So she persuaded some of 
her friends to drive him there. Previously, 
doctors had called him an “uncooperative 
patient."" “‘How could he cooperate,”’ she 
asks, “when he barely understands English?” 














“‘We just showed him that we cared” 


Before long, Stanley became a jovial 
““grandfather’’ to the Winchell family. “He 
used to be so quiet,’ says Mrs. Winchell. 
“Not because he was unfriendly; he was just 
unhappy. All we did for him was to show 
that we cared.”’ But to Stanley, this was the 
greatest gift of all. Now he constantly looks 
for ways to repay Mrs. Winchell, whom he 
calls “‘my angel with the gold hair,’ but 
she gently tells him, “Just say a prayer for 
me.’ Last Christmas, however, he bought 
her eight pairs of cotton stockings and a 
box of candy. She gave him a set of rosary 
beads. “‘I'll never forget you,"’ wept Stanley. 





At home altar (above), 


Stanley, a devout Catholic, lights a 
votive candle for Mrs. Winchell. 


As Mrs. Winchell and 

neighbor watch, Stanley conducts 
puppet show for kids. “I don't 
know if they like me,” 

he says wonderingly, “but I 


sure love them.” 





Stanley treasures faded World War | Polish Army 


uniform. He still wears it on national holidays. 


Suddenly he beheld the light of day 


Getting Stanley out of his gloomy cellar was 
difficult; few persons would rent to a man 
his age. But through a neighbor, Mrs. Win- 
chell finally found him an airy room in a 
house owned by an elderly, Polish-speaking 
widow in the nearby town of Glen Cove. 
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Mrs. Winchell, three of her children and Stanley's 
landlady, Mrs. Josephine Miezok (right), gaily 


drink soda toast to him as he arrives in new home. 


Stanley visits free clinic twice a week (below). 
He can't afford private medical care, since Social 


Security and relief checks are his only income. 











At birthday party given for him by 
Mrs. Winchell's neighbor, Betty Rosenzweig, 


Stanley blows out candles on dietetic cake. 


With Mrs. Miezok, he goes fishing on beach 
near home. “I! never knew 

such nice things could happen,” Stanley says. 
“I tell you I'm a lucky old man.” "i 











by Reed Millard 


The 


sensational 
sunflower 


Packed with protein 
and vitamins— 

and low in calories— 
it may soon 

grace the table as 
one of 

the world's most 
versatile foods 


pe SUNFLOWER may soon be 
supplying the world with 
highly nourishing foods. You 
may be eating it in spreads for 
bread, salads, spaghetti, cake, 
candy and a dozen other forms. 
That is the prediction of scien- 
tists who have discovered that 
the seeds and roots of various 
types of sunflowers are gastro- 
nomic treasure troves. 

Ever since the Indians in- 
troduced Columbus to this na- 
tive North American plant, peo- 
ple have munched on chewy, 
nutlike sunflower seeds. Now at 
the Texas Research Foundation, 
the University of Illinois, and 
other institutions, plant breeders 
are at work remodeling the sun- 
flower to make it into a wonder 
crop yielding products impor- 
tant to both overfed Americans 
and underfed populations in 
other parts of the world. 

For in the sunflower family, 
nature has performed the mira- 
cle of creating a food that can 
be all things to all men—a fat- 
tening food for those who need 
carbohydrates, a high protein 
food for those most in need of 
this basic life requirement, a 
food with almost no calories at 
all for weight watchers. 

The scientists start with the 
seeds in the giant (up to 24 
inches ‘in diameter) sunflower 
heads. The seeds have a bigger 
percentage of protein than cot- 
tonseeds or soybeans, both noted 
for richness in this particular. 
Pressed, they yield a fluid that 
looks like any cooking oil. 
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In addition, the sunflower seed 
boasts significant quantities of cal- 
cium, thiamine, niacin and vitamin 
D. The oil can be used in cookery, on 
salads and as the basic ingredient in 
oleomargarine. Sunflower oleomar- 
garine keeps better than that made 
from other oils, since sunflower oil 
totally lacks linolenic acid, which is 
detrimental to preservation. 

Ground up, sunflower seeds make 
a flour that has not only the richness 
of the oil, but added values. Up to 
50 percent of it is protein, and nu- 
tritionists aver that it is so rich in 
iron that few foods, other than egg 
yolks and liver, can compete with it. 
Even if this meal were not directly 
eaten by human beings, it would 
have great nutritional importance, 
because it makes a super feed for 
livestock and poultry, with a higher 
percentage of food value than any 
of the other standard feed crops, 
particularly oats, corn or wheat. 

If the sunflower’s so wonderful, 
what’s holding up production? Not 
nutritional but agricultural prob- 
lems, explain scientists like Dr. Earl 
Collister, head of the Texas Re- 
search Foundation’s plant breeding 
program. 

Some types are just too big, ac- 
cording to some experts. One sun- 
flower reached a record height of 30 
feet, with giant stems the size of 
small trees. Even varieties rated “av- 
erage” are about eight feet tall. This 
makes trouble in harvesting because 
combines have difficulty handling 
plants that size. On mechanized U.S. 
farms, the sunflower’s size has been a 
drawback. Some are grown in IIli- 
nois, Texas, Minnesota, Kansas and 
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California. But these U.S. acreages 
are small compared with those in 
other countries. 

In Argentina, for instance, the 
sunflower is an important row crop. 
In Canada and Russia, thousands 
of acres are devoted to sunflower cul- 
tivation. Russians started raising 
them extensively in the 19th century. 

The agricultural experts are busily 
at work cross-breeding productive 
but oversized sunflowers with shorter 
cousins from the roster of some 100 
different kinds of sunflowers. For 
once, Texas takes pride in having 
something smaller than other states! 
Dr. Collister and his associates have 
come up with varieties under 12 
inches high. At present, they are 
working with a type that is 30 inches 
tall with a six-inch seed head. It is 
suitable for mechanical harvesting. 
But this and other short varieties are 
only in the experimental stage; the 
seeds for them will probably not be 
available for several years. 

Researchers at the experimental 
fields of Co-op Vegetable Oils, Ltd., 
in Manitoba, Canada, have pro- 
duced strains that are about four 
feet high. Three years ago, research- 
ers came up with a field of pint-sized 
hybrids which, under experimental 
drought conditions, produced 2,827 
pounds of seeds per acre. 

“When you can make a single acre 
turn out almost a ton-and-a-half of 
a food product as nutritionally valu- 
able as sunflower seed,” says one 
horticulturist, “you figure you’ve 
passed an agricultural milestone.” 

Scientists see the sunflower as one 
of the most promising crops for those 
parts of the world with underdevel- 
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oped agriculture and huge, hungry 
populations. It will grow almost any- 
where. But there is one thing that 
will stunt the plant’s growth. That’s 
lack of sunlight. Experiments show 
that the loss of even a few minutes of 
sun can measurably slow the growth 
of sunflower plants. 

The researchers haven’t stopped 
with sunflower seeds. They’re also 
experimenting with the thick, woody 
stems. Crushed and compressed, they 
make a good fuel. Experimentally, 
scientists have processed the stalks 
like pulp wood and obtained a fine 
quality white paper. 

In other trials, the stems have 
been plowed under as fertilizer; and 
breeders have hit upon a use that 
may have the most promise of all—a 
sunflower with a stalk as sweet as 
candy. Maybe sunflower sugar will 
be added to the growing list of edi- 
bles from this golden wonder of the 
plant world. 

Agriculturalists may find most of 
the sunflower’s riches out of the sun 
beneath the soil. Three hundred 
years ago, French explorers found 
Indians eating what looked like 
large red peanuts. The Indians 
called them “sun roots” and showed 
the white men the plant from which 
they came—a sunflower-like herb. 
The Europeans took the roots back 
with them, and soon they were grown 


The chewy sunflower seeds yield a rich, gold- 
en oil that is excellent for cooking or salads. 
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in many parts of Europe. In Italy, 
this kind of sunflower got a new 
name, girasole, which means turning 
to the sun, and from a corruption of 
that name, it picked up a curious 
English one, “Jerusalem artichoke.” 
This plant grows five to ten feet tall 
with many yellow flower heads often 
two to three inches in diameter. 

In its natural form, the Jerusalem 
artichoke tastes something like 
celery, but there are flavor variations 
among different strains of the tuber. 
Scientific plant breeding has in- 
creased the size of the roots from 
their original peanut-size until now 
a Jerusalem artichoke looks about 
like a good-sized potato. It can be 
eaten raw, cut up in salad, fried, or 
baked. One enthusiast has so far 
found 120 different ways to prepare 
the roots. Ground up, they make a 
white flour that can be used in some 
ways like wheat flour. It’s been used 
in breads, cake, and even spaghetti. 

What intrigues the researchers in 
this diet-troubled age is a startling 
fact: this root seems to have almost 
no calories. Strictly speaking, the 
tuber does contain calories, but the 
human system cannot utilize the car- 
bohydrates in the form in which the 
Jerusalem artichoke stores them. For 
this reason, it might make a perfect 
reducing-diet food ; it has food value, 
being rich in thiamin and minerals. 
The trick is that it stores its carbohy- 
drates not as most other plants do 
(as sugars and starches) but as 
levulose and inulin. Medicine has 
long recommended this inulin-con- 
taining plant for diabetics. 

Any home gardener with a yen to 
try out Jerusalem artichokes, can 
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grow this particular sunflower with 
the large, edible roots with ease. 
Seed companies sell the roots like 
seed potatoes, for about $2 for five 
pounds, which will yield a consider- 
able supply. After that you can get 
your own seed. The sun root can be 
the last vegetable eaten in the fall 
and the first in the spring. The roots 
are not harmed by frost so long as 
they are left in the ground. In the 
spring, the roots can be planted 
early, as soon as the ground is work- 
able. Garden experts have one word 
of warning: let this sunflower loose 
in your garden and these edible roots 
will grow at a fantastic rate. 


Commercially, this astonishing 
growing power awes the agricultur- 
alists with its possibilities as a source 
of food in vast quantities. Three tons 
per acre is an average yield for 
potatoes. The incredible sun root 
commonly produces five to six tons— 
and has set records up to 20! 

Take the family of plants that 
grow practically any place in abun- 
dance, plants endowed by nature 
with potential food riches in seeds, 
stems and roots— and it’s easy to see 
why the agricultural scientists are so 
sure that the sunflower has a place 
in the future as bright as the golden 
face it turns to the sun. Wi 
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The tragedy 
of the 
“stale marriage” 


by Hugo A. Bourdeau 


Executive Director, Marriage Counseling Service, Baltimore, Md. 
as told to Robert Liston 


Once they were passionately in love; now blind forces 
are tearing their relationship to shreds. 
It happens to many couples. An expert tells how to fight it 


NE OF THE MOST COMMON COMPLAINTS a marriage Counselor 
hears is, “We’ve grown apart.” 

Couples once so in love they couldn’t wait to get to the altar now 
look at each other and say, “We’re strangers.” And many of them 
are. They have allowed keeping house, rearing children, earning a 
living and even being good citizens to keep them from the tasks of 
maintaining a satisfactory marriage. 

These couples have forgotten how to enjoy the sublimely close 
personal relationship with another human being which marriage 
alone offers. They have forgotten—or were unaware—that such a 
relationship is not the product of accident but of effort. They lose 
sight of the simple truth that people grow—either better or worse, 
broader or narrower—during their lives. Just living under the same 
roof is no guarantee that two people will grow in the same way. 

Unfortunately, modern society is like a centrifuge. Couples get 
into the spin of day-to-day living, then fly off in different directions. 
A husband generally flies toward his work, a wife toward her 
home and family. 

For example, a man we shall call James Benson was a salesman 
for a pharmaceutical firm and came into daily contact with doctors, 
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dentists, druggists and hospital administrators; it was mentally 
stimulating work. In sharp contrast, his wife, Anne, was a model 
housekeeper with a compulsive need for order. She could not quit 
for the day until every ash tray was cleaned, every dirty cup washed, 
dried and put away. This took up all her days and most of her eve- 
nings. She normally worked right up until bedtime, with little time 
for reading or other diversion. Her recreation was shopping or an 
occasional coffee klatch with neighbors whose talk also centered on 
nothing but babies, cake-baking and faulty plumbing. 

This went on for years, until James insisted that she go to a 
cocktail party. Anne endured it and came home in tears. “You 
ignored me all evening,” she wailed. 

James explained to me that he had tried to engage her in conver- 
sation all evening. He had failed, because she was so out of touch 
with life she didn’t know what to talk about. “I can’t seem to reach 
her anymore,” he said. 

But wives such as Anne, who let themselves become dreary, are 
no worse than husbands who degenerate into mere “breadwinners.” 

Tom Jenkins was the owner of a large and successful firm. He 
installed his wife, Ruth, in a $50,000 home, gave her all the money 
she wanted, then threw himself into his business affairs 12 or 14 
hours a day. He’d come home, eat, fall asleep watching television, 
then go to bed to repeat the ritual the next day. When Ruth com- 
plained of boredom he gave her money to buy a new hat. 

In desperation, Ruth joined a “Great Books” class and a current 
events club. Before long, she was a stimulating woman of knowledge 
and varied interests. Tom was a modern Rip van Winkle; life had 
passed him by. He could give me the exact cost of shipping goods 
to Chicago, but couldn’t remember his own son’s birthday. 

Remarkably, it was a business crisis which brought them to me. 
Tom had mentioned to Ruth his need for a special exemption from 
the city in order to expand his offices. He complained he didn’t 
know the official that could grant his request. 

“Oh, I know him,” Ruth said. “T’ll phone him right now.” She 
did, arranging an appointment for Tom on the next day. 

“How did you know him?” Tom asked suspiciously. 

“His wife belongs to my Great Books class. He comes with her 
occasionally,” Ruth informed him. Tom was greatly disturbed that 
his wife knew the community’s influential members while he didn’t. 
“Why wasn’t I in on this?” he asked resentfully. 

“Because all you do is eat and work and sleep,” Ruth told him. 
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Tom felt like a stranger—and he 
really was. 

Relationships such as these are dis- 
mal things. They hardly add up to 
a marriage. Rather, it is two indi- 
viduals cohabiting. There are many 
subjects they don’t talk about, lest 
they quarrel. Neither discusses per- 
sonal problems with the other; they 
try in vain to solve them alone. The 
problems worsen until someone else 
is found to talk to. 


HESE COUPLEs seldom are hostile 

to each other. Theirs is a state of 
ennui. Their marriage is like a closed 
window. They can look in and out at 
each other, but never reach one an- 
other. It continues until, as hap- 
pened in a recent case, the wife says, 
“Since you’re getting home so late 
from the lodge, why don’t you sleep 
in the guest room? That way we 
won’t disturb each other.” 

A year or two later, when the 
youngest child left home, this couple 
went through the formality of a di- 
vorce. But actually, they had been 
separated for years. 

What can such couples do? 

One course of action is to go back 
to the point of separation and start 
all over again if possible. 

I know one couple, married a doz- 
en years, who went all the way back 
to courtship. By agreement, she 
moved into a furnished apartment a 
few doors away. Her husband called 
her up for dates. He brought flowers 
and candy, and they even parked in 
lovers’ lane. 

When they resumed living to- 
gether, they sold their old home and 
moved into a new one. This sym- 
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bolized their remarriage and a start 
on something better than mediocrity. 

Few couples need go to this ex- 
treme, For most, rediscovering old 
interests, creating fresh, joint enter- 
prises is sufficient. A sharp break 
with routine is all many require. 

As Anne Benson became less a 
housekeeper and more a wife, she 
recognized her compulsive need for 
order and learned to leave some- 
thing undone each day to spend the 
time with her husband. 

And Tom Jenkins found that as- 
sociates could handle his “pressing” 
business affairs just as well as him- 
self. He began going to his wife’s 
Great Books class. He not only en- 
joyed himself, but saw one of his 
business competitors doing the same. 

Sometimes, just the search for 
joint activity is enough. One couple 
tried bowling, but the husband didn’t 
like it very much. In vain, they tried 
painting, ceramics and furniture re- 
finishing. The husband was an en- 
thusiastic golfer. But when his wife 
tried it, she objected to the walking 
and was afraid of snakes. They even 
started going to bingo games, but 
found them boring. 

A year and a half later, they were 
still without a mutual activity yet 
they were obviously a close, com- 
panionable couple. They were aware 
of it and happily explained: “We’ve 
had so much fun just looking for 
something to do.” 

The goal is not activity; merely 
going out together is not the answer. 
The search is for companionship. 

The Mortons, for instance, cer- 
tainly had activity. The first day this 
confused and troubled couple sat in 
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my office, Irma Morton said, “One 
thing about us, we certainly do 
things together.” 

That they did. She and her hus- 
band George were well-to-do and 
moved in a highly social set. They 
moved so much they never stopped. 
They had attended some kind of 
function seven nights a week for the 
15 years of their marriage. 

Physically, they were in each 
other’s company every night. But 
were they together? 

Said Irma: “When I go with him I 
feel he’s there to make a business con- 
tact. He doesn’t need me. It’s merely 
socially acceptable to take me.” 

Said George: “When I go to her 
club dances and charity bazaars, I 
feel like a bump on a log. I’m her 
escort, not her husband.” 

They were, in truth, strangers. At 
first, their gadding about was a sub- 
conscious means of postponing mar- 
riage adjustment. Of late, their ac- 
tivity had become an excuse for not 
facing each other alone. It was a 
means of warding off the guilt that 
they felt about the condition of 
their marriage. 

Marriage adjustment is a four- 
step process. First comes empathy or 
understanding. Then there is au- 
tonomy, in which couples act inde- 
pendently. Later they learn to do 
things together. Finally they learn 
to create companionship. 

The Mortons were stuck at the 
autonomy stage. They were so inde- 
pendent they were two individuals. 
Even in the same room they were 
not together, because they were not 
“involved.” There was little com- 
munication. Neither knew what the 
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other’s thoughts might be. There was 
no real interest in the other’s activi- 
ties and problems. They seldom 
shared ideas and viewpoints. And 
when each complained the other 
never told his partner anything, it 
was a simple matter of not asking. 

Communication in marriage can- 
not be emphasized enough. It is im- 
possible for a couple to make an ad- 
justment unless they can speak to 
each other freely and hear what the 
other actually says; in other words, 
hear with understanding. 

Couples who have grown apart 
are often so intent on building up 
barriers that when one speaks, the 
other immediately attaches the 
wrong meaning, or hears sinister, 
hostile overtones where none exist. 

Slowly, the Mortons learned to 
listen with understanding. Each 
stopped attributing snide motives to 
the other. They began to truly un- 
derstand one another. 

George was able to say, “What 
color is your hair? You’ve worn a 
rinse so long I can’t remember what 
color it actually is,” without Irma 
construing it as a personal insult. 

And Irma could say, “Why do 
you wear that horrible Japanese 
housecoat? I associate it with a sec- 
ond-rate vaudeville act I once saw 
in Chinatown,” and George knew 
she really meant the housecoat was 
horrible—not he. 

In learning communication, the 
Mortons found companionship. By 
plan, they went out one night a week, 
studiously avoiding their friends, so 
they could really be together. 

Companionship and involvement 
will not just happen. The Mortons, 
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the Jenkins and the Bensons all had 
to make an effort to find time for 
each other and for marriage. 

There is a natural clash between 
the activities of husbands and wives. 
Away at work all day, he prefers to 
stay home in the evening. At home 
all day with squalling children and 
dirty dishes, she prefers to go out. 
The effort required to disrupt these 
routines is part of the effort that 
makes a better marriage. 

In counseling, I try to help mar- 
ried “strangers” understand that 


marriage is not just a clean house, a 
jungle of appliances, a new car every 
year, a set of boxing gloves for 
junior or dancing lessons for Sally. 

Marriage is the union of two peo- 
ple. It is companionship and com- 
munication and closeness. The type 
of marriage two people envision on 
their wedding day can be achieved 
if they will—through all their years 
—have concern for each other, as 
well as for material things, and culti- 
vate the art of living in the present 
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A CORONET QUICK QUIZ 


Nature, as well as man, sometimes deals 
in superlatives. Guest Quizmaster John 
Daly, moderator of CBS-TV’s “What's 

My Line?” (Sundays, 10:30 p.m., EDST) 
invites you to pick the correct answers 
from among the choices below. Check 
your answers on pg. 107. 


superlatively speaking 


1. The longest single span bridge is the: 

(a) Royal Gorge (b) George Washington (c) Golden Gate 
2. The longest river is the winding: 

(a) Nile (b) Mississippi (c) Amazon 

3. The smallest bird in flight is the: 

(a) bush tit (b) kinglet (c) hummingbird 

4. The largest bird is the: 

(a) condor (b) ostrich (c) megapode 

5. The lowest temperature was registered in: 

(a) Siberia (b) Greenland (c) Alaska 

6. The largest rod-and-reel catch on record is a: 

(a) tuna (b) man-eating shark (c) Pacific black marlin 
7. The lowest point on the earth’s land surface is: 

(a) The Lybian Desert (b) Death Valley (c) The Dead Sea shores 
8. The simplest form of animal life is the: 

(a) protozoa (b) slug (c) mite 

9. The largest animal is the: 

(a) hippopotamus (b) elephant (c) whale 

10. The longest run on Broadway was that of: 

(a) “Tobacco Road” (b) “The Little Foxes” (c) “Life With Father” 
11. The first launched man-made satellite weighed about: 
(a) 184 pounds (b) 75 pounds (c) 23 pounds 

12. The deepest place yet sounded is in the: 

(a) Atlantic Ocean (b) Pacific Ocean (c) Indian Ocean 
13. A world record for deep diving is: 

(a) 2,000 feet (b) 250 feet (c) 600 feet 

14. The highest waterfall is: 

(a) Victeria Falls (b) Angel Falls (c) Niagara Falls 

15. The highest point of the world touches the sky of: 
(a) Tibet-Nepal (b) India (c) Argentina 





Your heart— 
and what affects it 


by Walter Ross 


OME YEARS AGO, a young boy 
fell on a paper knife. It pierced 
his chest and penetrated his heart. 
A surgeon opened the chest and 
found the heart still beating, with 
no wound apparent. The heart had 
already healed itself; the only evi- 
dence of the injury was an ac- 
cumulation of blood. 

This is only one of the remark- 
able stories that can be told about 
the heart, the most amazing and 
strongest muscle in your body. 

Every day this small (no more 
than *%4 pound) muscle moves from 
five to ten tons of blood. In 70 
years it generates enough energy to 
lift a giant battleship 14 feet in the 
air. It starts working before you 
are born and continues ceaselessly, 
although at varying rates depend- 
ing on your work, the stimulants 
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you use, the food you eat, the dis- 
eases you suffer, the emotions you 
feel and even the weather. 

The normal rate at which your 
heart beats is the same as your 
pulse rate. It ranges from as few 
as 40 beats per minute—Glenn 
Cunningham, the famous miler, 
had a pulse this low—to 100. In 
times of stress or excitement, your 
pulse may double, although it will 
probably not go above 220 beats 
per minute. Rapid beating, even 
for months, does not usually strain 
your heart. However, a pulse or- 
dinarily returns to its normal rate 
after a few minutes of rest. 

Your heart works at only 1/10 
of capacity when you are resting. 
Even when you are doing very hard 
labor or exercise, your heart has at 
least a 30 percent reserve for extra 
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effort. It’s not possible to damage 
a healthy heart by the most stren- 
uous effort. If you come too close 
to the limit of your heart’s effi- 
ciency, your body has a built-in 
safeguard — fainting — that causes 
you to stop effort and fall into a 
horizontal position in which your 
heart works least and gets a chance 
to recoup its strength. 

Keeping in mind these facts 
about your heart, let’s take a look 
at the things that affect it: 


Hard labor and exercise 


Most doctors believe that steady 
physical labor or exercise strength- 
ens a healthy heart. If your body 
muscles are fit, your heart muscle 
will be stronger. If your muscles 
are slack, your heart will be less 
able to stand a heavy load. 

There is evidence that steady 
hard labor is insurance against 
heart attacks. Recently, a study in 
British hospitals showed that heart 
attacks were three times as com- 
mon among light workers (school- 
teachers, bus drivers, clerks) as 
among boilermakers, dock laborers 
and coal miners. Attacks were five 
times as common among younger 
light workers—ages 45 to 59—as 
compared with attacks among 
heavy laborers of the same ages. 


Sexual intercourse 


Heart specialists generally regard 
sexual intercourse as a form of ex- 
ercise not damaging to healthy 
hearts and a useful means of re- 
leasing emotional tensions. They 
usually counsel their patients, even 
those who have had heart attacks, 
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to continue their sex habits as they 
did before their attacks. They do 
caution against overindulgence 
and recommend that sex relations 
take place early enough in the eve- 
ning so that there is plenty of time 
for rest and sleep afterward. “I 
wouldn’t recommend that one of 
my recovered patients have rela- 
tions with his wife just before go- 
ing to work,” one doctor said. “The 
rule I use is: act your age. Don’t 
try to be the sexual athlete at 45 
you were at 25.” 

The same physician pointed out 
that illicit sex relations might be a 
threat to a man with high blood 
pressure, since fear of discovery 
might increase his tension and 
raise his blood pressure. 


Heat and humidity 


As air temperature and humidity 
rise, your heart works harder to 
keep your body temperature nor- 
mal. On a very hot, humid day as 
much as 60 percent of your blood 
supply may be at the surface of your 
body. Your heart will beat faster 
to push more blood into your lungs. 

Heat stress is increased by hard 
work or exercise, which alone can 
raise body temperatures as much 
as 4°; by wearing heavy clothing; 
by eating heavy meals; and by ex- 
posure to the sun. 

You can decrease heat stress by 
wearing light clothing, shading 
your head from the sun, eating 
lighter meals—less meat and fat— 
and avoiding iced drinks, which 
raise body temperatures. Middle- 
aged people who must work or ex- 
ercise in hot weather should begin 
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working lightly in the spring and 
increase work gradually. Then 
when July and August come, these 
persons will be able to take the 
extra stress of heat and hard work. 


Cold 


When outside temperatures fall, 
your heart expends more effort to 
keep you warm. The colder it gets, 
the more work your heart must do 
—pumping warm blood to your skin 
and extremities. Also, at low tem- 
peratures your basal metabolism— 
the rate at which your body burns 
food to keep you alive—rises, call- 
ing for more output by your heart. 
Normal hearts can easily stand 
cold stress. Light, warm clothing 
is a help. However, cold stimulates 
many to sudden activity. In mid- 
dle-aged, sedentary people the sud- 
den stress of overactivity and cold 
may be dangerous, especially for 
those who have damaged hearts— 
for cold tends to mask certain 
symptoms of heart disease. 


Altitude and oxygen 


At high altitudes, where the oxy- 
gen content of air is lower, your 
heart has to work harder to extract 
enough to keep your tissues sup- 
plied. Modern airplanes flying at 
great altitudes maintain cabin 
pressures equal to the air only a 
few thousand feet up. Since you 
spend rnost of your time sitting, 
you are not likely to notice the 
lower oxygen content of the air. 
Oxygen equipment is carried for 
those who do feel the difference. 
Newcomers to high: places are 
apt to feel altitude distress if they 
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try to maintain their normal activ- 
ities. Their tissues, deprived of | 
enough oxygen, will make them 
feel tired, however, and keep them 
from straining their hearts. Hearts 
can adapt to thin air, as is proved 
by the daily hard work performed 
by Andean Indians. 


Alcohol 


Alcohol is a mild heart stimulant 
which very slightly increases the 
work done by the heart. In very 
large quantities it can damage the 
heart muscle; but it is more likely 
to hurt the brain and liver. 

The strongest effect alcohol has 
on your heart is probably through 
your emotions. If alcohol makes 
you tense and angry, don’t drink. 
If it makes you feel relaxed and 
affable, many doctors feel that 
having a drink or two before din- 
ner may be beneficial. 


Coffee and tea 


The caffeine in coffee and tea is a 
stimulant to the heart. It also af- 
fects the nervous system—in some 
people more than others. Those 
especially susceptible to caffeine 
will notice an increased pulse or 
palpitation. None of these things 
will cause heart disease, according 
to Dr. Paul Dudley White, noted 
cardiologist. 


Tobacco 


Tobacco has a constricting effect 
on blood vessels. Since it raises 
your blood pressure, it adds a 
burden to your heart. As with 
caffeine, tobacco is more easily tol- 
erated by some than by others. 
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Some people get so much relax- 
ation from smoking, and are made 
so nervous by being deprived of 
tobacco, that doctors are reluctant 
to make them stop, even after 
they’ve had heart attacks. No 
heart specialist will say bluntly 
that smoking damages your heart— 
but statistics show that heavy 
cigarette smokers get at least twice 
as many heart attacks as those who 
smoke less or not at all. 


Rheumatic fever 


The infectious disease that does 
most permanent heart damage is 
rheumatic fever. It is most often 
found in children, but also among 
young adults. Rheumatic fever oc- 
curs chiefly in the northern U.S. 
between January and June. Its 
symptoms include a preceding sore 
throat, headache, fever from 101° 
to 104°, abdominal pain and nau- 
sea, rash and swollen neck glands. 

Permanent damage to the tis- 
sues of the heart happens usually 
as the result of several attacks of 
rheumatic fever—and people who 
have had one, have at least a 50-50 
chance of getting more. 

It used to be almost impossible 
to stop repeated attacks of rheu- 
matic fever. Today, however, with 
slow-acting penicillin and sulfona- 
mides, recurrences of the disease 
can be and are being controlled. 


Teeth 


A businessman complained to his 
doctor of an irregular heart beat. 
The physician checked and found 
that the man’s pulse was indeed 
irregular. He sent the man to his 
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dentist to have his teeth X-rayed. 
The films showed an abscessed 
molar. When this was removed, 
the man’s heart became regular. 

Abscessed teeth are such a com- 
mon source of irregular pulses that 
doctors recommend routine teeth 
X rays to patients who have an 
irregular beat. 


Pregnancy 


Carrying a baby imposes an in- 
creasing load on the mother’s 
heart, mostly in the later months 
of pregnancy. The mother’s heart 
work is probably 50 percent above 
normal in the ninth month of preg- 
nancy because of the extra blood 
supply. The strain is bearable by 
women with normal hearts. Even 
many women with heart disease 
can bear children under medical 
supervision which should start be- 
fore pregnancy. 


Eating 


The amount you eat affects your 
heart by making it work harder 
for a longer period after a heavy 
meal. Nobody knows exactly how 
certain fats can affect your heart; 
but many physicians prescribe a 
low-fat diet as a safeguard against 
attacks. Some of these doctors feel 
that the fat content of your diet 
may affect your circulatory system 
by increasing deposits of choles- 
terol, a yellowish fatty substance, 
on blood vessel walls. 


High blood pressure 


Your blood has to be under pres- 
sure to circulate through your 
body. Normal blood pressure is 
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created primarily by the heart’s 
contraction and partly by the blood 
vessels. It changes constantly un- 
der a variety of stresses and relax- 
ations in the bodies of normal 
people. Blood pressure becomes a 
strain on your heart only when it 
stays too high for a long time. 
Then it may cause the heart to en- 
large and pump harder to keep 
blood flowing. High blood pressure 
is a greater threat when the suf- 
ferer also has hardened arteries. 

High blood pressure is no longer 
the early death sentence it used to 
be. In many cases it can be brought 
down with combinations of drugs, 
some of them quite new, or with 
surgery. Psychotherapy also helps, 
for often high blood pressure re- 
sults from the inability to relax 
or overaggressive attitudes. 


Overweight 


Every pound of body weight over 
that which is normal for your 
height and build is a strain on your 
heart. Being overweight is even 
more of a burden for someone with 
high blood pressure. Moreover, the 
hearts of the obese cannot stand 
heat strain as well as those of nor- 
mal weight. 

Life insurance companies charge 
overweight people extra premiums 
because statistics show a much 
higher death rate among the 
obese, mostly from heart and circu- 
latory diseases. If these same over- 
weight people reduce, they have a 
normal life expectancy. 


Tension 
One way of measuring how hard 
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the heart is working is by the num- 
ber of calories burned each minute. 
For example, a steelworker doing 
heavy labor consumes an average 
of 4.4 calories per minute; a sur- 
geon performing an operation 
burns only 3 calories per minute. 
But blood pressure and pulse rates 
tell a different story. The surgeon’s 
extra heart work is more than four 
times as great as the steelworker’s. 

This suggests that men who 
work or live under continual ten- 
sion may be putting greater 
strains on their hearts than men 
who do hard physical labor all day 
long. A man who does physical 
work gets tired and has to rest, but 
a man under tension may be unable 
to relax, not giving his heart and 
arteries a chance to renew their 
strength. 


Neurosis 


There is a disease called “cardiac 
neurosis” which has the symptoms 
of heart disease but actually is an 
emotional disturbance. It is usually 
caused by intense, prolonged fear— 
sometimes fear of heart disease it- 
self. It is frequently found among 
soldiers who are abnormally fright- 
ened of combat--then it is called 
“soldier’s heart.” 

This condition is not an illusion— 
it often makes invalids of its vic- 
tims. Like its cause, its cure has 
nothing to do with the heart: psy- 
chotherapy is the answer. One 
young man who thought he was 
dying of heart disease found 
that he had cardiac neurosis. After 
eight months with a psychothera- 
pist he learned that he wasn’t 
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physically ill and was gradually 
able to resume an active life and 
to get married. 


Hormones 


Between the ages of 35 and 55, 
three times as many white men die 
of heart disease as white women. 
In the same age group, white men 
have about five-and-a-half times as 
much fatal hardening of the arter- 
ies as white women. 

The difference seems to lie in sex 
hormones. Both men and women 
secrete androgens (male _hor- 
mones) and estrogens (female 
hormones). However, women’s 
bodies manufacture a great deal 
more female hormones than men’s 
bodies. And it is these hormones 
that physicians think protect wom- 
en from heart and circulatory dis- 
eases. However, giving extra 
estrogens to men feminizes them, 
so these hormones in their present 
form are not a useful preventive 
of heart disease. 


Rest and sleep 


Your heart requires periods of rest 
and relaxation between periods 
of effort, in order to recoup its 
reserve strength. Heart special- 
ists recommend at least eight 
hours of rest at night for healthy 
patients; more for those who have 
had heart attacks. They prescribe 
non-competitive sports so _ that 
their patients can stop and rest 
before becoming overtired. The 
heart specialists don’t believe that 
anyone should rest too much or 
turn himself into an invalid—not 
even those patients who have heart 
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disease, except in serious cases. 
Age 


As you get older, your heart, along 
with the rest of your body, is more 
prone to accident and disease. This 
does not mean that you should 
pamper your heart after you pass 
age 40—it does mean that you 
should gradually take things a 
little easier. 

If you’re a tennis player, switch 
from playing strenuous singles to 
a slower’ game of doubles. Do a 
lot of walking. One heart specialist 
in his 50s told me that he gets his 
minimum daily exercise by walk- 
ing his dog, by shunning elevators 
when going downstairs or when 
climbing no more than two flights, 
and by playing golf week ends. 


Custom 


Most hearts can do what they’ve 
been accustomed to doing. The men 
who make headlines by dropping 
dead after shoveling the first heavy 
snow or running for a train prob- 
ably had taken no exercise for 
weeks or months previous to the 
big effort and probably had a heart 
or blood vessel disease that would 
have struck within hours or days 
in any case. 


The lesson of all this is simply that 
your heart is equipped to take a 
fantastic number and intensity of 
strains. You can harm it more by 
worrying about it and pampering 
it than by giving it plenty of work 
and plenty of rest. Treat it with 
respect and it will last you a life- 
time. iv 
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EZUMAN COMED WZ 


Y FOUR-YEAR-OLD NIECE was 
giving a blow-by-blow descrip- 

tion of a quarrel she’d had with 
her cousin to someone over her toy 
telephone. Her mother heard her 
end the conversation with, “And 
Perry—then she slapped me in the 
face, and I don’t like her. All right, 
Perry, good-by.” 

“To whom were you talking, 
honey?” asked her mother. 

“Why, Perry Mason, of course, 
and I think he’ll take my case.” 


—MRS. A. J. ROGERS, JR. 


re, our young son was lis- 
tening to a broadcast of the 
Milwaukee Braves ball game which 
opened with the singing of the na- 
tional anthem. 

During the singing, he stood up 
very solemnly and, as the anthem 
came to a close, he sang, “And the 
homers of the Braves.” 

—MRS. M. OTTERBEIN 


WAS EXTREMELY NERVOUS on the 
‘ day of our wedding. But my hus- 
band was just as nervous. He had 
many things to attend to before he 
would call for me and take me to 
city hall for the simple ceremony. 

In his feverish state, he thought 
he’d better make a list of all that he 
had to remember. A few weeks later, 
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I came across that list and it read: 
1. Haircut 
2. Car—service station 
3. Wedding rings 
4. Corsage 
5. Bride 


—BABETTE C. IVAN 


UT IN THE Rocky Mountain 
0 West, my cousin, a long-dis- 
tance operator, was once faced with 
the problem of getting a call from 
New York through to a vacationing 
executive. 

The gentleman had left his hotel 
and one number after another failed 
to locate him. This naturally took 
considerable time. 

When she finally cut back in on 
the New York line she overheard 
the waiting operator remark, “What- 
ever can that Denver operator be 
doing?” Then, hearing my cousin on 
the line, she chided: “What took you 
so long?” 

Slightly miffed by this seeming in- 
justice after all her effort, my cousin 
replied: “Oh, the usual thing. The 
stage just lumbered in and we all 
went down to see who was on it.” 


—MELA M. LINDSAY 


M« LITTLE GRANDSON hurried to 
answer the ringing telephone. 
It was a long-distance call and the 
operator, on hearing a child’s voice, 
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said, “Will you please bring someone 

older than you to the phone?” 
“Okay,” answered the boy, “I'll 

bring Mommy. She’s 42 years old.” 


—MRS. JOHN TOGSTAD 


MAN APPROACHED a farmer and 

asked the price of a horse he 
had advertised for sale. The farmer 
quoted the exorbitant 
$3,000. Getting over the initial 
shock, the prospective buyer made a 
more reasonable offer of $150. 

“That’s coming down a lot,” said 
the farmer, “but I’ll take it.” 

As the buyer counted out the 
money, he couldn’t resist asking the 
seller why he would accept $150 
after naming such a large amount 
originally. 

“Well,” drawled the farmer, “I 
just thought maybe you might want 
to own a $3,000 horse.” 


—EVELYN MULKERN 


HEN MY SON was three years 
old he was a most curious 
youngster. He was always picking up 
things, shaking them and, more often 
than not, dropping and breaking 
them before I could get to him. 
One day, hearing a loud crash in 
the vicinity of my bedroom, I started 
toward the sound, shouting, “Jon, if 
you've broken anything, you had 
better start saying your prayers!” 
Just as I walked into the bed- 
room, he backed away from the 
broken object, clasped his hands to- 
gether, closed his eyes and lisped, 
“Now I lay me down to sleep . . .” 
—CAROLYN J. YARBROUGH 


ELIEVING THAT CULTURE is ab- 
sorbed from environment, I 
started quoting bits of famous works 
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sum of. 


to my children as soon as they were 
old enough to enjoy their nursery 
rhymes. It was only a short time un- 
til they began reciting both with 
equal dexterity. 

My pride was punctured, how- 
ever, when I overheard my three- 
year-old son quoting Shakespeare in 
the light of his own experience. My 
small Hamlet was saying, “To be- 
have or not to behave. That is the 
question.” —MARY 0. MONICAL 
| tow NIGHTS A WEEK I attend 

night school at a local college 


-where most of the students are hard- 


working businessmen trying to get 
their degrees. One evening an Eng- 
lish professor, complimenting us on 
our excellent scholastic record, said: 
“T hold you up to my day students, 
telling them how you family men 
work all day and still get better 
grades than they do.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t be too hard on 
them,” one businessman com- 
mented. “After all, they take their 
report cards home to understanding 
parents. We have to face our kids!” 

—ERNEST BLEVINS (Quote) 

FRIEND, who was admiring the 

& Texan’s new sports car, asked if 
it was air-conditioned. 

“No,” was the answer, “but I al- 
ways keep a couple of cold ones in 
the refrigerator.” 


—ALMA MINZER 





Do you remember any funny original 
stories in the world of Human Comedy? 
Send them to: “Human Comedy,” Coro- 
net, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Payment on publication . . . No contri- 
butions can be acknowledged or returned. 
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by Kurt R. Grossmann 


The humanitarian 
who cheated Hitler 


At any moment he could have 
been executed for treason: But for five years he protected 
1,100 Jews slated to die under the Gestapo terror 


f rs 


a 





r 1947, THREE WOMEN—all new- 
ly arrived Jewish displaced per- 
sons from Germany—approached 
the Rescue Department of the World 
Jewish Congress in New York with 
an astonishing request. 
“Please,” they asked, “can you 
send food packages to this man?” 
The official took one look at the 
name and address on the card, then 
exclaimed in amazement: “A Ger- 
man! After all the Nazis did to you?” 
“Oscar Schindler saved our lives,” 
replied the women. “He saved over 
1,100 Jews. Now we must help him.” 
This unusual episode opened the 
file on the story of a remarkable 


Gentile industrialist who helped balk 
Hitler’s insane plan to exterminate 
European Jewry. Although many 
other Christians throughout the con- 
tinent risked death to save Jews 
from the Nazi terror, there was one 
startling difference in Oscar Schind- 
ler’s case. As a loyal German pro- 
ducing war material, he operated 
directly under the eyes of the Ge- 
stapo and the S.S. Yet every day 
from 1940 to 1945, he personally 
fed, clothed and protected an ever- 
increasing flock of Jewish men and 
women marked for death. At any 
moment he might have been exe- 
cuted for treason. Miraculously, his 
scheme worked; every one of his 
1,100 charges survived. 

Until the 1938 Munich Pact, Os- 
car Schindler appeared destined for 
a prosperous but uneventful career 
as the son of well-to-do German 
Catholic parents who owned a farm- 
equipment factory in Zwittau, a city 
in the Moravian section of Czecho- 
slovakia. When the Nazis marched 
into the Sudetenland, Oscar was 28 
—tall and powerfully built, with 
reddish-blond hair and blue eyes. 

At this point, Schindler made the 
first in a series of momentous deci- 
sions. He joined German Army In- 
telligence as a civilian employee at 
Breslau. Here he formed lasting 
friendships with a number of career 
officers. Many of them, he discov- 
ered, secretly detested Hitler—and 
their attitude rubbed off on him. 

With the outbreak of war, Schind- 
ler made a second fateful decision. 
He could keep his job, he was in- 
formed, only if he joined the Army. 
Instead, he chose to enter war pro- 





duction; he and his wife went to 
Nazi-occupied Poland in 1940 to 
seek a factory. The Germans were 
then busy seizing Jewish-owned 
property and forcing owners into 
“bankruptcy.” Schindler acquired a 
small “bankrupt” plant at Cracow 
which, with 25 Polish and seven 
Jewish workers, was turning out 
kitchen equipment. Unwittingly, he 
had now found the “cover” for his 
future rescue operations. 

Polish Jews were being torn from 
their homes and herded into ghettos 
and brutal labor gangs. Only by 
working at a German-owned firm 
could these people hope to escape 
forced transfer. 

Schindler’s rescue efforts began 
on a small scale when he took over 
the factory and hired the former 
owners and other competent Jews 
who desperately sought work. At 
first, he had no conscious plans for 
rescue. He retained warm memories 
of Jewish friends during his school 
days and he deplored the persecu- 
tion around him. Gradually his dis- 
tress turned to horror. Every day 
his Jewish employees came to plead 
for a father, a brother, a neighbor. 
“Bring him around,” Schindler 
would answer. By the end of 1941, 
he was employing 190 Jews. 

In 1942, Hitler’s diabolical “‘solu- 
tion” to the Jewish “problem”—a 
blueprint for the systematic murder 
of 6,000,000 men, women and chil- 
dren—was put into operation. Able- 
bodied Jews were forced into slave 
labor, and the young, weak and sick 
were thrown into concentration 
camps. A peremptory notice went 
out to industrialists: all employers 
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of Jewish slave labor would be 
responsible for housing them in 
barbed-wire compounds, to be 
guarded by S.S. troops. Unless bar- 
racks were built within five days, 
even able-bodied Jews would be con- 
signed to the death camps. 

Schindler was angered and re- 
volted by the senseless cruelty. As a 
loyal German, he would gladly work 
around the clock for the war effort. 
But as a human being, he considered 
himself morally bound to use every 
means possible to defy Hitler’s pro- 
gram of slaughter. 

Courageously, he ordered and 
paid for the immediate construction 
of oversized barracks. Here he set- 
tled his own flock of 190 Jews and 
450 Jewish slave workers of other 
Gefiman factory owners. 

The number of his Jewish em- 
ployees was to grow from over 600 
in 1942 to approximately 800 in 
1943, 900 in 1944 and 1,100 in 1945. 
Not all these were bona fide workers. 
Some were the wives or parents of 
employees ; others were people smug- 
gled into the plant, with Schindler’s 
assistance, to hide out until the Jew- 
ish underground could smuggle 
them out of the country. When S:S. 
officers made inspection tours, these 
non-producers had to be concealed 
or disguised as employees. 

Once every month, Schindler had 
to submit carefully doctored lists of 
workers to draw the meager food ra- 
tions allotted to slaves. For the privi- 
lege of “renting” each slave, he had 
to pay their S.S. masters five Polish 
zlotys per day, then about $1. 

The cost of preserving this small 
army mounted every week. The S.S. 
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factory and barracks guards were 
regulars on Schindler’s payroll, and 
he paid huge bribes to influential 
Nazi officials. He was also lavish 
with presents, liquor, parties, women 
and well-timed favors—all in a cal- 
culated effort to build goodwill. 

Schindler’s quick thinking saved 
many lives. One day, an S.S. officer 
became irritated by the slow prog- 
ress of an elderly man trying to push 
a heavy wheelbarrow. 

“Malingerer!” shouted the offi- 
cer. “Execute that Jew!” 

As the doomed man was led out 
to a back courtyard, Schindler smil- 
ingly told the S.S. bully, “I’ve just 
received some fine French cognac. 
Let me get some for you.” He walked 
away nonchalantly. Once out of 
sight, he ran to a storeroom, seized a 
bottle of cognac with one hand, a 
bottle of vodka with the other, and 
raced to the back yard. There, an 
S.S. guard was just raising his gun. 
Schindler waved the vodka in the 
guard’s face. 

“We’re alone out here,” he whis- 
pered breathlessly. “Nobody can see 
us. Forget about the execution. I'll 
hide the man and accept all re- 
sponsibility. You take the vodka.” 

The guard lowered his gun, took 
the bottle and disappeared. Still 
holding the cognac, Schindler un- 
tied the trembling worker, told him 
where to find a hiding place, and 
returned briskly to his S.S. “friend.” 

On another occasion, Schindler 
came back from a business trip to 
learn that in only three hours, two of 
his Jewish workers were to be exe- 
euted at the nearby Plaszow con- 
centration camp. The day before, 
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they had inadvertently broken an 
old press. The accident had been 
witnessed by a Gestapo informer, 
who had rushed to the Plaszow com- 
mandant with a story of “sabotage.” 
In Schindler’s absence, the men were 
sentenced to hang, and all 30,000 in- 
mates of the camp were ordered to 
attend the execution. 

Schindler sped to Plaszow and 
burst into the commandant’s office. 
“These are two of my best men,” he 
shouted. “If you hang them, I shall 
report to the War Office that you 
are impeding the war effort.” 

The commandant was unmoved. 
Silently, Schindler took a thick wal- 
let from his pocket and dropped it 
casually on the officer’s desk. The 
commandant eyed the wallet. After 
a long pause he said, “All right. 
Take your Jews and keep your 
mouth shut about this.” 


 gnemmange AND CARING for the Jews 
was the responsibility of Mrs. 
Schindler, who organized a kitchen 
and even a hospital staffed by slave 
laborers—six Jewish doctors and two 


dentists. A woman of tremendous 
courage, she frequently upbraided 
the guards for their cruelty and 
steadfastly refused to be intimidated 
by the Gestapo. 

Three times during the war the 
Gestapo found pretexts to arrest 
Schindler. Each time, Mrs. Schindler 
indignantly appealed to high Army 
officials in Berlin—friends from their 
Breslau days—and forced the Ges- 
tapo to retreat. 

Despite these arrests, the indus- 
trialist’s personal courage never 
faltered. One morning, Erna, 
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Schindler’s German-Jewish secre- 
tary, was invited to have coffee at 
the breakfast table. A moment later, 
in walked an S.S. officer. Schindler 
began to pour him a generous glass 
of schnapps—which the Nazi coldly 
declined. “My honor as a German 
will not permit me to drink in the 
presence of a Jew,” he sneered. 
Angrily, Schindler leaped from 
his chair, grabbed the armed officer 
and, with enormous force, flung him 
across the room and through the 
swinging doors. Then he returned 
to his table, explaining to Erna: 
“How dare he talk of ‘German 
honor’? The man’s a pervert, a 


drunk and a sadist. What does he 
know about honor?” 

By 1944, Schindler realized that 
Germany had lost the war. If he 
could hold out for just a little longer, 


his Jewish charges would be safe. 
But the German Army was abandon- 
ing Poland. All factories were to be 
evacuated and moved westward. 
Slave laborers were ordered to the 
death camps, where the grisly in- 
cinerators and gas chambers were 
working on 24-hour shifts. 

It was at this moment that 
Schindler performed his greatest 
feat. He obtained permission to 
switch his production from kitchen- 
ware to strategic armaments for the 
Luftwaffe, and to relocate his fac- 
tory in the Sudetenland. Then he 
demanded that all his 900 skilled 
workers accompany him. Time was 
too precious, he insisted, to assemble 
and train new workers. 

After weeks of waiting, his re- 
quest was approved—and he re- 
ceived an unexpected bonus: he 
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could transfer not only his 900 
Jewish workers, but also an addi- 
tional 200 from the Plaszow camp 
in order to fulfill his quota. 

Late in October, 1944, Schindler 
went to Brunnlitz, Czechoslovakia, 
to set up his plant. The 1,100 Jews 
had not arrived. According to Nazi 
regulations, they had to be reproc- 
essed first at central camps—the 800 
men at Gross-Rosen, the 300 women 
at Auschwitz. The men arrived on 
time, but not the women. After three 
anxious weeks, Schindler learned 
that, in an administrative mix-up, 
the women had been thrown into the 
execution section of the Auschwitz 
concentration camp. 

Schindler rushed to Auschwitz. 
These women were essential skilled 
workers, he protested. Their death 
would cripple vital war production! 
The authorities were indifferent. 
“Never mind,” they assured him. 
“We'll supply 300 others.” 

Schindler raced to Berlin and ap- 
pealed to his army friends. 

Amazingly, in the only known in- 
stance of its kind, an order went out 
directing that his 300 women work- 
ers be transported at once to their 
original destination! The order was 
issued by the Reich Security Office 
of the S.S., at the Army’s insistence. 

The last six months of the war 
were harrowing. Guarding the 
Brunnlitz factory were some of the 
most vicious S.S, men Schindler had 
ever encountered. Despite his many 
gifts to them, he felt that at any 
moment they might massacre the 
Jews for the sheer pleasure of killing. 
To prevent such a catastrophe; 
Schindler quietly distributed guns 
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and ammunition among his men. 
Fortunately, the weapons were never 
used. In late April, 1945, the S.S. 
guards melted away before the ad- 
vancing Russians. 

Now Schindler saw that he, too, 
would have to escape the oncoming 
Russians. As he prepared to leave, 
the Jewish leaders drew up docu- 
ments in Russian, German, English 
and Polish, describing exactly what 
he had done and expressing their 
gratitude. They insisted that their 
employer take copies with him; oth- 
er copies were sent to major Jewish 
relief organizations. 

At five minutes past midnight on 
May 9, 1945, certain that his 1,100 
Jewish friends were safe at last, 
Oscar Schindler bade them farewell 


and headed for the American lines. 

His story has a_ heart-warming 
postscript. In June, 1957, Schindler, 
at present a resident of Frankfurt, 
Germany, visited New York, where 
more than 200 of his former Jewish 
workers, now living in the US., 
overwhelmed him with gifts and un- 
disguised affection. 

But the most touching tribute, 
perhaps, was an announcement by 
several former S.S. slaves, now 
American citizens. As the builders of 
a housing development, they had 
found a way to honor their benefac- 
tor. Today, in the Elmwood Homes 
section of South Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey, there is a street called Schindler 
Drive, which will perpetuate the 
name of a noble human being. 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE 


THE FIRST STATE DINNER for Clare Booth Luce, former 
Ambassador to Italy, took place at the Spanish Embassy 
in Rome. Dinner began at 10 p.m. and ended at 11:30. 
As the guests gathered in the drawing room, Clare 
wondered how soon she could leave. The State De- 
partment had briefed her about protocol at such affairs. 
“No one leaves before the guest of honor.” 

So Mrs. Luce decided to watch British Ambassador, 
Sir Victor Mallet, dean of the diplomatic corps, to see 
what he would do. 

Time crept by relentlessly as Sir Victor chatted away. 
12:30. 1 a.m. 1:30. Finally, Mrs. Luce whispered to 
the Spanish Ambassadress, “What time does Sir Victor 
usually go home?” 

“When the guest of honor leaves,” was the frigid re- 
ply to Mrs. Luce’s question. 

“But who is the guest of honor?” 

The Sefiora’s eyes were black ice as she answered, 
“You are!” 


—ALDEN HATCH, Ambassador Extraordinary (Henry Holt & Co.) 
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by Andrew J. Dane 


Nearsightedness: 


handicap 
or 
blessing? 


As some experts see it, myopia means our eyes 
are becoming “civilized’’"—and this short-range 
vision is a boon in today’s close-up world 


tgp FOR A MOMENT that you 
are acquainted with a pair of 
13-year-old male twins. Both are 
healthy, active, bright and apparent- 
ly identical except for their eyesight. 
The first boy, Ernest, is nearsighted, 
cannot recognize his own mother 
from across the street without his 
glasses, and reads only 20/100 on 
the sight charts. The second boy, 
John, can read the 20/20 line with 
ease, and although slightly far- 
sighted, does not need glasses. 

Which of these two boys is less 
likely to suffer from eyestrain and 
headache? Answer: Ernest. Which 
of them is better equipped visually 
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to cope with the years of study and 
work ahead? Answer: Ernest. These 
answers reflect the opinions of an in- 
creasing number of ophthalmologists 
who believe that the moderately my- 
opic eye, despite its obvious draw- 
backs, is well adapted to the exacting 
demands of modern living. 

Yet there are millions of well-in- 
tentioned parents who look upon 
myopia as a fearful, disabling con- 
dition. Anxious and gullible, many 
of them spend hundreds of dollars a 
year on eye exercises, drops, bogus 
lenses and eye ‘massagers for their 
nearsighted offspring. Their homes 
are illuminated by such alleged 
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sight-saving devices as bluish “day- 
light” and green-tinted light bulbs. 

These well-intentioned parents 
are trying to hurry the day when 
their nearsighted child can throw 
away his glasses and meet the world 
unencumbered. But that day will 
never come. For myopia is an in- 
curable physiological process. And it 
is important for parents to learn to 
discount the myths and fallacies 
about it. For with modern methods 
of diagnosis, more and more children 
are found to be nearsighted. In 1925, 
only about 20 percent of high school 
and college students wearing glasses 
were nearsighted. Today, more than 
30 percent have been found to suffer 
from this condition. 

What does medical science say 
about this trend? Sir John H. Par- 
sons, an outstanding English oph- 
thalmologist, believes it is a sign that 
our eyes are gradually becoming 
“civilized”—slowly adapting them- 
selves to the exacting demands of our 
mechanical age. His theory is that 
myopic sight will be considered “nor- 
mal” sight by future generations. 

A Philadelphia ophthalmologist 
explains Dr. Parsons’ theory this 
way: “Our cave-dwelling ancestors 
needed farsighted eyes because they 
used their sight almost exclusively 
for distant vision over wide-open 
spaces. But now that we spend most 
of our lives in small, dark cubicles, 
we need a new kind of eye; an eye 
better equipped to work at a desk or 
typewriter, to read the fine print of 
technical books, to stare at profit and 
loss statements and blueprints.” 

And the moderately myopic eye, 
with its excellent near vision, this 
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specialist explains, can do such close 
work with minimum eyestrain and 
without resorting to such uncom- 
fortable optical aids as bifocals and 
trifocals. Despite this scientific opin- 
ion, many parents—and their chil- 
dren—are taken in by one of the 
most common of eye fallacies: that 
the farther you see, the better your 
eyesight. As a matter of medical fact, 
the more farsighted the individual, 
the more trouble he has seeing things 
near him clearly. 

For the farsighted eye is like a 
camera that has been focused on the 
horizon. When it is required to 
focus at near vision, it does so with 
considerable strain. Force one of 
your eagle-eyed friends to do a con- 
siderable amount of work under his 
nose and “red eyes” and a “blinding 
headache” will be the likely results. 

On the other hand, the myopic eye 
is like a camera permanently focused 
for a close-up, and is very efficient at 
near vision, which is most important 
in the modern world. 

Another popular misconception is 
that myopic sight is a serious handi- 
cap at sports. It is true that a small 
percentage of myopic children be- 
come so enthralled with the printed 
page that they have inclination for 
little else than study and reading. 
But more often, it is the nervous and 
overcautious parent who causes the 
nearsighted youngster to avoid play- 
ground games. In most cases, famous 
nearsighted athletes, such as Dom 
DiMaggio, Jim Konstanty, George 
Mikan; excelled at sports despite 
their well-intentioned parents, not 
despite their nearsightedness. 

However, since the advent of con- 
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tact lenses, the attitude of parents 
has become less protective. Today, 
there are few Little League baseball 
teams which do not have two or 
three myopes wearing contact or 
shatterproof plastic lenses. Happily, 
the day will soon be past when the 
athletically-minded father of a my- 
opic son will feel that he has gained 
a bookworm and lost a shortstop. 

Myopia most commonly begins 
during a child’s early school years. If 
a child’s eye becomes enlarged in the 
diameter from front to rear, beyond 
a size arbitrarily defined as “nor- 
mal,” the child is considered near- 
sighted. Usually this expansion stops 
when the eye reaches a size that 
makes it one to three degrees near- 
sighted—a moderate and comfort- 
able myopia. 

However, sometimes an eye will 
continue its mysterious growth proc- 
ess until it becomes ten to 15 degrees 
nearsighted. The term, nearsighted, 
for such an eye is a misnomer, be- 
cause it can see no better near than 
it can see far. Such an eye condition 
is considered pathological and its in- 
cidence is not too common. 

In 1604, Johann Kepler, a Ger- 
man astronomer, first explained the 
optical principles of the myopic eye. 
Since then, ophthalmologists have 
tried to find out what makes an eye 
myopic—but with little success so far. 

Many explanations have been of- 
fered. Poor light, poor posture, ac- 
quired diseases, hormone, vitamin, 
and mineral deficiencies in our diet 
—all have been blamed. Fairly well 
established is the belief that near- 
sighted parents frequently have 
nearsighted children. But even the 
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hereditary factor is not always a 
definite one. 

The chief characteristic of the my- 
opic eye is its short focus. This ac- 
counts for its facility for close-range 
vision—a facility that usually re- 
mains with the myope all his life. 
On the other hand, in the case of far- 
sighted and normal-sighted persons, 
the problem of focusing at near 
vision becomes increasingly difficult 
as they grow older. For the transpar- 
ent crystalline lens, which was the 
cause of their eyestrain in youth, 
gradually loses its elasticity with age. 
By the time they reach 40, their lens 
is so rigid that they cannot do any 
work under their noses without the 
help of reading glasses or bifocals. 
This condition is known as presby- 
opia—literally “old sight”—and the 
only persons who escape its incon- 
veniences are the nearsighted. 

Thus the greatest blessing of the 
myope will come after 40. At that 
age, farsighted John will find it in- 
creasingly difficult to see near ob- 
jects clearly. He will start to hold his 
books and newspapers farther and 
farther from his eyes—until finally 
his arms feel too short. Then he 
will probably visit his eye special- 
ist and get saddled with bifocals, 
which have an upper segment for 
distant vision and a lower segment 
for near vision. And after he has 
tripped on the sidewalk and stum- 
bled down stairs a few times, he will 
probably be wishing that Ben Frank- 
lin, who in 1760 invented the bifocal 
lens, had stuck to the printing trade. 

Even worse, if the farsighted per- 
son happens to be an accountant, 
surgeon, draftsman—or in one of a 
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dozen occupations which require 
good sight at middle vision as well as 
near vision—at 50, he will need a 
more scrambled set of optical lenses, 
known as trifocals. 

But nearsighted Ernest at 50, 60 
or 70 will continue to read without 
glasses. Because the presbyopic 
changes of his crystalline lens will 
not affect his short focus. And he 
will still be able to read an entire 
book at one sitting—without eye- 
strain or headache. 

A Baltimore ophthalmologist, who 
is nearsighted himself, was asked: 
“When will the American public 


learn to appreciate the conveniences 
of myopic sight?” 

“As a matter of fact, they already 
do,” the specialist replied. “It’s just 
that they don’t realize they do. 

“Most people have a story they 
like to tell,” he explained, “about 
their Great-uncle Hiram or their old 
Aunt Hattie, both of whom could 
read without glasses at 70—or was it 
80? At the risk of casting doubt on 
a cherished family tradition, the 
fact is that neither Great-uncle Hi- 
ram nor old Aunt Hattie were re- 
markable forebears—they were just 
nearsighted.” \ebé/ 


FATHERS IN WAITING 


“ec 


IN AN ENDEAVOR to “starch up” that most woebegone 
of specimens, expectant fathers, a Washington hospital 
has provided an album called “Comments by Fathers 
in Waiting” for them to pen their reeling thoughts. 
Here are some of their reactions: 

“Been waiting for six hours. It must be a woman.” 

“Can't go fishing with an eight-pound, eight-ounce 
girl. I shall return.” 

“A boy, No. three. That makes three Jacks and one 
Queen—but it’s a Full House for me.” 

“My first tax exemption!” 

“Another girl. That makes four women under one 
roof. Whew!” 

And finally: “Thanks, God.” —Irish Digest 


IN OCTOBER CORONET 


THE TRUTH ABOUT FALL-OUT 


How harmful is fall-out, deadly 
product of atomic tests? How 
will it affect future genera- 
tions? Three leading scientists 
give the answers to these per- 
plexing questions in one of 
the most definitive reports 
ever published. 
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ROMANTIC GIRLS AND OLDER MEN 


Many young girls are falling 
in love with middle-aged men 
who will never marry them. 
Why do they do it? Best-sell- 
ing author Rona Jaffe (“Best 
of Everything”) reveals the 
heart-breaking details of their 
futile search for happiness. 





The same Congress that 
exposed scandals in 

the Executive branch “is 
riddied with real 

and potential conflicts of 
interest’ charges 

this crusading Senator. 

He reveals how he solved his 
personal problem; and 

how his fellow Congressmen 
can solve theirs 


N MARCH 26, 1959, I wrote one 
O of the most difficult letters of 
my life. Friends urged me not to 
write it. My own family was shocked 
when I first suggested it. I was told 
that no other Senator in history had 
done what I contemplated doing. I 
was warned that I would be ostra- 
cized by my colleagues if I persisted 
in Carrying out my plan. 

Yet it was a simple letter. Ad- 
dressed to Felton Johnston, Secre- 
tary of the U.S. Senate, it informed 
him that I had sold all of my stock in 
Pan American World Airways; that 
I intended to sell all my stock in two 
sugar companies; and that he could 
make public a complete list of all 
my financial holdings. The list was 
included and given to the press. 

Simple as it was, this letter 
touched on one of the most contro- 
versial and painful paradoxes in 
American politics—‘“conflict of in- 
terest”—the clash between the pri- 
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Washington's 


vate interests and public responsibili- 
ties of a public official 

In the last decade, Congress has 
spent millions to investigate con- 
flicts of interest on the part of of- 
ficials in the Executive branch. Its 
findings have been scandalous. 

In 1958, a House group revealed 
that Presidential Assistant Sherman 
Adams accepted gifts from Boston 
industrialist Bernard Goldfine and 
contacted two Federal agencies in 
his behalf. The disclosures led to 
Adams’ resignation. 

In 1955, Air Force Secretary 
Harold Talbot resigned after ad- 
mitting to the Senate Permanent 
Investigations Subcommittee that he 
had erred in writing letters on offi- 
cial Air Force stationery and tele- 
phoning leading industrialists from 
his Pentagon office in connection 
with the affairs of the private firm in 
which he was still a partner. 

These are only a few of the con- 
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by Senator Stephen M. Young 


(Dem.-Ohio) 
as told to Al Toffler 


“contlict of interest” mess 


flict of interest cases Congress found 
in recent years while doing its duty 
as watchdog over the Federal Gov- 
ernment, But during these shocking 
revelations affecting Executive agen- 
cies, nobody cocked an inquisitive 
eye in the direction of Congress. 
There was nobody to watch the 
watchdog. 

Yet Congress, too, is riddled with 
real and potential conflicts of in- 
terest. 

One of the most common conflicts 
stems from the outside law firm. 
Sixty-one members of the present 
Senate are lawyers. So are 242 mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 
Many maintain ties with their law 
firms, even after election. Sometimes 
this results in a clash of personal 
interest with public responsibility. 

A glaring example of the conflict 
of interest arising from a legislator’s 
continuing affiliation with a law firm 
was the case of Ohio Senator John 
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W. Bricker, the man I replaced. 
During his years in the Senate, 
Bricker remained a partner of the 
Columbus, Ohio, law firm of Bricker, 
Marburger, Evatt and Barton. 

One of the major clients of the 
firm was the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
In 11 years, Bricker’s firm collected 
$380,547 from the Pennsylvania. 
Then the issue of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway arose before the Senate. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway is a 
great project which will bring new 
industry, commerce and wealth to 
Ohioans. Officials of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad were eviolently op- 
posed to the Seaway. Bricker voted 
against it. 

Last November, Ohioans voted to 
retire Senator Bricker to private life. 
This case points up a problem that 
affects many members of Congress, 
no matter how honest. 

It is no secret, for example, that 
Democratic Senator Herman Tal- 
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madge of Georgia is chairman of the 
board of the United American Life 
Insurance Company. He is also a 
member of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee which deals with legislation 
directly affecting insurance com- 
panies. I do not mean to imply that 
Senator Talmadge has ever cast a 
vote against the public interest be- 
cause of his own private financial 
interests. I do mean to point out that 
this very situation creates ethical 
and moral problems. 

This was dramatized in 1958, when 
James Roosevelt, a California Dem- 
ocratin the House of Representatives, 
testified before a Senate committee 
considering legislation affecting sav- 
ings and loan associations. Republi- 
can Senator Homer Capehart of 
Indiana charged that Roosevelt’s 
appearance raised ethical questions 
because Roosevelt was board chair- 
man of a Maryland savings and loan 
association at the time. 

In the field of agriculture, certain 
members of Congress, as farmers, 
have collected various sums from 
the Federal Government under the 
farm loan and subsidy program. 
Some also sit on the committees 
which help shape agricultural legis- 
lation. This doesn’t mean they neces- 
sarily vote for laws from which they 
would benefit 

The conflict of interest problem 
also crops up frequently on the Con- 
gressional committees which deal 
with commerce. 

On the House side, this situation 
gave rise to an embarrassing inci- 
dent while a subcommittee of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee was investigating 
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the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. The chairman of the parent 
committee, Democratic Representa- 
tive Oren Harris of Arkansas, owned 
a 25 percent interest in a small sta- 
tion, KRBB, in El Dorado, Arkansas. 

At the very time his subcommittee 
was investigating the FCC, his sta- 
tion was requesting FCC approval 
of a planned modification of its 
equipment. Asked whether or not 
there was a conflict of interest in this 
situation, Harris retorted, “I think a 
lot of people would have that view- 
point, but I don’t see anyone setting 
up a howl about other members of 
Congress who are in a similar situa- 
tion.” After newspaper criticism, 
however, Representative Harris sold 
his interest. 

Other members of both Houses, 
such as Democratic Senator Robert 
S. Kerr of Oklahoma, have heavy 
investments in oil and natural gas 
companies. Time and again, the con- 
troversial issue of the depletion al- 
lowance faces them. The depletion 
allowance is a special tax deduction 
granted to oil and gas producers. It 
is now fixed at 2714 percent of their 
gross income. 

Every time efforts have been made 
to reduce this allowance, each mem- 
ber who owns gas or oil stock is faced 
with a decision involving his own 
private interests as well as national 
policy. Even if a member is deeply 
convinced that the 27 percent de- 
pletion allowance is good for the 
country, he must know, as he votes 
for it, that he is at the same time 
bolstering his own stocks. 

Democratic Senator Joseph Clark 
of Pennsylvania, like many others, 
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has voted against his own interests 
more than once. He is a stockholder 
in the Humble Oil and Refining 
Company, an affiliate of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey. Yet Clark has 
been a leader in efforts to reduce the 
depletion allowance, co-sponsoring 
a bill to that effect this year. Should 
his bill ever become law, his own 
stocks might very well drop in value. 

Conflicting interests invade the 
life of the public official at many 
points. The Democratic Truman 
Administration was criticized when 
the public learned that E. Merl 
Young, a Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation official, had accepted an 
$8,540 royal pastel mink coat from a 
lawyer who represented a firm that 
had obtained a loan from the RFC. 
A similar furor arose over accept- 
ance by Mrs. Truman and various 
White House aides of $390 food 
freezers from a Chicago businessman 
who had received a favor from 
General Harry Vaughan, one of 
Truman’s assistants. 

These “scandals” had their Re- 
publican parallel in the Sherman 
Adams case, and in the controversy 
over President Eisenhower’s accept- 
ance of gifts for his personal use 
and for his Gettysburg farm, includ- 
ing a $4,000 tractor; a rowboat; a 
Golfmobile ; trees ; furniture ; an orig- 
inal painting by Grandma Moses; 
several dozen head of cattle; horses; 
hogs; chickens; a putting green; 
hunting dogs; mink-lined pigskin 
gloves; two flower gardens and a 
pony cart. It has been estimated 
that the value of such gifts exceeds 
$60,000. 

But the question of gifts also 
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haunts members of Congress. Most 
show discretion and refuse anything 
that seems to come “with strings at- 
tached.” Some even fix an arbitrary 
limit. For example, Democratic Sen- 
ator Paul Douglas of Illinois will re- 
turn any gift valued at over $2.50. 

One reason that conflict of inter- 
est problems arise is that Congress- 
men usually find it a strain to live on 
the $22,500 salary that goes with 
the job. A Senator or Representative 
normally must maintain two homes, 
one in Washington and the other in 
his state or district. Sometimes he 
has to dip into his own pocket to 
help pay for staff and office expenses 
when he finds his official allowance 
for this purpose is too small. Many 
members travel more than their ex- 
pense allowance permits. 


gmc BIG EXPENSE arises from 
social activities. When a Senator 
goes into a restaurant with visiting 
constituents, he usually picks up the 
tab. This is expensive. But many leg- 
islators prefer to pay the expense 
rather than accept a free meal or 
drink. Even more costly is the ter- 
rifying expense of campaigning for 
election. Unless they are independ- 
ently wealthy, many candidates find 
themselves in debt even after a suc- 
cessful campaign. 

To keep their family budgets on 
an even keel, many legislators un- 
dertake a backbreaking schedule of 
public speaking. A hard-working, 
top-ranking Senator can gross $7,500 
in about two weeks of lecturing, at 
an average $750 per lecture. Out of 
this, he must pay 30 percent to the 
booking agency, plus his own travel 
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expenses and, of course, taxes. A 
Representative usually earns less, 
his lecture fees ranging from $250 
to $500 per engagement. 

These are all non-political talks 
and create few problems. But mem- 
bers of Congress also speak fre- 
quently before trade associations, 
unions, Chambers of Commerce and 
the like. They often receive a fee for 
doing so. Sometimes they hardly 
have had a chance to return to 
Washington before a representative 
of the organization arrives looking 
for a legislative favor. 

Two years ago, Democratic Sena- 
tor Richard Neuberger of Oregon, 
who was a top-flight magazine writer 
before entering politics, needed a bit 
of extra money to help cover ex- 
penses. So he spent part of his va- 
cation writing an article on Oregon 
history for American Heritage, a 
highly respected historical magazine. 
For this article he was paid $500. 

Shortly afterward, the American 
Heritage came before the Senate 
Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee to request legislative relief. 
Because the magazine is bound in 
hard covers rather than soft, it could 
not qualify for second-class mailing 
privileges. 

Senator Neuberger, a member of 
the Post Office committee, agreed 
that the publication deserved second- 
class privileges. But since he had 
received, not long before, a $500 
check from the magazine, he saw the 
potential conflict of interest. 

Senator Neuberger took the grace- 
ful way out. He supported the legis- 
lation out of conviction and donated 
his check to the Portland State Col- 
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lege in Oregon. He has since, also, 
introduced comprehensive legisla- 
tion designed to deal with the con- 
flict of interest problem. It would 
require all members of Congress— 
and Federal officials whose appoint- 
ments must be confirmed by the Sen- 
ate—to report all gifts and income 
over $100 deriving from real estate, 
stock, speeches, outside law firms or 
other sources. 

While I don’t pretend to have a 
foolproof answer to the conflict of 
interest dilemma, I do know what 
my conscience demanded of me. 

When I came to the Senate, I was 
assigned to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, which helps set 
quotas for the import of sugar from 
Central America. I owned 154 shares 
of South Porto Rico Sugar Com- 
pany stock and 100 shares of The 
Cuban-American Sugar Company 
stock. This meant that my actions 
on the Agriculture committee could, 
conceivably, affect my own. pri- 
vate interests. I preferred to sell 
these stocks, and I took a loss to 
do so. 

Similarly, when I was assigned to 
the Senate Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences Committee, I learned that 
our missile base at Cape Canaveral 
is largely operated by Pan American 
World Airways. I sold my Pan 
American stocks as well. 

Realistically, I don’t believe it is 
mandatory for a member of Con- 
gress to get rid of all his holdings. 
The important thing is that his 
financial background be open to 
public scrutiny. I own several thou- 
sand shares of petroleum stocks. 
Along with my dividend checks have 
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come letters and literature urging 
me—amusingly enough—to write 
mry"Congressman to vote to retain 
the 27% percent depletion allow- 
ance for all oil and gas companies. 

As a member of the House, I actu- 
ally voted to reduce the allowance to 
15 percent, and am presently co- 
sponsoring a Senate bill which 
would do just that. I chose to hold 
my petroleum stocks. But I feel that 
as long as my constituents know this, 
they can judge whether or not I 
have voted in the public interest. 

In short, I believe the only answer 
to the conflict of interest paradox is 
complete frankness. The public 


shouldn’t be asked to take its law- 
makers on sheer faith. It has every 
right to judge the man’s perform- 


ance against his financial back- 
ground. Complete and candid dis- 
closure need not cost anyone a cent. 
Yet it can help strengthen public 
confidence in their Congress. 

Until public officials are willing 
to make their financial affairs public, 
the corrosive acid of cynicism will 
continue to undermine our democ- 
racy. And cynicism not only saps 
the faith of Americans in their form 
of government, but leads to political 
apathy—the breeding ground of 
corruption. 

The doubts and fears that I had 
before I wrote my letter to the Sec- 
retary of the Senate have vanished. 
I know now that what I did was 
right—and I would unhesitatingly 


LOGIC FRANCAISE 


FRENCH PRODUCER Jean-Louis Barrault, needing a Paris 
theater for rehearsals, approached Henri Rothschild, 
owner of the Theater Pigalle, one of the largest and most 
modern theaters in the world, with a proposition to rent 
the theater for a month. 

The Baron declined with the explanation: “My thea- 
ter is too expensive and elaborate a place to rent out for 
rehearsals. The fee would have to be too large. But use 
it for a month, rent-free; then I won’t be establishing 
any low-rent precedent.” 


JEAN ANOUILH, the French playwright who directs his 
own plays, is usually shy and modest. Once during a 
rehearsal he told an actor, “This scene seems to be all 
wrong. I don’t know whether it’s my fault or yours.” 

The actor gallantly assured the playwright, “The 
fault must be mine. You are never wrong, Monsieur 
Anouilh.” 

“That's too bad,” the playwright sighed. “Because in 
that case I guess you'll have to be replaced.” 

—LEONARD LYONS 
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A snowy egret threshes 

the sheaves of 

sunlight, rises and then 

vanishes along a 

lonely shore line—a 

graceful sonnet 

of motion in which one 

can read the most 

sublime beauty 

of nature. For motion, 

as pictures on 

the following pages 


reveal, is the 





ageless poetry of life 


Text by Jack Mulligan 














The fevered cadenza of a Spanish dance 


breaks on the eye in infinite patterns of light, weaving a 


lyric tribute to the human form. 

















A billion years of light shower down 
as stars wheel throtigh the dark and ancient heavens, tracing 


the trail pf time:on a photographic plate. 
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In a child’s unfettered imagination, whatever moves seems to be alive; 
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the onrushing surf suddenly takes on the mien-of a pursuing 





monster. 
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The playful nd incredibly 


acrobatics of a cat appear 
to the casual eye. 


But each agile twist of its 
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(Left) Hung in 
the sun’s 
reflection, a 

flight of 

snow geese etches 
an image of 
shadow and shape 
on the still 
waters of a bay. 
(Right) Two 
biplanes seem to 
hurl defianee 

at the 

skies as they 

rol their 

hoops of cloud 
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How 
words words words 
work 


by Dr. Bergen Evans 


moderator of “The Last Word,” seen on CBS television, and author of 
“A Dictionary of Contemporary American Usage” 





Why do we say “So long” when we part? So long what? 


There have been attempts to trace 
“So long” in this sense to the Arabic 
salaam and the Hebrew shalom, but 
the best explanation seems to be that 
it is merely a shortening of “So long 
as we’re apart, good luck.” Walt 
Whitman used it as early as 1860. 
Convention seems to demand that 


on parting we make some cheerful 
noise. The British go in for “ta-ta,” 
“toodle-oo” and “cheerio.” Of these, 
the American stomach has been able 
to accept only the last. They are all 
useful sounds, however, for they per- 
mit us to break off chance conversa- 
tions and get on with our business. 





Why is the head of the house called 


works for his sustenance? 


mg SF 





Our word win comes from the Anglo- 
Saxon word winnan, meaning “to 
toil.”” Naturally, if you toil enough 


a breadwinner, when he actually 


you acquire something, even if only 
a stiff back, and in fact, our word 
win once meant only “to acquire.” 
The present definition, “to gain a 
victory in a contest,” came about be- 
cause people acquire, not just by toil- 
ing, but also by competing. Both 
notions are contained in our word 
breadwinner. 





Why is the happy word mayday used as a distress signal on ships? 


Although spelled mayday, it isn’t 
the English May Day, suggesting 
spring and gaiety, but the French 
“m’aidez,” meaning “help me.” It 


became the international distress sig- 
nal for ships and aircraft because, 
like S.O.S., it is brief, yet clear and 
unmistakable. 
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Why do we say that a presumptuous, impertinent person is fresh? 


In this sense the word is purely 
American, unknown in British 
speech. It appeared at the time of the 
great wave of German immigration 
to this country, making it probable 


that it: is the German word frech, 
impudent, adapted to English pro- 
nunciation. Most dictionaries still 
classify it as slang, though it has 
been in common use over a century. 





Seems to me you almost have to have asthma to be able to pronounce it. 


If you try to pronounce all the con- 
sonants, you'll sound asthmatic. In- 
stead, pronounce it the way everyone 


else does: AZ muh. The word comes 
from the Greek verb aazein, meaning 
to breathe hard. 





What is the origin of “by hook or crook’? 


a 


—~wil... 
When this phrase first appeared in 
the writings of John Wycliffe (1380), 
it meant just what it means now— 
“by fair means or foul.” The best 
guesses are that it originated in the 
early English forest laws governing 





the right of the poor to secure fire- 
wood. They were not allowed to use 
axes or saws, but were entitled to 
pull off whatever they could by hook 
(a hooked pole) or hack off by crook 
(a sickle). A passage in the Bodinin 
Register (1525) says that a certain 
wood was open to the inhabitants of 
Bodmin “to bear away upon their 
backs a burden of lop, hook, crook 
and bag wood.” The peasants proba- 
bly hacked and slashed, with hook and 
crook, as furiously as they could. 





When we say “between each stroke” are we using good English? 


The objection seems to be that each 
is obviously singular and between 
cannot be used with less than two. 
But when we use a phrase such as 
“he rested between each stroke,” we 
really mean “he rested between each 
stroke and the next one.” Each does 
refer to individual objects, but only 
so far as the object is a member of 
a group. Such a word is called a 
distributive. There is always a plural 
idea in mind when we say each; we 
can’t say “each Europe” or “each 
India.” Since the phrase “between 
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each” has been used by almost every 
distinguished writer from Shake- 
speare to John Mason Brown, we 
accept it as idiomatic English. | 


ro 





This mighty-muscled mass of energy can be harnessed 
to produce both heat and cold—and 
is the source for 500,000 chemical compounds 


Na 
versatile gi 


ARLY ONE SUMMER evening a 
couple of months ago, a Con- 
necticut suburbanite dropped his in- 
secticide sprayer on the back porch. 
“Mary,” he called to his. wife. 
“Let’s go to a restaurant for a steak 
—and let’s talk about that boat I 
want next year instead of how to get 
rid of the bugs in the flower garden.” 
So Mary put on her new Orlon 
suit, slipped into her plastic shoes 
and got her Acrilan and Darlan coat. 
John put on his new “rainproof” 
straw hat and lit the big coach lamp 
out front. 

After the meal he politely held his 
lighter across the table and lit Mary’s 
cigarette. “Now, about that boat .. .” 

Nothing unusual about a couple 
going out to dinner and then talking 
over their hopes, you might say off- 
hand. But there is one amazing thing. 

Everything that John and Mary 
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fom the earth 


by Henry.Lee 


discussed, from the insecticide in the 
sprayer to the hull of next year’s 
boat, was a product of natural gas. 
Mary’s synthetic clothes were made 
from it, and so was John’s new hat. 
They walked on natural gas instead 
of shoe leather and they rode on syn- 
thetic rubber tires made from it. 

At Joe’s, their steaks were broiled 
by natural gas in a new high-speed, 
infra-red gas broiler. John’s pocket 
lighter was fueled with liquefied 
petroleum gas, and even the coach 
lamp he had left burning in the yard 
back home was a gaslight. Gaslight- 
ing isn’t as quaint as it may seem. 
Last year, 500,000 such lamps were 
manufactured, and the gas appli- 
ance industry has gone so far as to 
produce a unique gas clock. 

Thanks to its unending versatility, 
Nature’s_ will-o’-the-wisp—a_sub- 
stance as intangible as the air you 
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breathe, but much cleaner—is in the 
midst of probably the fastest-grow- 
ing, farthest-reaching boom in the 
history of harnessed energy. Though 
you can neither see, smell, taste, feel 
nor even burn it except under lim- 
ited conditions, natural gas has sud- 
denly skyrocketed into our fifth 
largest industry. This invisible but 
supremely obliging giant now sup- 
plies more than a fourth of all our 
wealth-producing energy—a yearly 
output equivalent to more than 600 
Hoover Dams. 

Not so very long ago, gas was fre- 
quently made by distilling coal down 
in the “gashouse district” of most 
cities. During and since the war, the 
accelerated construction of pipelines 
has made the natural product avail- 
able all over the country. The purest 
possible source of energy, natural gas 
never stains a pan bottom or clogs an 
appliance even after years of use. 

The industry’s spectacular growth 
has also been boosted by an amazing 
new science called petrochemistry. 
Both oil and natural gas contain 
many chemical constituents which 
can be isolated or scrambled together 
in different proportions. The petro- 
chemist plays with the atoms of car- 
bon and hydrogen which together 
make up the molecules of natural 
gas. He adds, subtracts, introduces 
alien atoms and, in the end, pro- 
duces new compounds: alcohols, 
ammonia, nitrates, acetylene—the 
list is endless. 

Today, a fourth of all our chemi- 
cals derive from petrochemistry. 
Half-a-million compounds are al- 
ready known to this new science 
and within only a few years, that 
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number will rise to 1,000,000! 
But with the constantly exparding 
availability of natural gas, the most 
amazing progress has been made 
right in the home. Nearly half of 
our 51,000,000 households are gas- 
heated, and thanks to a stepped-up 
research program by appliance 
manufacturers, home-making has 
been practically revolutionized. 

Today, in her all-gas kitchen, the 
housewife probably spends less than 
three hours daily preparing meals, 
whereas her grandmother toiled nine 
hours under hot, smoky conditions. 
She may use a tiny burner, which 
weighs only three ounces and con- 
tains a built-in pilot no larger than 
a hypodermic needle. Its flame, the 
size of a hatpin bead, yields one- 
eighth as much heat as that given 
off by the housewife’s body as she 
moves about. 

Her new broiler completely does 
away with metal in its burner, substi- 
tuting ceramic ports. With 60 times 
as many heat outlets as in conven- 
tional burners, the broiler can gener- 
ate a 1,600°F. temperature and a 
three-micron wave length of infra- 
red energy. Because this radiant 
heat, like light, travels in a straight 
line, it all focuses on the food—re- 
sulting in cooler kitchens, 50 percent 
lower gas consumption and amaz- 
ingly fast cooking. 

Thanks to her gas dryer and a 
revolutionary new indoor gas in- 
cinerator, the housewife saves miles 
of walking each year. 

She can tuck all the full-sized 
gas appliances she needs into a wall 
only ten feet long, eight feet high 
and less than three feet deep. Here 
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are refrigerator, range, water heater, 
laundry and even the home-heating 
plant in one compact unit. 

To provide extra counter space, 
her gas-cooking burners fold back to 
the wall when not in use, and her 
waist-high, roll-out broiler has its 
own counter space. There are no 
motors or other moving parts in her 
gas refrigerator to make noise, vi- 
brate or break down. 

Though it forever puzzles the 
housewife that frost can come from 
a flame, the magic of making cold 
from heat is not as complicated as it 
seems. A tiny gas flame heats sealed 
refrigerating chemicals until they 
vaporize. This vapor is condensed 
into a liquid which in turn vaporizes 
and absorbs heat from the food 
stored in the refrigerator—much as 
your hand becomes cool when water 
evaporates from it. Then the vapor 
is absorbed by another liquid in the 
system ; gravity draws it down to the 
flame, and the cycle begins anew. 

Let’s see what science is preparing 
for tomorrow’s kitchen. One new 
feature is a flush-surface unit built 
right into the kitchen counter top. 
You can’t even see the gas flames 
which are hidden under a special 
glass. You just drop hamburgers, 
pancakes and similar foods on the 
glass cover. Afterward, you merely 
wipe off the smooth surface with a 
damp cloth. 

Other new features are a gas-op- 
erated freezer that swings out from 
the kitchen corner where base cabi- 
nets usually meet and a gas refriger- 
ator which emerges from the wall— 
both at the touch of a button. * 

There is fingertip control to heat 
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water to precise temperatures, a gas- 
powered percolator which can be 
plugged into several gas outlets, an 
all-year rotisserie which pivots to 
face either the kitchen or the patio, 
and, most surprising, a control panel 
with various selector buttons. 

Pushing the right combination, 
the housewife moves frozen dinners 
and pies from a food freezer into an 
oven which automatically cooks and 
delivers them to her in minutes. Aft- 
erward, again at the touch of a but- 
ton, she moves her self-propelled 
dishwasher along prearranged paths 
to the table, sink or even out to the 
patio, where it washes, dries and 
stores the dishes. 

Each time she turns on the gas to 
perform a chore, the housewife uti- 
lizes a fantastically complicated and 
expensive network that stretches 
some 2,000 miles in space and mil- 
lions of years backward in time. 

The great gas fields of Texas and 
Louisiana probably had their begin- 
nings when violent volcanic erup- 
tions hurled up the first organic 
ooze on our planet. Newborn oceans, 
trillions of tiny marine plants and 
fish calied plankton, sediment hard- 
ening into rock, all covered the 
ooze. In Nature’s patient laboratory, 
a combination. of extreme pressure, 
intense heat and other forces eventu- 
ally distilled the plankton into hid- 
den oil and natural gas. 

The well-drillers—the men who 
uncover these hidden resources—are 
a fantastic breed of adventurers. 
They bet more than $100,000 against 
discouraging odds every time they 
haul their clumsy drilling rigs up 
mountainsides, through forests, 
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NATURAL GAS PIPELINES AND FIELDS 
existing pipelines 
pipelines under construction 
———= nroposed pipelines 


major sources of natural gas supply 











across deserts and even out to sea be- 
yond sight of land in the Gulf Coast 
tidewater submarine fields. 

Once he strikes gas, the driller 
treats his find with great tenderness, 
“scrubbing” it through sticky pe- 
troleum to trap any dust and “dry- 
ing” it of water and water vapor. 
When the gas enters the pipeline, 
other men and machines chaperone 
its passage toward your home, some- 
times “packing” in extra amounts, 
sometimes diverting part of it into 
underground pools so enough gas al- 
ways will be available to meet fluctu- 
ating consumer demands. 


O BRING you the smokeless blue 
flame of natural gas, men have 
hacked 50-foot swaths across moun- 
tains, over and under rivers, below 
highways and railroad tracks at a 
cost of $150,000 per pipeline mile. 

As it reaches your town, the under- 
ground traveler is again “bathed,” 
then “perfumed” (a cupful of harm- 
less chemical gives the gas all the 
“smell” it will need for a year). 
Finally, pressure is reduced from 
1,000 pounds to the few ounces per 
square foot that you will want. A 
journey that began when the world 
was being formed is at last over. 

Right now, industry has some 
25,000 uses for gas, and some 120,- 
000,000 of us make use of it every 
day of our lives. Despite this prodi- 
gious and constantly increasing con- 
sumption, there is no danger we will 
run out of gas. 

Experts now estimate the ultimate 
reserves at anywhere from 1,200 to 
1,700 trillion cubic feet, and: these 
will last for at least another century. 
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Experiments indicate that gas can be 
extracted from oil shale, coal and 
even the common algae found in 
ponds, and that the rival forms of 
energy—nuclear and solar—can be 
tamed to help produce gas. Despite 
our increasing reliance on gas, the 
American Gas Association reports 
the price of natural gas has increased 
by less than a fourth during the past 
two decades, while the cost of living 
has more than doubled. 

In addition to economies prac- 
ticed by your local “gas retailer,” 
much of the price-holding stems 
from the efficiency of the great utili- 
ty companies. There are many of 
them like Columbia Gas System, 
which services a huge sector of the 
North and Northeast; Consolidated 
Edison Co. in New York; People’s 
Gas Light & Coke Co. which covers 
Chicago—and the largest gas distri- 
bution system in the world, the Pa- 
cific Lighting System, in Southern 
California. 

Consider the nightmarish demand 
that Pacific Lighting has met and 
conquered over the past two decades. 
Each year, in an area where almost 
everybody heats by gas and nine out 
of ten cook over it, enough new cus- 
tomers have been added to Pacific’s 
clientele to populate a city the size 
of Syracuse, New York. Today, with 
more than 2,250,000 customers, the 
company has invested more than 
three quarters of a billion dollars in 
properties and increased its staff to 
almost 8,400 employees. 

Next year, the gas industry’s gross 
assets will reach $25 billion, having 
more than 2,250,000 customers, the 
and-a-half. In two decades, the 
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100,000,000 gas appliances currently 
in use probably will have trebled. 
Most significant, yet largely unher- 
alded in the press, was the trans-At- 
lantic voyage last winter of the pro- 
saic-looking S.S. Methane Pioneer 
from Lake Charles, Louisiana, to the 
Thames near London, England. 

In the first trans-oceanic gas ship- 
ment in history, she carried 32,000 
barrels of liquid methane, a form of 
natural gas which had been reduced 
from vapor under the extreme cold 


temperature of minus 285°F. It was 
a brilliant achievement—the first 
practical way of transporting gas 
other than by pipeline. 

In human terms, the ocean 
crossing was infinitely more impor- 
tant. It means that from the gas-rich 
areas of the world, gracious living 
and international friendship can 
now be exported by the barrel to 
the troubled, energy-have-not parts 
of the world which need it so 
desperately. \e 


SALES PSYCHOLOGY 


ON ST. PATRICK’S DAY last year, I noticed two street 
vendors ‘selling green carnations on a busy Times Square 
street corner. One had a large tray full of carnations 
with a sign reading $.35 each. The other had a smaller 
tray with fewer flowers but nonetheless was selling them 
and making change just as fast as he could; at the same 
time he kept calling out: “Fresh carnations, just $.25.” 
As the light changed and the crowd moved on, I almost 
felt sorry for the man who wasn’t selling any flowers, 
until I saw the second vendor replenish his stock from 


the other tray. —JOHN E. W. HORNER 





Start A Business With A Postcard! 


We can immediately authorize you as a magazine representative— 
entitling you to take subscription orders for all magazines at lowest 
authorized prices—and you keep a cash commission on every sale. 
You need no experience to earn steady profits. And because your 
service saves time and money for your customers, it’s easy to build up 
an active subscription business in your community. 
And you'll also “be in on” these special advantages: 
VY Special Offers . . . money-saving customer prices that prompt sales. 
Y Valuable Prizes . . . merchandise items for you and your family. 
VY Free Sales Aids . . . to make order-taking easy and enjoyable. 
To get started immediately, rush a postcard (your only investment) to 
me and I’ll promptly send you free 1959 selling material. Write today 
: J. M. FOSTER, CORONET, Dept. 318, 488 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
22, N. Y. 
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Angry idol from Third Avenue 


wns BERNIE SCHWARTZ—son 
of a Hungarian-born tailor— 
was 12 years old, living in the shad- 
ow of the Third Avenue El in Man- 
hattan’s East 70s, he came home one 
day to find the family’s furniture, 
clothes and his father’s customers’ 
clothes thrown into the street. The 
Schwartzes had been dispossessed. 

“The landlady,” Bernie Schwartz 
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remembers today, “was named Mrs. 
Diamond. We moved around the 
corner into a condemned house with 
a vacant store on the first floor.” 

That was 1937, during the De- 
pression. 

Today Bernie Schwartz, alias 
Tony Curtis, owns a $20,000 Rolls- 
Royce complete with a porcelain 
vase for a daily fresh flower. He also 
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Despite a happy 
marriage, 
money, success, 
a Rolls-Royce and 
psychoanalysis, 


Tony Curtis 


is still fighting 


the ghosts of 


his slum boyhood 


owns a house in Beverly Hills and 
a Marc Chagall painting. His wife 
drives a black Cadillac convertible. 
He has five regular employees, plus 
three secretaries, plus a_ thrice-a- 
week gardener. And he has money 
in Texas oil wells. 

More important—psychological- 
ly—a few years ago he bought a six- 
unit apartment house in Beverly 
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Hills for $100,000 in which he in- 
stalled his folks and his brother. 

“T am,” says Curtis, “getting even 
with Mrs. Diamond.” 

This is perhaps unfair to Mrs. 
Diamond, for Tony Curtis (born 
Bernie Schwartz) began getting even 
with a world he didn’t make long be- 
fore he’d ever heard of the landlady. 
Once when his father’s tailor shop 
was robbed of $60, which was the 
family’s total fortune, Bernie and his 
gang of neighborhood toughs robbed 
a drugstore of $70. And when a thug 
hit Bernie over the head with a pistol 
butt that same day and took the 
boy’s share of the loot, Bernie lay in 
wait for a week and knocked him 
senseless with a brick. 

When Bernie got out of the Navy 
in 1946, he and some pool-hall bud- 
dies decided to rob a New Jersey su- 
permarket. Bernie was picked as the 
one to ask the manager for the mon- 
ey in the cash register. When he got 
to the counter, he bought a stick of 
gum, turned around and walked out. 
The stealing was over. But the get- 
ting-even continues. 

Despite three years of psychoan- 
alysis, a happy marriage (to actress 
Janet Leigh), two young daughters 

Kelly Lee and Jamie) and his af- 
fluence, his struggle continues. 

I discussed Tony Curtis with 
Tony Curtis in his dressing room at 
Universal-International’s studio just 
over the crest of the Hollywood Hills, 
where the actor was working in two 
movies, Spartacus, a multi-million 
dollar production, and Operation 
Petticoat, a comedy. 

Curtis says it is easy for him to 
play roles such as the unscrupulous 
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press agent in Sweet Smell of Suc- 
cess, or the embittered convict in 
The Defiant Ones, as opposed to his 
comedy job in Some Like It Hot be- 
cause, “It is easier for me to act 
depressed than happy; it is easy for 
me to recall all the terrible moments 
of life and reach back to them; the 
natural tendency of man is toward 
sadness, not happiness—we think of 
the things we should have done or 
shouldn’t have done.” 

The 34-year-old Curtis—his dark 
hair now salted with gray—is an 
angry man and at times a baffled 
man, with the usual needs to be 
liked and appreciated. He is highly 
sensitive to criticism, probably due 
to his lack of confidence. “Looking 
at myself on the screen, I can’t tell if 
I’m any good. I had to see The De- 
fiant Ones six times before I saw 
what people were talking about.” 

When he was small, Curtis began 
escaping from his squalid surround- 
ings into what he calls “play-acting.” 
He would daydream an image of 
himself as a swashbuckling adven- 
turer whom nobody ever would 


laugh at. He became, in his mind’s 
eye, a hero. 

Even during his delinquent teens, 
Curtis saw himself not as he was, but 
as he wanted to be. “I thought I was 
chic, smart, worldly. The one mar- 
velous thing about psychoanalysis is 
that I learned to look upon myself 
not as the strange diffuse image I 
thought I was, but more objectively. 
I found out that I hadn’t been chic, 
smart or worldly at all, but a guy 
whose suits were too padded, whose 
hair was too long.” 

In 1946, Curtis (still Schwartz) 
suddenly decided to study acting un- 
der the G.I. Bill at the New School 
for Social Research in Manhattan, 
and the following summer he worked 
in a Catskills theater group. 

“We got $10 a week plus two 
meals and lodging. We were a fill-in 
between dinner and cha-cha-cha 
lessons. We were terrible.” 

Terrible or not, Curtis was signed 
to play stock for $60 a week, and in 
1948 played the lead in Clifford 
Odets’ Golden Boy at the Cherry 


Lane Theater in Greenwich Village. 


Curtis and wife 
Janet Leigh 
(center) with the 
Dean Martins. 
Tony plays poker 
with Dean, 

takes golf lessons 
from him 

on week ends. 





“T dig Odets,” Curtis says today. “I 
have always felt a deep comradeship 
for his stuff.” This rapport must have 
registered, because a Universal-In- 
ternational talent scout in the au- 
dience at the Cherry Lane went 
backstage one night, and signed Cur- 
tis to a $100-a-week movie contract. 

The scout insisted the name Bernie 
Schwartz had to go. 

“I suggested Anthony Adverse, 
but they told me another actor was 
using that name. So I said Anthony 
Curtis; later they made it Tony.” He 
still lists himself as Anthony Curtis 
in Who’s Who in America. 

Curtis was immediately cast in ill- 
made, ill-directed, ill-acted vehicles 
in which he pranced about in medi- 
eval armor plate or else in Turkish 
trousers, his thick New York accent 
at odds with the role. Alton Cook, in 


the New York World-Teiegram and 


“ce 


The Sun, recently recalled “one 
precious moment in some Arabian 
Nights nonsense movie, when Tony 
spoke with all the feeling he could 
muster: ‘I am longging to return to 
de land of my fah-ders.’ ” 

But none of this seemed to affect 
the young star’s box-office appeal. 
Early in his career, the relatively un- 
known Curtis was sent across the 
country on a personal appearance 
tour with several big-name stars. The 
teenagers screamed for Curtis and 
ignored the others. 

All this was directly converted to 
dollars and cents. Curtis says that 
every movie he has ever made 
grossed $1,000,000 or more. 

Overnight success helped Curtis 
live his hero-sized dream. He, liter- 
ary agent Irv Paley, actor’s repre- 
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sentative Jay Kanter, and actor 
Marlon Brando shared a hilltop 
house on Barham Boulevard over- 
looking Los Angeles. 

“T had never hung around actors 
much,” says Curtis. “Now I was liv- 
ing with one. Those days were crazy. 
Brando was a real cook.” Cook, as 
Curtis uses it, means Bohemian or 
goofy, and it rhymes with spook, not 
book. Curtis insists only a “square” 
would spell it kook. 

Thus young Curtis found himself 
in the position he had long dreamed 
of: squiring “cushy-looking” wom- 
en. To make an impression, he used 
to fill his pockets with expensive- 
looking 49-cent cigarette lighters. 
He’d nonchalantly remove one from 
his pocket to light his girl’s cigarette, 
and then casually toss it out the win- 
dow. The girl would exclaim: “You 
just threw away your lighter!” Cur- 
tis would wearily raise an eyebrow 
and say, “So what else is new?” 

Living with Brando and tossing 
away 49-cent lighters to impress girls 
did not solve many of Curtis’ prob- 
lems. His Arabian Nights roles, inter- 
spersed with an occasional King Ar- 
thur romance, began to pall on him. 
He asked his studio for other parts, 
to prove he could act, but his studio 
bosses did not want to disturb the 
stream of box-office dollars. 

Curtis himself says he was neither 
as bad as people and critics made 
him out then, nor as good as they in- 
sist he is today. 

“T like to think I am more consist- 
ent than that,” he declares. “Those 
early pictures were bad, but why 
single them out as strictly ‘lousy 
Tony Curtis movies’? I can’t stand 
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movie critics. They’re all so smarty- 
pants.” Yet he admits that he reads 
every review he can lay his hands on. 

Curtis discovered other things 
about movie bosses around this same 
time. In 1950, he met Janet Leigh, 
already established at MGM. In 
1951, they decided to marry. But 
both studios put their feet down. 
Marriage, they said, would endanger 
the studios’ investments. Fans would 
prefer the couple to stay single: 

“T told them,” says Curtis, “that if 
my career depended on the fans 
thinking I was a virgin, then it’s a 
shoddy way to base a career, and 
I’m in the wrong business.” 

In June of 1951, they were mar- 
ried in Greenwich, Connecticut, and 
their box-office appeal, instead of 
suffering, actually improved. 

Still, Curtis’ career, with its shal- 
low roles, was irking him. In 1953, 
under extreme tension—his wife had 
just suffered a miscarriage—he de- 
cided to seek psychiatric help. An- 
alysis obviously helped. 

What also may have helped was 
being cast in Trapeze in 1955, and 
even more, his role in the Clifford 
Odets-Ernest Lehman movie, Sweet 
Smell of Success, in 1957. These 
parts led to Curtis’ playing in The 
Defiant Ones and to his subsequent 
Academy Award nomination. 

Today, Curtis can pick his scripts, 
and is sliced into the movie’s gross. 
He expects to make close to $1,000,- 
000, over the years, for his work in 
The Defiant Ones. 

Such success has not slowed down 
his drive to get ahead. Because he 
didn’t go to college, he is attempting 
to continue his education through 
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the films he is working in. When he 
received his part in Spartacus, pro- 
duced by Kirk Douglas, Curtis im- 
mediately bought the book, The 
Caesars: Might and Madness by 
Ivar Lissner, to steep himself in the 
background of the story, “so I 
wouldn’t feel so out of place when 
they started shooting.” The book 
quickly led to an interest in ancient 
history. “Now,” he says, “I’m on an 
archaeology kick.” 

Again, when Curtis and Janet 
Leigh were on location together in 
Paris, they became interested in art. 

Three of his own paintings are on 
the walls of their house. 

“I do jazzed-up still lifes and an 
occasional portrait when I can get 
somebody to sit,”’ he says. 

His role in Sweet Smell of Success 
led to an interest in progressive jazz, 
and from there to classical music. 
(He plays the flute. 

“I am very impressionable,” Cur- 
tis says. “I am a sponge. I have to 
absorb everything in sight. Besides, 
I have to keep busy. I can’t stand 
being still.” 

The need to be active has made a 
week-end golfer out of Curtis; his 
coach is Dean Martin. In the eve- 
nings, there are more-than-occasion- 
al poker sessions either at Curtis’ 
house or at Martin’s house or at 
Frank Sinatra’s house. It has been 
this socializing within a relatively 
tight, unchanging group that last 
year led a national picture magazine 
to write about the group informally 
known as “The Clan,” with Sinatra 
the reputed titular head, Martin 
second-in-command, and Curtis 
among the more faithful followers. 
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“The ‘Clan’ doesn’t exist,” he says. 
“We're just a group of people who 
like each other’s company. If there’s 
anything that binds us together, it’s 
that we don’t lie, cheat or involve 
ourselves in intrigue!” 

The article reported that because 
Sinatra has an $8,000 Dual-Ghia 
car, Tony Curtis was quoted as say- 
ing: “I’ve GOT to get one, like 
Frank.” Curtis denies it flatly. 

“T never said it. It’s not true,” he 
said recently to reporters. “When the 
article came out, at least 50 dealers 
wrote me that they had a Dual- 
Ghia for me. Yet I went out and or- 
dered a Rolls. That’s how much I 
had to have a Dual-Ghia. At first I 
thought of getting a Bentley. But 


somebody said a Bentley is a cow- 
ard’s car; it’s for someone who’s 
afraid to step into a Rolls. So it had 
to be a Rolls. Then I had to decide 
what kind. It had to be a convertible 
—TI dig that sun. But a dealer said 
they didn’t make a convertible with 
the kind of body I wanted. I said, 
‘Look, they’ll make it for $20,000. 
Put in the order.’ And they did.” 

Curtis sat there, eyes shut, drink- 
ing in the vision of Bernie Schwartz 
in a Rolls-Royce. The same Bernie 
Schwartz whose family had stood, 
dispossessed, in the shadow of the 
now-vanished New York El. 

Then, reminiscently, he said soft- 
ly, “Never in my life will I evict any- 
body from a house I own.” 


NEW RECIPE 


DURING HIS FIRST months in the United States, opera 
star Enrico Caruso ate Italian foods exclusively. Then, 
one Thanksgiving, he decided to celebrate the holiday 
with a real, American turkey dinner. 

The chef prepared the bird with loving care. He paid 
particular attention to the stuffing. 

Caruso tasted the turkey, which he had never eaten 
before, and shrugged. It was obvious that he wasn’t 
impressed. Then he tasted the stuffing. A look of sur- 
prised delight came into his face. 

“Bravo!” he exclaimed. “This is superb!” 

The chef was called in to hear the tenor’s praise. 
Caruso begged him for the recipe. The chef was re- 
luctant to divulge his secret, but after a little coaxing, 
he revealed that he had stuffed the turkey with spaghetti. 


—E. E. EDGAR 





SUPERLATIVELY SPEAKING 
(Answers to Quiz on page 57) 


1 (c); 2 (a); 3 (c); 4 (b); 5 (a); 6 (b); 7 (c); 8 (a); 9 (c); 10 (c); 
11 (a); 12 (b); 13 (c); 14 (b); 15 (a). 
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pws IS NOT SOMETHING that 
always happens to the other fel- 
low. “To practically everyone at 
some time death seems the only so- 


lution .. .” wrote Dr. Thomas W. 


Salmon, former president of the 
American Psychiatric Association. 
Although this waste of human 
life runs counter to our religious and 
social beliefs, pathetically little is 
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being done officially to combat it. 

Fortunately, an organization 
called the. National Save-a-Life 
League exists for just this purpose. 
For 55 years, from its headquarters 
in New York City, the League has 
been saving would-be suicides from 
self-destruction; preventing those 
who have attempted suicide from 
trying it again; and caring for sui- 
cides’ relatives and children. To 
date, the League conservatively 
claims to have succeeded with 96 
percent of its cases, which means it 
has saved about 53,000 lives. 

Every day about 44 persons com- 
mit suicide—and triple that number 
try, but don’t succeed. Within a year, 
some 17,000 people will have taken 
their own lives, and at least 50,000 
more will have failed in their at- 
tempts to do so. 

Suicide is the 11th ranking killer 
in the U.S. Statistics recently re- 
leased by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. reveal that suicide kills 
as many Americans as respiratory 
tuberculosis, and claims more lives 
than polio, ulcers, childbirth com- 
plications or the communicable dis- 
eases of childhood. 

The suicide rate has remained 
fairly steady since 1900. The Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health 
says that it was 10.2 per 100,000 
population in 1900. The correspond- 
ing figure for 1957 was 9.4. And the 
estimated suicide rate per 100,000 
for 1958 is 10.7. 

If it were not for the yeoman work 
of the National Save-a-Life League, 
the suicide rate would perhaps be 
even higher than it is. Although 
established on religious principles, 
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the League is a non-sectarian organ- 
ization. It offers advice and aid free 
of charge and applicants may re- 
main anonymous. Its New York City 
telephone is answered 24 hours a 
day. To carry on its work, the League 
relies on voluntary contributions to 
fill out its slender, $50,000-a-year 
budget. Representatives—usually 
hospital chaplains or psychiatrists 
who donate their services—can now 
be found in 28 cities, sometimes 
listed in the telephone book under 
“Save-a-Life.” 

To combat the suicidal impulse, 
it is first necessary to understand 
what drives a human being to take 
his own life. Harry Marsh Warren, 
Jr., president of the National Save- 
a-Life League, quotes this analysis 
by the famous criminologist, Dr. 
Carleton Simon: “Suicide is an in- 
ability to cope with environment. ... 
Frustrations, lack of courage to face 
the future, actual or imaginary guilt, 
fear of disgrace or illness assume 
gigantic proportions and contribute 
to an uncontrollable impulse to seek 
relief in self-destruction.” 

Warren claims—and many psy- 
chiatrists confirm—that only one- 
third of the people who attempt sui- 
cide show psychotic symptoms or 
need extensive psychiatric treat- 
ment. The others are “sane in every 
sense of the word,” says Warren. 

People will attempt suicide for 
countless reasons, but certain moti- 
vations crop up time and again. In 
this order, they are: 1. Economic 
difficulties; 2. Ill health; 3. Domestic 
problems and emotional stress In- 
sanity comes last by a wide margin 


The Save-a-Life League's primary 
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task is to “rekindle the spark of life 
in people.” To do this, Warren and 
his assistant, Lona B. Bonnell, who 
has worked with the League for 29 
years, first try to revive or introduce 
faith in God to break through the 
fog of despair that surrounds would- 
be suicides. 

Occasionally, more drastic shock 
tactics are required, however. One 
powerfully-built young man sudden- 
ly tried to jump out of the window 
of Miss Bonnell’s 11th floor office. 
Praying for strength, the frail, grand- 
motherly woman somehow hauled 
him back into the room and plunked 
him down in a chair. 

“You sit right there!” she shouted. 
The astonished man obeyed. “Now 
talk!” commanded Miss Bonnell. 
And he did, leaving his suicidal crisis 
behind him. 

A young woman’s death was re- 
sponsible for the foundation of the 
National Save-a-Life League. One 
morning in the winter of 1906, the 
late Rev. Harry Warren was sum- 
moned to a New York hotel. A 19- 
year-old girl had taken poison and 
was dying. Weakly, she told Warren 
that she had tried in vain to locate 
a minister the night before. “I would 
never have done it if I could have 
talked to you,” she whispered. “Prom- 
ise you will help people like me.” 

The Reverend Warren made the 
promise—and kept it. Eventually, he 
resigned his pulpit and devoted all 
of his time to funds for 
his unique suk ide-fighting venture 


raising 


When he died 19 years ago, his son 
Harry Warren, |: 
Although the 


many young peopl 


took ovel 
| ceaguc counsels 
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close that the suicide rate rises steadi- 
ly with age, reaching its high in the 
65-74 age group. Many of these 
elderly people simply feel that there 
is nothing left to live for. 

“Tt is a tremendous responsibility 
to have a life thrown into our 
hands,” says Warren. “That’s why 
we will often call in a consulting ex- 
pert—as many doctors do.” In some 
cases, a person can get a job through 
the League’s contacts. In others, 
businessmen advise on economic 
problems. Doctors frequently dispel 
fear of ill health by proving to a 
would-be suicide that his “symp- 
toms” are psychosomatic. 

Domestic problems that threaten 
marriages usually clear up when 
sympathetic counsel is given by 
League staff members. But physical 
disfigurements, which often cause 
self-consciousness and depression, 
frequently require more practical 
aid. A woman whose nose was bitten 
by a dog, and a sailor whose looks 
were ruined by skin blotches were 
saved from suicide when the League 
was able to arrange for inexpensive 
plastic surgery. 

Anyone with severe emotional dif- 
ficulties is immediately referred to 
one of the psychiatrists who works 
with the League. These doctors, who 
have been known to spend up to a 
year on a case—-sometimes free of 
charge—also reassure sane people 
who fear they are losing their minds. 

The Save-a-Life League cooper- 
ates fully with Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, either sending alcoholics to 
A.A. or counseling alcoholics with 
suicidal tendencies. “Compulsive 
drinking rarely causes suicide, but it 
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often stirs up latent suicidal tenden- 
cies,” points out the National Coun- 
cil on Alcoholism. “Also, alcoholics 
tend to stage dramatic suicide at- 
tempts and there is always the dan- 
ger that these will succeed.” 

Occasionally, the League relieves 
financial stress that might drive a 
man to suicide by the simple expedi- 
ent of a gift (never a loan) of money. 
“Lives have been saved for as little as 
a $5 bill,” says Warren. 


Fr STUDYING the thousands of 
troubled individuals who have 
streamed through their offices, War- 
ren and his colleagues have discov- 
ered that nearly three times more 
men than women will consider or 
commit suicide—40 percent for rea- 
sons of ill health. “Women find it 
easier to talk about their problems,” 
says Warren. “Men hold things in 
more, and get to the point where 
they can’t think clearly.” 

But more women than men make 
unsuccessful suicide attempts, and 
more women try to take their lives as 
a result of a broken romance or an 
unhappy marriage. Recently, how- 
ever, the suicide rate among women 
has been on the rise. 

Methods of committing suicide 
also vary between the sexes. Men 
choose firearms and explosives first, 
hanging next and poisoning last. 
Women reverse this order, apparent- 
ly to avoid disfigurement. Jumping 
from high places, the most publicized 
method of suicide, is actually low on 
the list for both sexes. 

Although 200 people come to the 
League every month for counsel, the 
3,000 letters annually answered by 
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the organization also effectively 
thwart suicides. From the tone of 
the letter, the League decides wheth- 
er to give advice or to suggest a visit 
to a minister or doctor. When the 
case sounds desperate, they put the 
writer in touch with the League’s 
nearest representative, or vice versa. 

The League will also write to peo- 
ple who are believed by friends and 
relatives to have suicidal tendencies. 
‘*‘But we can’t break in on someone’s 
life by force,” Warren says. “We can 
only offer our services. After that, 
the person must cooperate.” 

Oddly, the League has discovered 
that the highly-populated North- 
eastern section of the U.S. has a 


lower suicide rate than many other 
parts of the country. New York City’s 


rate, for instance, is surprisingly low 
—in 1957, it was only 6.7 per 100,- 
000 population. The further West 
one goes, the higher the rate rises: in 
1955, 7.9 in the East-South Central 
region: 12.3 in the Mountain States; 
14.9 on the Pacific Coast. Individual 
states varied from 6.0 in Mississippi 
to a high 26.8 in Nevada. 

Other surveys indicated that states 
with high suicide rates are among the 
first seven in literacy, and that intel- 
lectual people are more prone to sul- 
cide than others. The lowest suicide 
rate is among married people, the 
highest widowed and di- 
vorced persons. The rate for single 
men is more than double that for 
married men. 

World events also affect the sui- 
cide rate. In wartime it declines, 
possibly because people are too busy 
to think about themselves. But dur- 
ing postwar recessions the rate in- 


among 
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creases. During the 1956 period of 
economic prosperity, the suicide rate 
fell below 10.0 per 100,000 for che 
first time on record. Recently, the 
rate has been rising slightly. 

One obstacle that unnecessarily 
keeps potential suicides from needed 
help is fear of the police; many sui- 
cide attermpts are hushed up in the 
mistaken belief that an arrest will be 
made. In fact, the chances of this 
now happening are remote. Today, 
most states classify suicide as a “‘mis- 
demeanor,” yet take no legal action. 
Others, like New York State, see to 
it that suicidally-inclined persons re- 
ceive proper psychiatric help. 

The Save-a-Life League calls in 
the police only when it has been in- 
formed of an imminent suicide at- 
tempt. One such case had a grimly 
humorous touch. Tipped off by the 
League, police burst into an office to 
find a man in the act of raising a gun 
to his temple. He stopped when a 
cop, from long habit, barked, “Drop 
that gun or [’Il shoot!” 

One of the most important facets 
of the League’s work is caring for 
children whose parents have com- 
mitted suicide. Unable to under- 
stand the nature of the tragedy, a 
child often suffers a deep psychologi- 
cal wound. Whenever possible, the 
League sends the children of suicide 
victims to accredited camps where 
they can get over the initial shock in 
healthy surroundings. 

“Showing that someone cares,” is 
the National Save-a-Life League’s 
most effective weapon in fighting 
suicide. ““Unfortunately,” says War- 
ren, “would-be suicides are clever at 
hiding their intentions from those 
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close to them; rarely will they reveal 
their true thoughts. But both pride 
and shame are excellent deterrents, 
and these emotions seem to last right 
up to the end. Many people ask us, 
‘Would God forgive me if I took my 
own life?’ ‘Will suicide affect my 
family?’ ‘Will my daughter marry as 
well if I kill myself?’ 

“Naturally, we work on these feel- 
ings. No one really wants to die. If 
we can make a man feel he is 
wanted, if we can get a ray of hope 
through to him, he will grab it. De- 
laying the act is half the battle.” 

“And getting people to talk is the 
other half,’ adds Lona Bonnell. 
“Deep depression is often caused by 
the unexpected—a disappointment, 
a loss, a defeat. Mind and body are 
numbed, emotions run riot and rea- 


son is dethroned . . . the greater the 
tension, the less able you are to think 
clearly, to find a solution to your 
problems. People must speak up to 
relax these tensions.” 


How can you detect the warning 
signs of suicide in a loved one? 

“Tf someone you know starts say- 
ing, ‘I’d be better off dead,’ don’t 
take it too lightly,” warns Warren. 
“The threat of suicide should never 
be disregarded. Eventually, the per- 
son might do something about it. A 
true friend can do as much as any- 
one in the early stages. Try to see his 
problem as he sees tt, on his level. 
Then try to convince him that you 
can help him to analyze his prob- 
lem. If you feel he is desperate, 
however, send him to the League or 
call in professional help.” 

Lona Bonnell has another piece of 
constructive advice. “Tell him this,” 
she says. “‘You are important to 
God. No matter how insignificant 
your life may seem, it is unique in 
this world. Each of us has a function 
to perform in life. It is only for us to 
find this function through prayer 
and faith. Having found it, we can 
no longer seek death.’ ‘ea 


DEFT DEFINITIONS 


SINKING FUND: Your checking account toward the end 


of the month. 


TRAVEL FOLDER: Trip tease. 


FEBRUARY: The month 


JAMES HOLDING, Wall Street Journal 


in which you discover that a 


month’s salary goes just as fast in 28 days as it does in 31. 


MOOSE: 


An animal that has 


—Wall Street Jour 


a head and horns on on 


end and a living-room wall on the other. 


—Spokesman Reviet 


BARGAIN SHOPPER: A woman who will buy everything 
on which she thinks the store is losing money. 


General Feature 
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Faster than 

it poured from 
the earth, 

he poured his 
wealth 

to the winds 


Coal Oil Johnny’s million-dollar spree 


by Harold Mehling 


HORTLY AFTER Independence 
Day in 1864, a tall young man 
nicknamed “Coal Oil Johnny” strode 
into the plush Continental Hotel in 
Philadelphia and banged on the 
front desk. 
“IT want the 


manded. 
regarded the 


The clerk o 
t 


ster’s clothing with a raised eyebrow. 


manager!” he de- 


young- 


He wore a suit of large red and 
green plaid squares, and from his 
lapel the twisted end of a $10 bill 
protruded like a green flower. 

* the clerk 


turning away. 


“The manager is busy,’ 
murmured coldly, 
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The youth blinked in anger, then 
flipped a $20 gold piece to a bellhop; 
mome nts later, he sat 
agel ’s office. 


in the man- 


“IT want to buy this hotel,” he 
announced. 

The manager stared disdainfully 
at the circus-tent suit. ‘“The 
don’t to sell it,” he replied. 

Coal Oil Johnny thought a mo- 
ment. “All right,” he “PL just 
rent every room for a day. The 
whole hotel 

He counted out $8,000 in green- 
backs, and the following morning 
Philadelphians were startled to see 
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owners 
want 


said. 





a huge banner floating over the en- 
trance to the Continental Hotel: 
OPEN HOUSE TODAY 
Everything Free! 
ALL ARE WELCOME! 

From the hour the word spread 
until midnight, the Continental was 
jammed with delighted citizens who 
roamed through the rooms, emptied 
the bar, stripped the restaurant and 
carried away costly furniture. 

Through it all, the young man 
with the sun-gold hair and loud, 
plaid suit grinned, joked and paid. 
Then he went on to equally incredi- 
ble escapades. He bought $1,000 
champagne dinners for entire the- 
atrical companies, distributed dia- 
mond lockets among chorus girls 
and tucked bank notes in his but- 
tonholes for newsboys to grab at. 


Less than 12 months later, when 
all the laughing and paying ended, 
he had spent almost $1,000,000 and 


left a trail of debts that totaled 
$100,000. He had also lost his source 
of income and the respect of most of 
his fellow men. 

Coal Oil Johnny—his real name 
was John Washington Steele—was 
one of America’s first oil million- 
aires. He made a fortune by acci- 
dent and spent it on _ purpose, 
perhaps because he felt he had no 
right to the money since he hadn’t 
earned it; and because he wanted to 
experience the good times he thought 
money could buy. 

When Johnny was an infant in 
Pennsylvania, both his parents died 
of diphtheria, and the boy was taken 
in by a childless couple, Culbertson 
and Sarah McClintock. They were 


as fond of him as they would have 
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been of their own son, and when 
farmer McClintock died in 1855, he 
left his 200 acres to his widow, in 
trust for Johnny. 

At that time, oil was an old but 
irritating story in western Pennsyl- 
vania. For years, Johnny had heard 
farmers curse when they dug water 
wells and found them polluted with 
a gummy black liquid. Johnny even 
saw it floating by on Oil Creek, on 
which the McClintock farm sat. 

Four years after Johnny’s foster 
father died, however, a one-time 
railroad conductor hit the first 
gusher in Titusville, about 12 miles 
north of the McClintock farm. Now 
that it was possible to get oil out of 
the earth in great quantities, every- 
one realized that a gigantic new in- 
dustry had suddenly been born. 

Western Pennsylvania underwent 
a revolution. Land sharks invaded 
the region to negotiate leases for 
every inch of real estate that might 
be covering oil. 

Roaring-rich boom towns—Stand- 
Off City, Two Thieves and Dead- 
Beat—grew up overnight. Oil was 
struck on Widow McClintock’s 
farm, and she leased sections of it for 
cash advances and royalty payments. 
Johnny went to work as a mule- 
skinner, hauling barrels of oil from 
well to railroad. He fast became a 
strapping, handsome man. 

It was the early spring of 1864, 
and Johnny had finished off a hard 
day’s hauling with several drinks. 
He arrived at the farm late that 
evening with his wagon and team. 
As he guided the horses past a score 
of oil derricks, he saw his wife, Elea- 
nor (whom he had married when he 
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was 18) running along the path 
toward him, sobbing hysterically. 

“Aunt Sarah’s hurt!” 
cried. “She’s dying!” 

Johnny rushed into the little farm- 
house and heard the news from a 
doctor. Widow McClintock had 
tried to hurry a fire in her cookstove 
by pouring crude oil over the coals. 
The stove exploded ; she died the next 
day from the burns she had suffered. 

If the coming of oil had changed 
Johnny’s farm life, the death of 
Sarah McClintock changed his en- 
tire life drastically. When a lawyer 
opened her safe, he found several 
thousand dollars in cash and a will 
bequeathing everything she owned 
to Johnny. 

There was over $200,000 in banks, 
and the royalties on McClintock 
wells were pouring in $2,000 to 
$3,000 a day. Johnny was not yet 21, 
but on his next birthday it would 
all be his. 

Johnny was distraught over the 
tragic death of Sarah McClintock 
the only mother he had ever known. 
To get from the disturbing 
scene, he and Eleanor took a trip 
to Philadelphia. He left his wife with 
friends of her family and walked the 
streets aimlessly. 


Eleanor 


away 


Johnny had received an advance 
of several thousand dollars from 
Widow McClintock’s lawyer, so he 
was flush as he wandered in and out 
of hotels and taverns. 

In one bar he met a newspaper- 
man who was as thirsty as he was 
witty, and—-on Johnny’s money 
the pair roamed the city together. 
The next morning Johnny awoke in 
a fog to read all about himself in a 
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newspaper. The reporter called him 
“Coal Oil Johnny,” and predicted 
that he would soon be “savoring the 
fleshpots of our city.” 

Johnny liked the “Coal Oil” ap- 
pendage, he liked fame and he liked 
his brief glimpse of high life in cer- 
tain sections of the Quaker City. 

He arranged on his 21st birthday 
to receive the entire wealth of the 
McClintock wells. Then, leaving 
Eleanor on the farm, he went back 
to Philadelphia with a bottle of 
brandy in each hand and $100,000 
in cash in his pockets. 

Other have gone 


men might 


off to the Civil War to lose their grief 
in heroism, but Johnny followed the 
accepted practice of hiring a re- 
placement for the Union Army uni- 
form he was supposed to wear. 


eee HAD ALREADY achieved 
his reputation as a flamboyant 
spender at the time he impetuously 
offered to buy the Continental Hotel. 
He had awakened that morning at 
the equally plysh Girard House, and 
was piqued when he was unable to 
eet a hack in the rain. He found a 
driver waiting for a woman shopper 
and offered to buy the hack. When 
the driver hesitated, Johnny handed 
him $2,000, which was at least twice 
what the rig and horse were worth 

He rode around for a half hour, 
during which he noticed a number 
of poverty-stricken men_ sloshing 
through the wet streets. He ordered 
the driver to stop, returned his car- 
riage to him, and added $1,000 with 
which the overwhelmed man could 
buy a stable. Then Johnny strode 


into the Continental and enacted 
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his flamboyant open-house gesture. 

But Johnny had a hot temper, too. 
His first act on renting every room 
in the Continental, was to demand 
that the desk clerk who had snubbed 
him be fired. When his request was 
turned down, Johnny made a re- 
markable proposition to the man- 
ager of the Girard. 

“Cut your rates below the Conti- 
nental’s,” he said. “Whatever price 
they charge for a room, you charge 
$2 less.” 

The manager protested that he 
would soon be out of business. 

“No, you won't,” Johnny assured 
him. “Here is a cash advance of 
$25,000 to work with. Keep careful 
track of your losses and I will reim- 
burse you for every cent.” 

‘The manager liked the game, and 
Philadelphia’s first price war began. 
Guests entering the Continental were 
intercepted at the doors and in- 
formed that the Girard was charg- 
ing less for better accommodations. 

Johnny sat in a carriage across the 
street, laughing and drinking with a 
coterie of hangers-on who had be- 
come devoted admirers of his money. 

The oil prince’s antics came to the 
attention of a New York investment 
banker, William Wickham, and 
Johnny was invited to visit Wick- 
ham, who wanted to buy the Mc- 
Clintock farm. Johnny went to the 
big city and found even more to daz- 
zle him than he had in Philadelphia. 

Wickham offered him $1,200,000 
—and Johnny, in an alcoholic daze, 
said the price sounded fine. He was 
introduced to champagne, cigars, 
the new Fifth Avenue Hotel (with 
an elevator!) and to the prettiest 
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chorus girls in the world. He bought 
dinners for the casts of musical 
shows, tossed diamond pins at chorus 
girls from his box seat and staged 
bawdy stag parties that soon had 
tongues wagging. 

When Coal Oil Johnny returned 
to Philadelphia, he was a man of 
the world. He bought a handsome 
carriage, had its sides painted with 
pictures of flaming red oil derricks, 
and rode through Fairmount Park 
with his obsequious friends, oblivious 
of the giggles he inspired. Every day 
he was getting rid of more money 
than his wells were bringing in. 

Johnny was now ready for his 
greatest adventure. He bought a 
third interest in the famous Skifl 
and Gaylord minstrel show and de- 
cided the show should tour the East. 
So he ordered $5,000 worth of gaudy 
posters 


with his own photo in one 


and had them sent on in 
advance to cities the show would 
visit. Then the minstrels took off 
for Utica, where they played to a 
full house. Johnny spent his profits 
by buying an engine, baggage and 
sleeping car in which the perform- 
ers could live in splendor. One day 
he offered minstrel-boss Gaylord an 
engaging proposition. 

‘“Let’s cancel all the traveling 
dates for the next two weeks,” he 
said, “and go where we please. We'll 
play whenever we feel like it, and 
without charge.” 

Gaylord objected that the show 
would go bankrupt, but Johnny 
counted out all the performers’ sala- 
ries for two weeks and then esti- 
mated the company’s profits, based 
on sell-out houses. This sum he 


corner 
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turned over to the business manager. 

Gaylord grinned. “All right, 
Johnny,” he said. “It’s your party!” 

Indeed it was. Coal Oil Johnny 
opened the festivities by throwing a 
champagne dinner for the cast; each 
member found an expensive gift 
under his plate that evening. Then 
they set off in their private train and 
saw the countryside, giving a per- 
formance whenever the mood struck. 

Early in January, 1865, after a 
riotous holiday celebration, the fi- 
nancial facts of life began to show 
themselves. Long-suffering Eleanor 
wrote from the farm that agents of 
the U.S. Government had been visit- 
ing the farm, taking inventory of its 
assets. Johnny didn’t understand, 
but a lawyer soon enlightened him. 

He was so unaware of the world 
around him that he had not heard 
that the Government, to finance the 
Civil War, had levied a temporary 
ten percent tax on income. He had 
never paid a cent of it, and owed 
almost $100,000. When he checked 
his holdings, he found he had less 
than $25,000 left. 

William Wickham, the New York 
investment banker, backed out of his 
deal to buy the farm for $1,200,000 
and the Government immediately 
took over the McClintock property. 
As this news became public, Johnny 
$19,000 for 
hotel services, $2,200 for a painting, 
$1,500 for billiard tables, $1,250 for 


was showered with bills 


harnesses, $22,000 for legal fees, 
$2,100 for liquor, and so on, endlessly. 

Johnny was bankrupt. The Gov- 
ernment sold most of his farm for 
taxes and the oil prince’s source of 
revenue was gone. In less than 12 
months, he had gone through nearly 
$1,000,000, almost become an alco- 
holic at the age of 21 and failed to 
find the happiness he thought his 
spending would bring. 

He worked for a while as bage: 
master at Rouseville, a town near his 
old farm and tried to avoid liquor. 
He and Eleanor then moved to Iowa, 
where he remained until a news- 
paper reporter identified him and 
wrote stories that attracted crowds 
of curious people to his home. 

Now seeking refuge from publi 
attention, the couple went to Ne- 
braska, where Johnny got a job as a 
railroad freight agent. There he 
gradually slipped from public mem- 
ory, and lived happily until 1920, 
when he died at the age of 77. 

The oil industry, which is 100 
years old this year, is not proud of 
skeletons in its closet like Coal Oil 
Johnny. But John Washington Steele 
is an integral part of the birth story 
of this gigantic industry because, a 
century ago, he proved something 
considered so obvious today that it is 
usually mentioned only in jest. 

With $1,000,000, Coal Oil Johnny 


ive 


proved that money can’t buy hap 


piness. 7 


QUICK QUOTE 


\ LITTLE GIRL DESCRIBED her appendectomy this way: 
“They told me it wouldn’t hurt and then they stuck a 


needle in my arm and | disappeared.” 
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Vilhjaimur Stefansson’s 


amazing “*Stone Age’”’ 


In The Journal of the American Medical Association, 

Dr. George L. Thorpe writes: “The simplest to prepare and most 
easily obtainable high-protein, high-fat, 

low-carbohydrate diet—and the one that will produce the 
most rapid loss of weight without hunger, weakness, 

lethargy or constipation—is made up of meat, fat and water. 
The total quantity eaten is not important but 

the ratio of three parts of lean to one part fat must be 
maintained ...I have yet to find a patient on 

this diet who complained of not having enough to eat, of 
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tiredness, weakness, or constipation... 


Dr. Frederick J. Stare, Professor of Nutrition and Chairman, 
Department of Nutrition, Harvard School of 

Public Health, writes: “Stefansson has probably consumed more 
meat than any other person today ... It is of interest 

to consider Stefansson’s high intake of animal fat in connection 
with the current interest in atherosclerosis. 

Has it been good or bad for him? Would it be good or bad for you? 
Life expectancy at the time of Stefansson’s birth was 

many years less than it is today, but he is seven years past 
what it is today.” (Stefansson is now 


three years older than he was when Dr. Stare wrote this.) 


From preface to The Fat of the Land, by Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Macmillan, 1957. 





Mw eS zat 2 4 e 5 by Evelyn Stefansson 


A great Arctic explorer's diet lets you eat as much as 


you want, while losing excess pounds; never leaves you hungry, makes you 
feel strong and energetic. Many leading doctors vouch for it 


OW WOULD YOU FEEL about my 
going back to the all-meat 


diet I used to live on—like a Stone 
Age Eskimo?” asked my explorer- 
anthropologist husband, Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, one morning in October, 
1955. “They were the healthiest, 
happiest people I have ever known, 
and during more than ten years 
among them I never saw a fat man, 
woman or child.” 

“Stef” (as \ 
him) had been unable to lose the 
ten pounds of overweight his doctor 
wanted him to shed. Now and then, 
by will power and starvation, he had 
lost a few. But he loves good com- 
pany and good food. Week ends 
with friends, numerous speaking en- 
followed by 


most everyone calls 


gagements elaborate 
banquets and other such circum- 
stances resulted in the breakdown 
of his will power. 

Most men 
achieving prominence in a chosen 


count success by 
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field; Stef has succeeded in many. 
He has known the thrill of discover- 
ing new land; the last sizeable 
islands to be discovered in the 
Canadian Arctic, forexample. There, 
after learning the almost impossibly 
dificult Eskimo language, he found 
a group of Stone Age people—more 
than 500 of whom had never seen 
a white man 
primitives he learned an_ entirely 
new concept of nutrition—the basis 
of our “Stone Age” diet. 

My first reaction to his Stone Age 
diet proposal was concern over the 
extra time it would take to prepare. 
I have several jobs and many hob- 
bies. Normally, | do my own cook- 
ing and keep house with the help of 
a weekly cleaning woman. 

Forenoons I write books about the 


before. From these 


Arctic in order to enjoy the luxury of 
being a librarian 
world-famous polar library which 
Stef, and much later I, built up. I 
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afternoons ) of the 





lecture, and last year directed Dart- 
mouth’s Arctic Seminar. Only by a 
miserly budgeting of time do I man- 
age all these things. “In addition,” I 
thought to myself with a silent 
groan, “I am now supposed to pre- 
pare an extra menu!” 

But aloud I said: “Why not, 
dear?” And we began to plan. 

To my astonishment and delight, 
the Stone Age diet not only proved 
effective in painlessly getting rid of 
Stef’s overweight, but turned out to 
be cheaper, simpler and easier to 
prepare than our regular mixed diet! 
Far from requiring more time, it 
took much less. Instead of adding 
housekeeping burdens, it relieved me 
of several. Almost imperceptibly, 


Stef’s diet began to be my diet. First 
through laziness, and then because I 
really enjoyed the food, I too began 


to eat like a Stone Age Eskimo. 

What is the diet of a Stone Age 
Eskimo? In the Arctic, it consists 
of meat, both the lean and fat, and 
water. The primitive Eskimos had 
no vegetables, no carbohydrate ex- 
cept the infinitesimal amount con- 
tained in meat, no fruit, no cheese, 
no salads, no desserts. 

It was a diet that Stef had brought 
back from ten winters and many 
summers in the Arctic—much of that 
time spent living with and like the 
Eskimos. Doctors in this country 
were once skeptical of what he had 
to say about Eskimo nutrition; for 
at that time—the 1920s—it was 
thought that meat was a kind of 
that eating it would cause 
the arteries, kidney 
malfunctions and other dire results. 

Not trying to prove anything, but 
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poison ; 


hardening of 
Q 


simply to give the medical world a 
chance to watch, Stef and a col- 
league, Karsten Andersen, lived for 
an entire year on nothing but meat. 
The two explorers entered the 
Dietetic Ward of Bellevue Hospital 
in New York in January, 1928. They 
were supe rvised by a Who’s Who 
committee from learned institutions, 
but were directly managed by a 
group of doctors and _ technicians 
under Dr. Eugene F. DuBois, later 
professor of physiology at Cornell 
University Medical College and 
chief physician of New York Hos- 
pital. Eighteen years after the experi- 
ment began, Dr. DuBois wrote: 

“According to the Stef- 
ansson and his companion should 
have died of scurvy. . . . The results 
of the extensive work in the Sage 
metabolism ward of Bellevue Hos- 
pital, the calorimeter room and the 
chemical laboratories 
published in a_ dozen scientific 
articles. ... A great many dire pre- 
dictions and brilliant theories faded 
into nothingness.” 

At the end of the experiment both 
men were in excellent health, 
slightly better than when they had 
started. They had not developed high 
blood pressure, kidney disease, vita- 
min deficiencies or any other of the 
numerous complications predicted 
for them by the country’s foremost 
nutritionists. Medical textbooks had 
to be rewritten to include the new 
information. 

To obtain a clear-cut result, the 
Bellevue experiment had excluded 
milk, cream, eggs, butter and cheese 
so that it could not be said later that 
these foods had saved the men. All 


books, 


have been 
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these foods, with the exception of 
milk, however, are included in our 
present diet. 

In the Stefansson household we 
live on meat, which includes fish 
and poultry. We do our best to 
avoid carbohydrates, but on rare oc- 
casions eat some foods that contain a 
little sugar and starch. We use lots 
of heavy cream, sweet or sour, in 
scrambled eggs, gravies and sauces. 
We go easy on milk and favor any- 
thing containing fat—butter, bacon 
and extra suet. When eating out, 
we permit ourselves low carbohy- 
drate vegetables and fruits—lettuce, 
string beans, grapefruit, apples and 
the like; they give us a larger choice. 
We put lots of butter on vegetables. 

We never measure or weigh any- 
thing, and our diet usually comes 
out close to the one-part-of-fat-to- 
three-parts-of-lean ratio favored by 
many doctors. We drink coffee and 
tea. Usually, but not always, we have 
a drink before dinner. A typical Stef- 
ansson dinner is a rare or medium 
sirloin steak with a wide streak of 
fat left on, and coffee, freshly 
cround. If we have had enough fat 
with the steak, the coffee will be 
black, otherwise heavy cream will be 
added. Sometimes we have wine. 


He’ DOES ONE measure the mira- 


cle of a return to exuberant 
health? That was the happy result 
for Stef some months after embark- 
ing once again in 1955 on his ali- 
meat diet. He began to lose his extra 
weight almost at once, and steadily 
lost about a pound a week until he 
had dropped a total of 17 pounds. 
Then he stopped losing, and his 
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Se eer pee tae tee 
WHAT THE STEFANSSONS 
EAT AVOID 

| all 


Meat Sugar 
Fish ' kinds Molasses 
Poultry Most starchy 
Marrow vegetables 
Eggs (beans, 
Butter potatoes, 
etc.) 
Bacon 


4 Bread 
eavy cream 
(sweet and sour) Rolls 


Suet Pies 

Gravies Cake 

Sauces Candy 

Leafy vegetables Fluffy desserts 
Lettuce 
String beans 
Cauliflower 
All fruits 


GO EASY ON 
Milk 


NB: They don’t measure or weigh foods. They 
do use tenderizers, onions, salt, spices, vine- 
gar, wine and other flavorings in cooking. 


weight until this day, has remained 
practically stationary. 

At 75, Stef had been having in- 
creasing stiffness in one knee and 
soreness in both his hip and shoulder 
joints. As his knee stiffened, he be- 
gan to go up and down stairs one 
step at a time. One day, 
months after the start of our meat 
diet, he found to his surpl ise that he 
both equal 
facility in climbing the stairs. As- 
tonished, he proceeded down. When 
he had reached the foot of the stairs. 
without pain or stiffness, he shouted 
for me to come and see. 


SOIC 


could use legs with 
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Happily for dieters, fat takes 
longer to digest than carbohydrates. 
It “stays with you” longer. Absent, 
when you are on a meat diet and eat 
enough fat, is that nagging feeling of 
emptiness which usually torments 
you on “starvation-type” diets. Your 
body has a built-in fat alarm which 
prevents you from overeating. It is 
all too easy to overeat of carbohy- 
drates; but with fat, when you have 
had enough, you have no desire for 
any more. 

sut even if you should tend to 
overeat of lean and fat, you don’t 
have to worry about counting calo- 
ries. Your body can readily convert 
carbohydrate into fat, but fat cannot 
be converted into carbohydrate in 
any significant amounts, according 
to Dr. George L. Thorpe ( Journal of 
the American Medical Association, 
November 16, 1957). In bulk, you 
will be eating more lean than fat, but 
you will be deriving most of your 
calories from the fat and, lacking 
carbohydrates, you will find the fat 
tasting delicious. 

Some of our friends say: ““We love 
meat and would like to go on an all- 
meat diet, but we can’t afford it.” 
I too had thought an all-meat diet 
would be more expensive. But I had 
forgotten about all the things we 
would not be eating regularly. These 
included bread, rolls, potatoes, sal- 
ads, vegetables, pies, cakes, candy 
and fluffy desserts. Eliminating them 
from our diet cut them out of our 
budget, saving a great deal of money. 
Shopping time was cut, too. With 
fewer items to shop for, I could shop 
less often and get through quickly. 

Meal preparation time was also 
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slashed. There no beans to 
string, no potatoes to peel, no pies 
to bake, no elaborate casseroles to 
concoct. Clean-up time was likewise 
cut down. There were fewer dirty 
pots to scour, fewer dishes to wash. 
I found myself with more than an 
extra hour of free time every day. 

Cooked meat, unlike salad or 
bread, keeps indefinitely. A roast is 
good hot, and then just as good cold 
for several meals. 

The cost of an all-meat diet seems 
high. Because there is so little waste, 
on a monthly or yearly basis it is 
actually inexpensive. 

Mutton was part of the secret of 
our lowered budget. Fortunately 
for us, mutton is extremely un- 
fashionable in the U.S. Many 
Americans have never even tasted 
it except as flabbier and less flavor- 
some lamb. It is cheap and de- 
licious. The first whole mutton we 
bought cost 19 cents a pound. 

Mutton is our staple. For dinner 
we often have thick mutton chops, 
roasts of leg and shoulder. We also 
like beef, which is our usual company 
meat, although we have converted 
several friends to eating mutton. 

Among our discoveries were kid- 
neys, something I had formerly ig- 
nored. But each time we bought a 
whole mutton, there was that 
package marked “kidneys.” Sautéed 
quickly in butter, with or without a 
diced onion, they make a wonderful 
luncheon. Add wine to the sauce 


were 


and you have an elegant suppet 
dish. Ribs, beef liver instead of calf, 
and chicken livers by the pound 
were some of our other delicious, 
less expensive choices. 
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Then came the discovery of mar- 
row. I had often heard Stef say that 
when he lived by hunting in the Arc- 
tic, the most delicious food imagi- 
nable was marrow. A friend has told 
me that in Russia, as a change from 
caviar, beef marrow on a sliver of 
toast would be served with cham- 
pagne as a great delicacy. Lightly 
boiled and served in the bone, mar- 
row makes a delightful prelude to 
a meal. Your butcher, incidentally, 
will give you marrow bones free, or 
charge a small sum for sawing them 
into lengths suitable for serving. 

From earliest times, explorers 
have been telling us about the cheer- 
ful, happy Eskimos. Stef thinks they 
are cheerful because their diet keeps 
them superbly healthy; or at least 
they used to be, when they lived on 
a meat diet. 

We have a friend, a Montreal 


surgeon named Dr. Ray Lawson, 


who specializes in. breast cancer. In 
studying the complete absence of 
breast cancer, indeed, any cancer, 


among primitive Eskimos (when 
they live like white men they get 
white men’s diseases, including 
cancer) he eventually got in touch 
with Stef. Stef converted him to a 
high-fat diet. It was such a success 
that Dr. Lawson published an ar- 
ticle in which he said: “For two 
years now I have been living as a 
fat eater myself and the results have 
frankly astonished me. Not only 
have I lost 30 pounds, but I find I 
have about twice the energy I had 
before, and I have a completely new 
outlook on life.” 

Stet 
the medical profession when he pub- 


had also won over some of 
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lished an important paper on scurvy 
in The Journal of the American 
Medical Association. Dr. Blake 
Donaldson has done well in New 
York curing people of both over- 
weight and underweight with a 
variation of Stef’s diet. Dr. A. W. 
Pennington, at the request of the 
DuPont Co., in Delaware, worked 
out another variation for the com- 
pany’s executives. 

Stef likes to point out that for 
more than 1,000,000 years man was 
a Carnivorous animal. The invention 
of agriculture is comparatively re- 
cent in our history—a mere 15,000 
years ago in China and the Near 
East and only 2,000 years ago in 
England. From an_ evolutionary 
point of view, we are well adapted 
to an all-meat diet. But we are still 
in the process of adjusting to agri- 
cultural foods, the carbohydrates. 

Stef and I 
“Stone Age” diet now for four years. 
Before we went on the diet, Stef had 
a slight cerebral thrombosis—which 
was one reason why our doctor was 
so anxious for him to lose weight. 

Now, at 80, Stef has twice the en- 
ergy of most men of 50 


have been on our 


\ works ten 
to 12 hours a day, handles a volumi- 
nous personal correspondence and 
lives a full, happy life. Our doctor tells 
us that we’re much healthier 
we were four years ago 


than 
our blood 
cholesterol level, supposed to be a 
warning sign of heart attacks and 
strokes, is lower than ever and Stet’s 
blood pressure, which once was as 
high as 220, is now normal for a man 
of his age and size. He says he feels 
r—and 20 


years younger” in his joints. eb 


“ten years younger all over 





Horse sense for horses 


by Bob Baskett 


Psychology often cures mixed-up mounts of their galloping neuroses— 
and sends them racing toward fame instead of the glue factory 


HEN COSMETICS-QUEEN Eliza- 
beth Graham sent her race 
horse, Jewel’s Reward, to the Ken- 
tucky Derby in 1958, a portable 
phonograph went along. Not that 
the colt liked music; while earning 
$349,642 as a two-year-old, Jewel’s 
Reward had often been frightened 
by brass bands at the race tracks. But 
at Churchill Downs his stall was 
wired for sound, and every day at 
5 p.M. he was treated to a strident 
recording of My Old Kentucky 
Home to get him accustomed to the 
Derby-day din. 
Actually, many racing greats have 
been mixed-up mentally. In fact, 


down through history, horses have 
been just as wacky as people. And 
horse psychology, properly applied, 
has sometimes meant the difference 
between riches and fame and the 
milkman’s cart. 

Queen Elizabeth IT called in Dr. 
Charles Brook, a London _ psycho- 
therapist, when her horse, Landau, 
lost several important races. The 
consultant undertook 
Landau’s pattern of 
sponses through massage. After sev- 
eral minutes’ treatment, in which 
Dr. Brook skillfully kneaded the roy- 
al horsehide, Landau would fall 
sound asleep, his head contentedly 


to change 
nervous re- 


One woman 

race horse owner 
believes in 
swimming with her 
thoroughbreds. 
“Horses need fun 
just as much as 
we do,” she says. 





resting on the bearded doctor’s 
shoulder. The horse won three of 
his next four races. 

When “Plain Ben” Jones, famed 
Calumet Farm trainer, encountered 
a star filly who refused to eat, he 
sawed a window in the barn wall 
and tied a gluttonous mare nearby. 
The filly felt obliged to gobble her 
grain—if only to keep the mare from 
setting it. 

Man o’ War was a different case. 
He’d bolt down his breakfast oats. 
To slow him down, his handlers put 
on his bridle before feeding time. 
Not knowing whether he was sup- 
posed to dine or dash six furlongs, 
Man o’ War would think it over, nib- 


bling slowly until his food was gone. 


Iva Mae Parrish, whose IMP 
Stable has grossed some $100,000 in 
the last four years at small tracks 
from Florida to Canada, is con- 
vinced that swimming is good for 
thoroughbreds. It keeps their limbs 
loose, she insists. More important, 
it’s fun—which she believes horses 
need just as much as humans do. 
“P’ve taken dips with my horses in 


lakes, streams and pools,” she says. 
“T feel as if we’ve splashed around 


in every river between Lake Erie 
and Jacksonville, Florida.” 

Dr. J. R. Upton, a consulting vet- 
erinarian, says that it’s not unusual 
for a horse to fall in love with its 
jockey. That’s why some stables will 
fly in a “pet” jockey, at considerable 
expense, just to ride one race. 

Stull, the theory can operate in re- 
verse. The brilliant sprinter, Mad 
Hatter, hated jockey Earl Sande,and 
once tried to run away when Sande 
lost a stirrup. After that, Sande won 
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When a filly flirts with its jockey, 
the stable is only too 
happy to subsidize the romance. 


many a race with Mad Hatter simply 
by sawing at the reins and flopping 
about like a top-heavy meal sack, 
feigning an emergency. The horse 
couldn’t reach the 
fast enough. 

The great English jockey, Steve 
Donoghue, was despised by the Brit- 
ish mount Glenanar. The 
would try to trample Donoghue in 
the paddock and refused to let him 
into the saddle. Finally, the jockey 
solved the problem by slipping into 
the saddling area through a rear en- 
trance while grooms held a cloth over 
Glenanar’s head. Only then could 
Donoghue climb aboard. After the 
race was over, Donoghue would run 
for his life; some said he made bet- 
ter time back up the stretch than the 
horse had coming down. 


> a a 
winners’ circle 


horse 


Some horsemen have been so 
greedy for winners’ purses that 
they’ve resorted to brutality. A 17th- 
century Italian horse doctor advised 
his clientele that steeds sometimes 
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failed to do their best because of 
head pains. Such animals, he con- 
cluded, should be “bled in the eye 
vein and have water squirted into 
their nostrils.” 

And Gervase Markham, an Eng- 
lish veterinarian published a hand- 
book in 1631, setting forth “infalli- 
ble” methods for pepping up a tired 
horse. Rubbing powdered window 
glass into a nail hole in the spur vein 
was his remedy. “Mount his back 
“and do not but offer to touch his 
sides with your heels and . . . if he 
have life in him he will go forward,” 
Markham suggested. In case glass 
wasn’t available, Markham offered 
these two alternatives: 

“All the rider need do is to sharpen 
a stake and thrust it through one of 
his mount’s ears, working it back- 
wards and forwards,” or “take three 
or four rough pebble stones and put 
them into one of his ears; then knit 
the ear so that the stones fall not out 
and the noise of the stones will make 
him go for long after he is tired.” 

The modern jockey carries neither 
window glass nor stake—and even 
spurs are no longer used. However, 
some years ago at Laurel Park, an 
owner and trainer were barred when 
officials discovered they had _at- 
tempted to set up a conditioned re- 
flex in a horse with the aid of a salt 
gun. When nobody was around the 
starting gate at daybreak, they would 
train a powerful gun, loaded with 
rock salt pellets, at the horse’s hind- 
quarters, then ring the starting bell 


and pull the trigger. The horse 
learned to associate the pain of the 
salt blast with the ringing of the bell 
and was inclined to break swiftly, 
stealing a march on the opposition, 
when the starter clanged the bell in 
the afternoon. 

Man has long been interested in 
equine psychology. Aristotle was an 
early authority on animal behavior 
patterns; phrenologists analyzed 
“mystery bumps” on equine fore- 
heads as early as 1815. More re- 
cently, Rex B. Hersey, University of 
Pennsylvania psychologist, found 
that horses have the “blues,” for up 
to five days, followed by “high” 
periods when they are full of run. 

Millard Sanders, a noted 
trainer at the turn of the century, 
was an expert equine analyst. San- 
ders might have been a millionaire 
were he alive today, when $100,- 
000,000 in purse money is offered 
each year to some 40,000 thorough- 
breds and trotters. 

Sanders once was asked to train 
the fast but supposedly uncontrolla- 
ble trotting mare Lou Dillon; seven 
weeks later, on August 24, 1903, she 
became the first horse in history to 
trot the magic two-minute mile. 

But Sanders denied that he’d used 
any tricks to make a champion out 
of racing’s angry young mare; he’d 
merely used the same _ psychology 
that he would have followed in deal- 
ing with any determined female. 

“The secret is,” he said, “I let her 
have her own way!” i 


horse 
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by Norman Carlisle 


Asthma, 

hay fever, colds— 
even burns 

and post-operative 
pain— respond 
dramatically to 
treatment 

with negative ions, 
electrified 
particles that 

we breathe 


NTO A DOCTOR’S OFFICE in a Phila- 
I delphia hospital stepped a wheezing, 
gasping victim of asthma. While talking 
with his doctor, the patient began to feel 
that something surprising was happening 
to him. The symptoms of his ailment, 
which had plagued him—off and on 
for years, were disappearing. 

His surprise was understandable, for 
he had been given no medication and no 
expectation of help. Yet he was receiv- 
ing a remarkable treatment. A few mo- 
ments before this patient arrived, the 
doctor had snapped on an unobtrusive 
machine which was filling the air with 
millions of negative ions—tiny, invisible 
particles carrying a negative charge of 
electricity. Simply breathing the high 
concentration of negative ions had ar- 
rested the asthma sufferer’s symptoms. 

The use of concentrated negative tons 
to treat asthma is only part of a sweeping 
medical development that promises reliet 
for victims of a wide range of illnesses 
and disabilities including not only respir- 
atory ailments but even burns and post- 
operative pain. These ions can be turned 
out by inexpensive portable devices, some 
already on the market, which can be 
used any place. 

There’s nothing mysterious about an 
ion. It’s simply an atom or part of a 
molecule with an electrical charge. You 
breathe ions all the time because some 
are always present in the atmosphere. 
During an electrical storm, and in some 
places—the spray around a waterfall, 
for instance—there are more of them. 

To produce ions artificially, air 4 
passed over a radioactive source or an 
ultraviolet lamp. As they move ‘past, a 


certain number of air particles acquaire 
the charge that makes them into ions 
Medical men have long suspected that 
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ions affected the human system. 
Researchers who tackled the ion 
problem would sometimes get results 
that seemed spectacular; later, under 
seemingly identical conditions, there 
would be no reaction at all. Other 
times, the consequences would be 
positively bad, with patients com- 
plaining of dryness of the throat, 
headaches and nausea. Many re- 
searchers gave up in disgust, others 
averred that ions were just too un- 
dependable to be a real medical tool. 

Then, a few years ago, a number 
of researchers simultaneously solved 
the riddle of ion research. They 
found that the machines they’d been 
using had been erratic, some produc- 
ing too few ions. But, far more im- 
portant, many of their machines had 
been producing positive ions. Only 
ions with a negative charge have 
proved to be beneficial. 

Dr. Igho Kornblueh of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and his asso- 
ciates arranged for 27 persons suf- 
fering from respiratory ailments and 
allergies to visit a small, windowless 
room in which a negative-ion gener- 
ator was at work. They stayed there 
“until they were able to breathe nor- 
mally and lost all symptoms such as 
dyspnea, sneezing, nasal and_ pul- 
monary congestion, pruritus (itch- 
ing), conjunctival irritation, ete. 
With very few exceptions, the time 
of exposure never exceeded one 
hour. ... Signs of relief were noted 
usually within ten to 30 minutes 
after entering the room,” the re- 
searchers reported. 

‘There are a couple of catches to 
the use of negative ions. When pa- 
tients step out of the negative-ion- 
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saturated atmosphere, their symp- 
toms return in a few minutes or 
hours. Obviously, therefore, a per- 
son benefited by ion therapy would 
have to try to spend most of his time 
in rooms in which ion generators 
were at work. The other drawback is 
that a small percentage of patients 
react negatively to ion-saturated air. 

So far, numerous tests have indi- 
cated that there appears to be no 
danger in continually inhaling nega- 
tive ions. Before his allergy experi- 
ments, for example, Dr. Kornblueh 
spent 49 consecutive nights in a 
heavily-ionized atmosphere. He re- 
ported no ill effects. 

Westinghouse and Philco 
neers speculate that in the future ion 
generators will be attached to air- 
conditioning equipment in homes, 
schools and public buildings. But, 
the scientists report, you don’t have 
to wait for the future to have the 
benefits of negative ions in 
home. A machine already in use— 
although designed for quite a dif- 
ferent purpose—turns out to be a 
fine negative-ion provider. 

A few years ago, an inventor 
named Joseph Stein packaged a set 
of ultraviolet lamps, a filter and a 
fan in an air-filtering device he 
called the “Puritron.” Placed in a 
room occupied by several smokers, 
it would remove the smoke. In a 
kitchen, it eliminated the need for 
an exhaust fan. Stein, who had a lot 
of confidence in his machine, began 
to get astonishing reports from pur- 
chasers. Some were doctors. ‘“Con- 


engi- 


your 


trolled a stubborn form of respira- 
tory allergy in my daughter, age 


— 


five,’ wrote a Southern physician. 
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“Performs miracles for a dust-aller- 
gy patient,” reported a Pennsylvania 
doctor. “Can’t believe it—sniffles 
gone in ten minutes,” was the com- 
ment of an Ohio housewife. 

Stein was both delighted and per- 
plexed. He was glad his machine 
was helping people, but he had a 
feeling that its power for extracting 
dust from the atmosphere was not 
enough to account for its perform- 
ance against allergies and colds. He 
got a clue when he talked to West- 
inghouse researchers who reported 
similar experiences with their “Ster- 
ilamp,” an ultraviolet germ-killing 
lamp used in institutions. Asthma 
and hay-fever victims working near 
the lamps claimed they got relief. 
Others with no specific ailments, re- 
ported a “sense of well being.” 


The explanation of these effects 


came from research. The Sterilamps 
and the Puritrons were turning out 
quantities of negative ions. “We 
can’t claim credit,” a somewhat 
awed Stein says, “but we couldn’t 
have designed a machine any better 
for making negative ions.” 


ioe MEN are finding that the 


effects of negative ions extend 


beyond respiratory ailments. In tests 
on 75 burn victims, Philadelphia 
doctors used antibiotics and ascorbic 
acid. From 20 to 60 minutes each 
day, the patients were also exposed 
to ion-producing machines. 

The first effect was an immediate 
reduction in pain. The need for nar- 
cotics, the doctors reported, “was 
eliminated to a great degree. Infants 
and children were observed to 
relax, stop crying, and apparently 
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become pain-free after the first few 
hours. .’ Too, the burns healed 
rapidly with a low rate of local in- 
fections. Just how negative ions 
could have this effect on burns is not 
known, but doctors believe there is 
a connection. They have also ob- 
served these same beneficial results 
on certain skin ailments. 

Negative ions seem to act as 
mental tranquilizers. Patients being 
treated for a variety of ailments have 
experienced a feeling of calmness. 
In an experiment in a Philadelphia 
factory, where workers carried out 
activities in an ion-saturated atmos- 
phere, foremen reported that most 
workers felt better and that “‘work 
seemed productivity in- 
creased and dispositions improved.” 

Ions are now also playing a role in 
cancer research. 

In a test of 20 cancer-implanted 
rats, ten were placed in a normal 
atmosphere while the other ten lived 
in an atmosphere saturated with 
negative ions. At the end of four 
weeks, the tumors of the rats in 
ionized air were only one-tenth the 


easier, 


size of the tumors in those which 
had breathed normal alr. 

In another experiment, 40 black 
mice were implanted with cancer 
cells. Four weeks later, more than 
half the rats breathing untreated air 
were dead. All the ion-breathing 
ones were alive. In some of these the 
tumors were small, in others they 
had disappeared. 

Working with 60 mice of a breed 
which had a high incidence of lung 
cancer, Dr. Walter H. Eddy, for- 
merly of Columbia University, put 
30 into ordinary atinosphere, 30 into 
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negative-ionized atmosphere. In two 
months, 22 of the mice in ordinary 
air were dead; autopsies showed that 
in every case the lung changes were 
malignant. Only two of the ion- 
breathing mice had died; subse- 
quent autopsies of the rest showed 
no signs of the disease. 

The human body has a filter 
against dust and smoke. Located in 
the windpipe, it consists of thousands 
of tiny hair-like filaments, called 
cilia, which wave back and forth like 
a field of grain in the wind and cap- 
ture irritating particles from the air 
we breathe. Ordinarily these dust 
traps wave their mucous-coated 
“arms” above 850 times a minute. In 
a series of experiments, two Univer- 
sity of California researchers, Dr. 
Albert Krueger and _ bacteriologist 
Richard Smith, exposed the cilia of 
rabbits to negative air ions. Within 
ten to 20 minutes, the vibrations of 
these tiny tentacles speeded up by 
200 beats a minute, increasing their 
dust-catching powers. 

With the ion machine turned off, 
the atmosphere breathed by the rab- 
bits was saturated with cigarette 


smoke. Instantly, the cilia dropped 
200 pulsations a minute below their 
normal rate. 

At this point, the researchers 
had a substance that speeded up 
ciliary action—ionized air. They had 
another—cigarette smoke—which 
slowed it down. Now suppose they 
applied both the ions and the ciga- 
rette smoke at the same time? They 
got an interesting result. 

“The agent in cigarette smoke 
which lowers the ciliary rate is 
not known,” announced the Cali- 
fornia scientists. “But whatever it 
may be, its action is effectively neu- 
tralized by negative ions, which raise 
the ciliary rate just as well in a 
heavy atmosphere of cigarette smoke 
as they do in fresh air.” 

Researchers are now pondering 
the possible significance of this dis- 
covery in fighting lung cancer. 

Even the most enthusiastic re- 
searchers know they have a long way 
to go before they can hope to know 
all the secrets of negative ions. es 
they can say medicine has found, 
these electrified particles, a new ate 
powerful weapon against disease. \ebéf 


PERFECT PERSUASION 


THIS PAST SUMMER, my 


lemonade stand 
board, crayons, 


served, I 


Polio, 


ing to be 
Christmas, Easter 


“What are 


in front of our 
set up, but they had overlooked the 
nails and hammer, 
I was invited to be their first customer 
noticed 
Seals, etc. 
these for?” In 


children insisted on having a 


home. Everything was 
So with card- 


they went to work. 


sé pad ‘3 
sign. 


and while wait- 
box. full of 
asked, 
fashion they 


a cardboard 
Curious, I 
business-like 


pointed to their sign which read: 


Cold Lemonade—2¢ 


We give stamps too! 


——-MRS. IRENE KASLOW 
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by Stanley S. Jacobs 


Passion at 20 paces 


HE NEWS electrified Paris that 
balmy May in 1828. One of the 
city’s most beautiful women, Mlle. 


Jaquette Rameau, had challenged her Te 


faithless lover to a duel by smiting Wttianishs, 


- 


his cheek with her glove. As the ag- 
grieved party, she had the privilege 
of naming the weapons. “IT choose pistols!” she told her seconds. 

Scores of the lady’s friends had seen her uncanny marksmanship, a 
skill learned from her ex-lover, who was a dashing army officer. On 
Sundays, this handsome pair had spent the afternoon hours improving 
their target shooting—and whispering endearments. 

“Now he shall die for renouncing me, the swine!” cried Jaquette, 
while her former lover and teacher dazedly accepted her challenge. 

Parisians, always interested in other people’s love affairs, saw in this 
duel a symbolic conflict of the sexes. On the day of combat they has- 
tened to the outskirts of the capital where the male-versus-female duel 
was to be fought. Vendors of roasted chestnuts, wine, flags and hastily 
printed biographies of the antagonists did a thriving business 

Finally, the dueling parties arrived by coach. A breathless hush fell 
over the crowd. The seconds conferred politely, inspected weapons and 
gave the duelists their instructions. The Rameau woman, pale of cheek 
but with head held proudly, grasped her pistol firmly in her right hand 
and stood back-to-back with her equally pallid opponent. 

Without faltering, the duelists marched off their paces, stopped, 
wheeled-—and confronted each other. The man refused to shoot. 
Calmly, the cool blonde raised her weapon, sighted and fired. 

Her enemy stood dumtounded—-still alive. 

Then the officer raised his pistol as the crowd sucked in its breath— 
and discharged it into the trees overhead. 

*Jaquette!” he cried. “lve been an idiot. Will you forgive me?” The 
lovers embraced and spectators went wild. As the duelists’ seconds—an 
army captain and an attorney—quietly retrieved the pistols, the 
Captain whispered, “Love is wonderful espec ially in the spring a 

“Out, my friend.” replied the lawyer. “How fortunate it was that we 
loaded their weapons with powder only, and left the pellets out. Now 
they and their children may live to enjoy many such springs as this.” ei 
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Suddenly it’s Tuesday! 


Every few years the public reacts with enthusiasm 
beyond the dreams of Hollywood drumbeaters toward a 
new filmland personality. Elizabeth Taylor and 

Brigitte Bardot were two examples. The latest to be 
accorded this acclaim is Tuesday Weld, 16, 

a former New York model. Deciding that this hazel-eyed, 


golden-haired girl was the most likely candidate 
for “cheesecake” layouts to promote The Five Pennies— 
a movie in which she plays Danny Kaye’s 
. polio-stricken teenage daughter—Paramount Studios 
ra tunleased a barrage of pictures and publicity 
at attracted wide attention. Tuesday’s unusual name, 
ived from her widowed mother calling her 
yo Too” as a baby, also helped. But Tuesday is serious 
f acting. She has a featured role in the new 
TV series, The Many Loves of Dobie Gillis, to be 
appropriately, on Tuesday nights this fall. 
otographs on the following pages 
esday trying to adjust to her sudden-found fame. 





Like many other teenagers, Tuesday alter- 
nates between being deadly earnest and “kid- 
ding around.” She enjoys the beatnik coffee- 
house hangouts, where she goes barefoot, in 
blue jeans and an old sweater. But she also 
likes to make the rounds of the sophisticated 
Hollywood nightspots. Actor Tony Perkins 
says, “Tuesday’s very hip.”’ And Danny Kaye 
comments: “Tuesday’s 16—going on 27!” 


ee 


In beatnik mood and 
costume, Tuesday works 
on an abstract 
painting. She has no 
exalted notions 

of her artistic abilities, 
“but my dabbling 

helps me to appreciate 
more fully what 

goes into real art.” 


Half in earnest, 

half in jest, Tuesday 
(5'3", 36-19-36") 
spoofs the half-child, 
half-woman 
“nymphet” she wants 
to play on the 

screen. Best seller 
“Lolita” portrays 
such a character. 
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For Tuesday, being a teenager means 
frightening moments alone, 
worrying about what life has in store... 


...and it also means high-kicking 
exuberance that can’t be controlled when 
listening to swinging records, 





For “Five Pennies,” Tuesday put on seven 
pounds “of baby fat to make me photograph younger.” 
She won the part over 70 girls. 











Her quick thinking makes Tuesday 
an expert card player. But she can’t restrain 
her excitement when she wins a game. 








Drama Coach Claudia Franck re- 
calls: “When Tuesday first came to 
me, her voice was very high, due to 
tenseness. But she quickly learned 
to pitch it in a lower register.” 
Five Pennies’ director Melville 


Shavelson reports that Tuesday 
came to her audition playing a flute. 
“It helps me relax,” she told him. 
But once she had been given the 
part, says Shavelson, he never saw 
the flute again. “Tuesday has a big 





future,” he declares. “If she con- 
tinues developing her natural tal- 
ent—and doesn’t start relying on 
glamour—she’ll be a fine actress 
one day.” “I’ll try to make it soon,” 
says Tuesday determinedly. iw 
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by Doug Stoddars as told to. June Callwood 


He grew up with only one question on 
his mind. Maybe he shouldn't have asked it; 


there are some things it’s better 


not to know. But Doug Stoddars had to find out, 
no matter where his search led him. His 
story is powerful and disturbing—deeply moving 


in its insight and perception 


MET MY MOTHER for the first 

time a year ago, when I was 29 
years old, married and the father of 
two children. Half of those 29 years 
I believed that my mother had died 
in childbirth, then I believed that I 
was illegitimate. I had had 11 foster 
mothers before I reached the age of 
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ten. In one wild spring afternoon 
last year, I discovered that I was the 
legal son of married parents. My 
mother, I learned, was living in 
England, having abandoned me in 
Canada when I was a few weeks old. 

Now, I know who I am, but I’m 
still plagued by memories. My ear- 
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liest one is of a man named Bert 
Stoddars, a laborer in his early 40s, 
who said he was my father. My 
mother, he told me, had died giving 
birth to me. “You killed your 
mother,” he often said. I lived with 
housekeepers. One drank most of 
the day. Another beat me with a 
curtain rod so badly that when my 
kindergarten teacher saw me, she 
called the Children’s Aid Society 
and they took me away. 

Mr. Stoddars, I called him 
“Daddy,” told me how horrified he 
was to learn of my treatment. He 
left me with the Children’s Aid and 
I cried by the hour. I hate anyone to 
see me cry. I suppose it’s a fear that 
people will discover I’m vulnerable. 
Whatever it is, no one ever saw me 
cry—even when I was beaten—ex- 
cept one of the Children’s Aid nurses 
who used to hug me when I was 
lonely. There’s one other exception 
I’]l come to in a moment. 

I lived in foster homes. Children’s 
Aid kids get so they can adjust to a 
new home in a matter of days. Out- 
wardly they are agreeable, but in- 
side they seethe at the constant 
necessity to be humble, quiet and 
grateful. That’s what makes their 
eyes so hard. 

In the summers we were sent to 
farms. The Children’s Aid used to 
figure it would be good for us to get 
all that sunshine and fresh air, but 
the farms were brutal. That’s where 
we got our most savage beatings. 
One farmer dragged me into the 
barn when I was about six and beat 
me with a pump handle. The neigh- 
bors told the Children’s Aid about 
it, and they came for me again. 
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One of my foster homes was really 
a trial adoption but it didn’t work 
out. Within a year, they sent me 
back to the Children’s Aid. I was 
pleased because it meant I could 
see my daddy, Mr. Stoddars, again. 
Then I got the biggest break of my 
life. I stayed seven years at my next 
foster home, with people I'll call 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Charleston. 
That’s not their real name. I’ve 
changed all the names, mine, too. 

I learned everything I know about 
right and wrong from Mrs. Charles- 
ton. She never beat me, just talked 
and talked with her hands on my 
shoulders, making me meet her eyes. 
I find I discipline my son the same 
way. I almost never hit him. Talk- 
ing’s better, and I ought to know. 

I still loved Mr. Stoddars better 
than anyone in the world, I guess, 
because I believed he was the only 
true family I had. I wanted to live 
with him and I was worried about 
the $3 a week he was paying the 
Children’s Aid for my support. He 
kept all the receipts and showed me 
the huge bundle every time we met. 

I decided to quit school and get a 
job. I was 14 so I had to go to night 
school. I studied radio and earned 
$10 to $15 a day in a factory. Cana- 
da was in a war. Workers were 
needed. I was 16 years old and 
strong as a man. I spent my money 
gloriously, mostly on clothes. 

I saved some, though, because I 
wanted to buy a fancy headstone for 
my mother’s grave, which was prac- 
tically unmarked. When I had al- 
most $300 I was talking about it 
every day. Mrs. Charleston must 
have spoken to my dad. One day he 
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arrived earlier than expected and 
took me aside. He was blunt. 

“There’s no sense putting a marker 
on your mother’s grave,” he said. 
“She isn’t your mother.” 

I had a strange feeling of weight- 
lessness. My body, my head were hol- 
low; and echoing in the emptiness 
were the countless times I had been 
called a “bastard,” more wounding 
to me than any curse word. 

Stoddars’ voice was going on at a 
distance. He said, “My wife wanted 
a baby so we adopted you when you 
were three weeks old. She died about 
ten months later. I hope this doesn’t 
make too much difference to you.” 

Abruptly I turned to stone. I re- 
called the times he had told me I had 
killed my mother. We were standing. 
I punched him in his soft stomach 
with all my strength and my fist went 


in deep. Then I ran out of the room. 

I stood by the back screen door 
and cried like a child. Mrs. Charles- 
ton saw me, but I couldn’t stop. She 
began to talk and after a while I 
listened. I don’t remember all she 
said, but she made me feel sympa- 


thetic toward Stoddars and even 
forgiving. “He stuck by you all these 
years,” she said, “and he isn’t even 
your real father.” I went back to the 
front room. Stoddars hadn’t been 
hurt much by my punch. We went 
down to the beach for a swim. 
Then he told me I was illegiti- 
mate, and that my mother was six 
feet tall and tremendously fat. She 
had been a housekeeper for a minis- 
ter not far from Toronto. The minis- 
ter was my father. Later, Stoddars 
gave me the adoption papers with my 
mother’s name: Elizabeth Martin. 
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I sat in the summer sunshine while 
Stoddars talked and I tried to digest 
this new explanation oi me. I began 
to dream of vengeance. I would find 
my father preaching in his church 
and I would stalk down the aisle, 
loudly denouncing him. I would 
wreck his life and then I would find 
my mother and wreck her life, too. 

When I was 16 and legally free of 
the Children’s Aid, I left the Charles- 
tons. I went out with older women 
and enjoyed tormenting them until 
they cried. Then I’d feel ugly and 
ashamed. My best friends were a 
gang of young toughs who lived on 
the edge of crime and sometimes 
well past it. I didn’t steal with them, 
mostly because I was making so 
much money I didn’t have to. Our 
parties were indescribable. None of 
us had much use for ourselves, so 
restraint was unknown. 

I fought a lot. I would walk into a 
fight shaking the way I used to when 
I would see a beating coming, but I 
couldn’t resist the fight. I got a tre- 
mendous sense of release out of hit- 
ting someone. I guess it was my way 
of crying. I always fought at the 
word “bastard” and after a while no 
one used it around me any more. 

After the war ended, I was often 
out of a job. Whenever I had to fill 
out a job application form, I got 
sick reading where it asked Name 
and Address of Parents, Medical 
History of Family, Racial Origin. I 
would write “UNKNowN.” You'd 
be surprised how many people won’t 
hire a son of Unknown. 

In the winters I found odd jobs or 
went hungry, and in the summers I 


worked the lake boats. That’s where 
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I really learned to drink. At 17, I 
breakfasted on a beer and a raw egg 
every morning and had women’s 
names tattooed on my arms. 

I was so full of disgust for myself 
that I could taste it. At the end of 
my third summer on the boats, I was 
discharged with $1.35 in my pocket. 
My dad, I mean Mr. Stoddars, had 
married and moved to the West 
Coast. I decided to visit him, so I 
hitchhiked the 3,000 miles. It took 
me 11 days and I never felt so good 
in my life. You meet some great 
people in the Midwest. 

I couldn’t find Mr. Stoddars in 
Vancouver and I couldn’t get a job 
either. I ate handouts in missions 
and met some weird people on the 
local Skid Row. I tried marijuana 
and got asked to peddle dope. I’m 
glad I refused. The guy who took 
the offer eventually got 14 years. I 
walked the sidewalks in the day and 
slept at night in a dirty movie house 
with the winos. Winter was coming 
on and I had only a windbreaker. I 
joined the Army. 

Two years later, at 21, I was dis- 
charged and went back to Toronto. 
In a radio factory, where I found a 
job, I met my wife Jane. She was 18 
when we married, a few months 
after our first date. 

We have a good marriage; but 
some people might find it shocking 
in this cosy age of togetherness. I’ve 
never said that I love her, for exam- 
ple. I have no use for the word 
“love.” It seems to me it is usually 
used as a method of barter. The word 
“respect” has got love beat a mile. I 
respect Jane and she respects me. 

While I’m at it, I think the word 
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friendship is a phony, too. I’ve 
noticed that mosi so-called friends 
are your pals only when you behave 
exactly the way they want you to. 
Otherwise, you’re out. My idea of a 
friend is someone who lets you be 
yourself and doesn’t have doubts. 
I’m real lucky—I’ve got one friend. 

Jane and I had a son and a daugh- 
ter in our first few years of marriage. 
We moved to a town with a big auto- 
mobile factory and I worked there. 
The union called a strike and I stuck 
until it was settled and then I quit. 
I don’t call that security. 


EXT I TRIED WORKING in a sort of 
reform school for boys. I quit 
that one, too. They are never going 
to help boys in places like that. You 
have to be mean to get their respect 
and that’s wrong, terribly wrong. 
Then I got a job as electrician 
in an auto parts factory, where I 
work now. My son was just about 
ready for school and my daughter a 
happy little doll. It should have been 
great but I was brooding about my- 
self again, the longing to belong to 
parents was growing intolerable. 

Jane allows me the privilege, so 
rare in marriage, of having my 
thoughts to myself; so she said noth- 
ing about the hours I was spending 
in distracted isolation, smoking and 
staring out the window. 

One April morning, I came home 
from working the graveyard shift 
and got washed and put on my suit 
instead of getting into bed. I don’t 
know why I did but I had a sudden 
urge to clean out some papers I’d 
been carrying for years, including 
the adoption papers. I was sorting 
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them idly when I noticed for the first 
time that they were on the letter- 
head of a law firm in a nearby city. 

It is incredible that I had never 
noticed this detail before. I suppose 
I had been too preoccupied with the 
bleak words in the document itself, 
signed in a steady hand by Elizabeth 
Martin, my mother. 

I got my car keys. “I may bring 
you back a mother-in-law,” I told 
Jane, as I was leaving. 

While I drove to the city where 
the lawyer had lived, I trembled 
with anxiety. I wanted desperately 
to find people who would look like 
me, be part of me, have my blood. 
Except for Jane and the kids, I was 
alone. I understand better now that 
every man carries aloneness inside 
him, but at that time I figured all my 
loneliness was due to being the son 
of Unknown. I no longer wanted 
revenge. I just wanted my people. 

The law firm had moved, but I 
found one of the partners, a digni- 
fied old man obviously preparing to 
go out. He looked at my papers im- 
patiently and said, “Yes, I suppose I 
must have more details in my files.” 
He hesitated a while and then made 
up his mind. “T’ll look,” he said. 

He stripped off his coat and went 
upstairs into what must have been a 
very dusty loft. He came back a long 
while later, covered with dirt but 
holding a folder. 

“This is File 134,” he told me. 
“First of all, you’re legitimate.” 

He showed me the legal separa- 
tion agreement of Elizabeth and 
James Martin, man and wife. I can’t 
describe how I felt to have the word 
“bastard” lifted from me. I had 
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truly believed that it no longer mat- 
tered, but I realized that I had never 
stopped caring. I was between 
laughing and crying. 

“Mrs. Martin,” the lawyer con- 
tinued, “lived right here in this city 
with a woman named Flint. Here’s 
her address.” 

I reeled out of his office. I never 
perspire but I was soaking wet. The 
house at the address he gave me had 
been sold three times since Mrs. 
Flint lived there. The present ten- 
ants didn’t know much about her. I 
was frightened, but I was too wound- 
up to stop. I knocked on the door of 
every old house on that street, and 
then on the next, asking for infor- 
mation about Mrs. Flint. I wound 
up in a flower shop, where an old 
woman said she didn’t know what 
had happened to the Flints either. I 
was about to leave in despair when 
I thought to ask, “Did you know 
Elizabeth Martin?” 

“Oh sure,” she answered cheerily. 
“I knew her very well. I thought I 
recognized you. You’re her son, 
Frankie, aren’t you?” 

I leaned against the door for sup- 
port. “No, I’m her son Doug.” 

“Can’t be the same Elizabeth 
Martin then,” said the woman. “She 
had only one son.” 

I suddenly felt very sure. ‘No, she 
didn’t,” I told her, “she had two.” 

The woman looked confused. 
“Then you’ve got a brother. Moved 
here a few years ago from England. 
This is your mother’s home town.” 

I almost collapsed. The woman 
drove me to a gas company where 
Frank worked. We were told he was 
out with one of six work gangs— 
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no one knew which one. We got the 
locations of all six and started from 
one to the other. At the first three, I 
just looked at the mien and told her 
to drive on without stopping. At the 
fourth, I said, ““This is it. Pull over.” 

A tall, lean man was working up 
to his waist in an excavation. I went 
over and said, “If you want to meet 
your brother, come out of that hole.” 

“You’re crazy,” he said, “I haven’t 
got a brother.” 

I put out my hand. “Your mother 
is Elizabeth Martin and so is mine. 
If you want to meet your brother, 
come out of that hole.” 


E CAME OVER and looked at me. 
We were as identical as twins 
—I later found out he’s exactly two 
years older. We began to laugh and 
hug one another and jump around 
like crazy men. I got my car and 
came back for him. We went into a 
place and. ordered beer. We found 
we both drank the same brand. We 
got out our cigarettes and they were 
the same brand, too. I don’t remem- 
ber what we talked about. 

He drove me to his home and his 
four small sons were playing outside. 
“This is your real uncle,” he told 
them. Four nephews, just like that! 
We played baseball with the kids 
and after a while we sat down and I 
felt controlled enough to ask about 
our parents. Mother, Frank told me, 
had been living in England for the 
past 28 years. Dad’s whereabouts 
were unknown; he’d deserted his 
family around the time of my birth. 

“Who was Mrs. Flint, then?” 

Frank explained: “She was a 
friend of mother’s. We stayed with 
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her before leaving for England.” 

He showed me pictures of my 
mother and I recalled Stoddars’ lies 
about her appearance. She was no 
towering hulk, but a neatly built 
woman of ordinary size with a pleas- 
ant face. 

Frankie said he had been raised 
by mother and a grandmother in 
England. He described his child- 
hood. It sounded wonderful, very 
warm and serene. He gave me a pic- 
ture of mother with her arms around 
him when he was about eight, both 
of them laughing and squinting into 
the sun. I'd be six then, getting 
beaten in the barn. That picture still 
makes my guts boil. 

Then Frank’s wife came home 
with their baby daughter. My sister- 
in-law and niece! She flatly refused 
to believe I was Frank’s brother. 
We took off our shirts and compared 
the freckles on our backs, which are 
identical. My hair grows like a whirl- 
pool, and so does his. After a while 
she had to believe it. 

We had something to eat and 
talked about letting mother know. 
I didn’t want to write the first let- 
ter, so Frank’s wife agreed to do it. 

Mother wrote back, “I would like 
very much to hear from him, if he 
thinks that such a woman is worth 
knowing. After all, I am his mother.” 

I wrote her then, telling her I 
didn’t hold any grudge. It wasn’t 
completely true but mother an- 
swered that she was grateful. Our 
letters were stiff, but it isn’t a situa- 
tion covered in Emily Post. She ex- 
plained that my father had been a 
traveling salesman from Toronto, 
charming but foul-tempered. She 
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was young when they married and 
they fought a good deal. Just before 
my birth he left her and disappeared. 

When I was born she couldn’t find 
work and her mother in England 
offered her passage and a home. 
Some people named Stoddars lived 
nearby and wanted to adopt a baby, 
so mother gave them me and left 
with Frank. She said she couldn’t 
recall signing adoption papers. 

Mother decided to come to Canada 
to see me. I went to Montreal to 
meet her plane. She was the last 
person to come down the stairs. I 
realized as soon as I saw her that I 
looked quite a bit like her. 

“Well, it’s established,” I said to 
her. It must seem like a strange 
greeting but the most important 
aspect of the reunion, for me, was 
that all the wondering about myself 
finally was over. 

“Hi,” she said. 

Later I remembered to call her 
“mother.” She may have found it 
awkward to be called “mother” by a 
total stranger, but it wasn’t difficult 
for me. I can call any woman 
“mother”— it’s just another word. I 
was raised by so many women who 
told me to call them “mother” that 
it hasn’t any special meaning at all. 

After the oddness of our reunion 
in Montreal, we spent a lot of time 
talking, but I never achieved any 
feeling of closeness with her. She 
brought along a ten-year-old boy, 
her son by another marriage, and 
the affection and consideration she 
showed him somehow made it 
harder for me to be reasonable about 
my boyhood. 

Just beiore she left, she said some- 
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thing I keep remembering. “You 
may have had a terrible time, Doug, 
but haven’t you noticed, you’ve 
turned out better than any of us?” 

If this is true, it’s a monstrous 
joke on the psychiatrists who say 
every human being needs love and 
stability in his formative years. I 
look at my brother, an amiable, kind 
man who is far more acceptable 
socially than I am. But—I can’t put 
this any other way—he’s a bit of a 
weakling. He has been turning to me 
to solve problems that baffle him, yet 
seem absurdly simple to me. 

My mother, too, is easily con- 
founded and is relying on me for 
advice more and more. Possibly 
when my grandmother dies, she will 
also need my financial support. I 
understand it is normal for sons to 
take care of their mothers; Frank 
won’t be able to help. But could 
anyone insist that ours is a normal 
mother-son relationship? 

I don’t give my children a lot 
of affection, only when they need it. 
I have a theory that too much of 
anything will sicken a kid. 

Once someone asked me if I would 
take into our household a Children’s 
Aid boy, like I was. My answer was 
flatly I would not. The tyranny of 
one person trying to change another 
disgusts me. I’d never want a boy to 
come into our house and have to 
change externally to fit. How do I 
know I’m right and he’s wrong? 

Now I can fill in all the blank 
spaces on the application forms and 
there is some peace of mind in know- 
ing I’m not the son of Unknown. 
But I am even more confused about 
myself than I was before. I'll give 
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you an example. As soon as our 
family was alone for the first time, 
mother plunked herself down on my 
lap and said, “You haven’t hugged 
me yet, your own mother.” I put my 
arms around her and hugged her all 
right—I broke three of her ribs. I 
could pretend it happened because 
of enthusiastic affection, but I can’t 
convince myself that I didn’t want 
to hurt her. 

Someone said the other day that 
I have all the classic belligerent at- 
titudes of an adult who was deserted 
as a baby, shifted from foster home 
to foster home, often violently 
beaten, usually treated with casual 
contempt. Lots of people have been 
through experiences like mine— 
many have suffered a good deal more 
—and all of us bear varying degrees 
of scar tissue on our social behavior. 


We believe in less. We display hos- 
tility and suspicion more often, and 


admire humanity almost not at all. 

Such children can grow up emo- 
tionally incapable of loving, crip- 
pled as surely as if someone had 
twisted their spines. I sometimes 
suspect that I am such an adult. 

I just don’t know. I find that I’m 
not always grateful that the lawyer 
found File 134. I feel the weight of 
people dependent on me, a suffo- 
cating load of responsibilities extend- 
ing into the future. When every 
relative I knew was under my own 
roof, it was simple to organize my 
life. Now, it’s complicated. 

When my children get the start 
that is due them, I want to roam and 
find out if the hollowness in me can 
be filled. Jane understands this, al- 
ways has. But we’ve just had another 
baby and I have firm beliefs that 
every child deserves a good start. I 
have to stick around and make sure 
of that. 





MEDICAL MIX-UPS 


I ALWAYS TOOK a long breath before entering Room 23, 
where a convalescing patient complained ceaselessly 
about everything and everyone. 

“My, but you’re looking well today,” I said to her one 
afternoon. 

“If I am, it’s a wonder,” she retorted. “The food here 
isn’t fit to eat. It’s actually poisonous, Doctor . . . and 
such small servings!” 


MY AILING PATIENT had a wife in attendance with a huge 
but inaccurate medical vocabulary, which she used not 
only to describe his symptoms, but to prescribe treatment 
as well. 

Occasionally, however, she did consult me. “I just 
don’t know,” she once said, with a sigh. “I’ve racked 
my brain to decide what can be done for him, Doctor. 
How effective is an autopsy?” —Modern Medicine 
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HEN PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


climbed the companionway of 
the royal yacht Britannia to join 
Britain’s Queen Elizabeth II for the 
opening ceremonies of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway in June, he was board- 
ing the biggest, most luxurious and 
most controversial private yacht in 


the world. 

The hullabaloo over Britannia 
started even before the vessel was 
launched. It has been sniped at by 
politicians as “a costly toy” and 
sneered at as “Philip’s Folly,” which 
was unfair to the Prince Consort. 
While the Queen’s husband did in- 
sist on expensive modifications, the 
idea of a new royal yacht to replace 
the old, unseaworthy Victoria and 
Albert had reached the blueprint 
stage even before Elizabeth ascended 
the throne. 

When the vessel was first planned 
back in 1951, the total cost was to 
be $4,900,000. By launching time in 
1953, it had risen to over $5,000,000. 
A last-minute rush to complete 
it in time to bring the Queen and 
Prince Philip home from Tobruk in 
Libya, Africa, near the end of their 
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1954 British Commonwealth tour, 
added another ten percent to a bill 
which has continued to mount. 

Used only by the Queen and mem- 
bers of her family, with Britain’s Ad- 
miralty picking up the tab, Britannia 
is a stately, water-borne home, with 
a cruising range of 2,400 miles and a 
top cruising speed of 22.75 knots. 

Measuring 413 feet from clipper 
bow to cruiser stern, Britannia is 
nearly half the length of the world’s 
longest ship, the Queen Elizabeth. 
Its mainmast is so tall—123 feet— 
that a hinge had to be inserted 17 
feet from the top before the yacht 
could pass under the bridges of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

It is also equipped with a specially 
strengthened deck for helicopter 
landings, a swimming pool and every 
conceivable navigational aid—asdic, 
radar, loran, four radio systems, a 
ship-to-shore telephone link for use 
in harbor, a device for protection 
against mines, spotlights to illumi- 
nate the water in case of a night 
foray by a would-be frogman assassin. 

But all these precautions couldn’t 
safeguard the yacht’s white ensign 
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when the Queen visited Portugal two 
years ago. She stopped at a Lisbon 
seminary which had been used as a 
British naval base during the Napo- 
leonic wars. Consequently, the semi- 
nary has a traditional right to fly the 
white ensign and demand a new one 
from any visiting British warship. 

“Would you like the Britannia’s 
ensign?” Elizabeth asked the rector. 

“We already have it, Ma’am,” was 
his smiling reply. 

Students from the seminary had 
“raided” the royal yacht the previous 
night, pilfered Britannia’s ensign and 
left their tattered one in its place. 

A garage amidships houses the 
magnificent Rolls-Royce in which 
Elizabeth travels on shore. Stowed 
away elsewhere on the deck are the 
40-foot royal barge, two 35-foot mo- 
tor boats, two sea-boats, two 32-foot 
cutters, two sailing dinghies and a 
kingsize inflatable raft. 

The air-conditioned portion of 
Britannia’s living quarters is occu- 
pied by the royal family and resem- 
bles the interior of a palatial home. 
On ceremonial occasions, the ma- 
hogany doors between the anteroom 
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and drawing room are folded back 
to form a vast reception hall. 

Except for a painting of Britan- 
nia’s launching which hangs above 
the marble fireplace, scarcely a nau- 
tical note intrudes upon the hushed, 
regal atmosphere of the drawing 
room, with its turquoise walls, hya- 
cinth-blue carpet, lime-green drapes 
and chintz-covered armchairs. The 
furnishings are a curious hodge- 
podge of old and new. There is a 
satinwood desk which once belonged 
to Queen Victoria and a bookcase of 
leather-bound volumes. In contrast, 
the glass-fronted sunroom on the 
shelter deck boasts a record player 
and modern wicker chairs strewn 
with gay red and blue cushions. 

The shelter deck makes an ideal 
playground for the royal children. 
Last summer, during a family game 
of cricket, a lusty swipe by young 
Prince Charles sent the ball sailing 
over the railings and into the sea. 
One of the ship’s boats had to be 
launched to get it back. Another 
time, after watching some of the 
crew swab down the decks, Charles 
and Anne decided to do the shelter 
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deck themselves. Anne turned on the 
hydrant while Charles got busy with 
a mop, both working away in bare 
feet in imitation of the crew. 

Life aboard Britannia is always 
more lively when young Anne is 
present. Once, when the yacht 
docked at Aberdeen, with the royal 
party all ready to go ashore, it was 
suddenly discovered that Anne was 
missing. A frantic game of hunt-the- 
princess ensued. Discovered at last, 
she raced all over the vessel, squeal- 
ing delightedly before she was final- 
ly cornered and marched back to 
join the rest of the family. 

Many of the antique furnishings 
aboard Britannia, including the 
Hepplewhite chairs and four ma- 
hogany sideboards in the huge dining 
room, came from the old royal yacht, 
Victoria and Albert. The ebony- 
edged dining table was custom-made 
to seat 32 people. Philip thought this 
insufficient, and the removable wings 
he had added now enable 28 more 
guests to sit down at one time. 

The Queen and Prince Philip each 
have a private sitting room, though 
these also double as studies. The 
Queen’s room is softly feminine, with 
white paneling, moss-green carpet, 
silk-shaded wall lamps and drapes of 
rosebud chintz. There are two tele- 
phones on the built-in desk, one 
fitted with a scrambler device for 
secret conversations. 

Philip’s room is more masculine. 
The walls are teak-paneled, the floor 
carpeted in grey, the wall lamps 
strictly functional and the desk 
topped in red leather. In an illumi- 
nated case above the electric “fire- 
place” is a model of the frigate 
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Mag pie, wnich the Prince once com- 
manded during his naval days. 

Philip likes nothing better than to 
take personal command of the royal 
yacht. Life is more informal when 
Philip is aboard on his own. On one 
trip, he competed with the crew in 
trying to sprout the most luxuriant 
beard. Even after the contest ended, 
Philip continued to sport his beard 
and the crew began betting as to 
whether he would wear it when he 
next met the Queen. He didn’t. He 
shaved it off on the last leg of the 
trip home. 

Aboard the Britannia, the royal 
sleeping quarters are above the state 
apartments and their floors are 
raised two feet above the level of the 
outside deck. This brings the win- 
dows above the head of anyone pass- 
ing by outside. And only the Queen’s 
personal maid and Philip’s valet sleep 
on the same deck as the royal family. 

The crew of the royal yacht is 
drawn from the ranks of the Royal 
Navy. When the lists were first 
opened, over 1,500 seamen rushed to 
apply for the privilege of wearing 
the distinctive legend “Royal Yacht” 
on their hatbands. Complaints from 
crewmen are infrequent, though 
some griped during Philip’s recent 
Commonwealth tour when two at- 
tractive Buckingham Palace secre- 
taries, the only girls aboard, con- 
ducted daily hula-hoop sessions on 
the open deck—a disturbing sight to 
men who had not enjoyed feminine 
company for several weeks. 

At sea, the Britannia’s crew mem- 
bers go bareheaded. Thus technical- 
ly out of uniform under British naval 
regulations, they are not required 
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to salute, which enables them to con- 
tinue working if members of the roy- 
al family pass by. 

Britannia is easily the most silent 
ship in the Royal Navy. No one 
clumps about in heavy boots; soft- 
soled pumps are worn. All scrubbing 
and brass burnishing are usually car- 
ried out silently, while royalty sleeps. 
A raised voice or shouted command 
would be unthinkable. There is no 
amplifying system on board; officers 
and men are summoned personally 
or in writing. 

The wages of the 20 officers and 
222 seamen who man the yacht, plus 
the cost of feeding them, run into 
nearly $20,000 a week. Fuel charges 
are additional, and the four weeks 
when Princess Margaret used the 
yacht during a trip to the West In- 
dies cost British taxpayers about 
$84,000. 

Repairs and modifications have 
inflated the bill still further. In five 
years of service, the yacht has already 
undergone five re-fits at a total cost 
of $1,270,000. In that time, it has 
sailed a total of 120,000 miles and 
crossed every ocean in the world. 

Britons, seeking an excuse for 
Britannia, point out that the yacht 


is designed for conversion to a hos- 
pital ship in the event of war: 200 
wounded servicemen could be hos- 
pitalized in the royal apartments. 
But few ordinary Britons really be- 
grudge their Queen her sleek yacht. 
Certainly not the three fishermen 
aboard the trawler Endeavour, 
which loomed up out of the mist as 
Britannia brought Elizabeth back to 
Britain at the end of her six-month 
Commonwealth tour. As the royal 
vessel sailed past, the little trawler 
dipped its ensign in salute; three 
crewmen stood stiffly at attention. 

Elizabeth noticed the tribute. The 
white ensign of Britannia dipped in 
answering salute, acknowledging the 
greeting of that tiny fishing craft with 
the same dignity it would have ac- 
corded a British battleship. 

And Americans who glimpsed Bri- 
tannia’s royal blue hull as this 
floating palace glided up the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, Royal Standard 
fluttering, a gleaming gold band 
setting off its snowy superstructure 
and yellow funnel, will surely agree 
that there could be no more appro- 
priate setting for a meeting between 
Britain’s Queen and America’s 
President. 


OF SAINTS AND SINNERS 


DANIEL WEBSTER, the noted Senator and statesman, was 
once asked why he generally went to hear a poor coun- 
try minister preach instead of one of the more brilliant 


clergymen of Washington. 


“Well, you see,” he explained, “in Washington they 
preach to Daniel Webster, the renowned individual, but 
this country preacher preaches to Daniel Webster, the 


sinner.” 
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CORONET FILMS 
for Space Age Education 


MAY BE RENTED 
AT NOMINAL COST 


Coronet now offers more than two hundred science 
films (and hundreds more on other subjects)... . 
vivid 16mm motion pictures of the world around 
us which present accurate images to growing, 
hungry minds. 


Through microscope and telescope, these exact, 
carefully researched films provide a magic carpet 
to learning. They range in scope from the nucleus 
of a single living cell to the farthest known reaches 
of the universe—to present a modern miracle, com- 
bining sound, light, color, movement—and unfor- 
gettable impact. 


Living plants break through the ground and burst 
into bloom in ‘‘The Growth of Flowers.’’ In “‘Life in 
a Drop of Water,’’ we marvel at actual scenes of 
microscopic plants and animals performing the 
fundamental processes of life. Such films as 
‘What Do We See in the Sky?,”’ ‘‘Beyond Our Solar 
System,” “‘Understanding Our Universe,’ and ‘‘The 
Moon and How It Affects Us’’ take us on journeys 
which men now stand ready to attempt themselves. 


Mest of the 859 Coronet films on science and other 
fascinating subjects may be obtained at low cost 
from the film rental libraries listed on the next 
page. Write or phone the nearest one for a fu!l 
list of titles available and for rental information. 


A new catalogue of Coronet Films for Mathematics 


and Science is now available without charge. 
Simply request your copy from: 


CORONET FILMS 


Dent. C-959 
Coronet Building 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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CORONET FILM RENTAL LIBRARIES 


University of Alabama, University 
Arizona : 

Northern Arizona Film Library, 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff 
Audio-Visual Center, 

Arizona State College, Tempe 
*Visual Aids Bureau, 

Univ. of Arizona, Tucson 25 
Arkansas 

Audio-Visual Dept., 

State Teachers College, Conway 
A-V Aids Service, 

Ark. State College, State College 
California 

Extension Division, 

Univ. of Calif., Berkeley 4 

ideal Pictures, 

1840 Alcatraz Ave., Berkeley 3 
*Craig Corp., 

3410 So. LaCienega Bivd., L. A. 16 
*Craig Corp., 

215 Littlefield Ave. ke 

South San Francisco 
Colorado : 
*Bureau of A-V Instruction, 
University of Colorado, Boulder 
Instructional Materials Ctr., 
State College, Greeley 
Connecticut 

Pix Film Service, 

34 E. Putnam, Greenwich 

A-V Center, 

University of Connecticut, Storrs 
District of Columbia 
Pau! L. Brand & Son, 

2153 “‘K”’ St., N.W., Washington 7 
Florida 

Extension Division, 

University of Florida, 

Seagle Bidg., Gainesville 

A-V Service, 

Florida State Univ., Tallahassee 


idaho : 
Educational Film Library, 

State College, Pocatello 
Illinois 

*A-V Aids Service, 

Southern Ill. Univ., Carbondale 
*Visual Aids Service, 

Univ. of Illinois, Champaign 
Ideal Pictures, 

58 E. South Water St., Chicago 1 
Selected Films, 

5346 W. Irving Park Rd., Chicago 41 
Indiana 

*A-V Center, 

Indiana University, Bloomington 
A-V Center, 

Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute 

lowa 

Visual Instruction Service, 

lowa State University, Ames 
Extension Division, 

State Univ. of lowa, lowa City 
Kansas 

Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence 
Kentucky 

*Dept. of rv V Services, 

Univ. of Kentucky, Lexington 
Maryland 

Kunz Motion Picture Service, 
426 N. Calvert, Baltimore 
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Massachusetts __ 

*Boston University Film Library, 
332 Bay State Rd., Boston 15 
ideal Pictures, 

40 Melrose Street, Boston 16 
Michigan 

*A-V Education Center, 
University of Michigan, 

720 E. Huron, Ann Arbor 

A-V Center, 

Michigan State Univ., East Lansing 
Locke Films, 

124 W. South, Kalamazoo 
Minnesota 

A-V Extension Service, 

University of Minnesota, 

115-121 TSMa, Minneapolis 14 
Mississippi 

School of Education, 

Univ. of Mississippi, University 
Missouri 

A-V Center, 

South East Missouri State College, 
Cape Girardeau 

Extension Division, 

University of Missouri, Columbia 
Swank’s Inc., 

614 N. eg St. Louis 5 
Montan 

Division ‘a Visual Education, 
State Dept. of Education, Helena 
Nebraska 

Extension Division, 

University of Nebraska, Lincoin 
Modern Sound Pictures, tnc., 
1410 Howard St., Omaha 2 
New Jersey 

State Museum, 

Dept. of Education, Trenton 25 
Film Library, A-V Center, 

State Teachers College, 

Upper Montclair 

New Mexico 

*Film Library, 

Eastern New Mexico Univ., Portales 
New York 

Ideal Pictures, 

1558 Main St., Buffalo 9 
American Museum of Natural History, 
79th and Central Park West, 
New York 24 

Ideal Pictures, 

223-239 W. 42nd St., New York 36 
*Educational Film Library, 
Syracuse Univ., Syracuse 
North Carolina 

Bureau of A-V Education, 

Box 1050, Univ. of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 

North Dakota 

Div. of Supervised Study, 
Agricultural College, Fargo 


Ohio 

Church School Pictures, 

1118 Walnut, Cleveland 14 

M. H. Martin Co., 

1118 ote Way East, Massillon 
Okla 

A-V Devartinent, 

Extension Div., U. of Oklahoma, 

Norman 

A-V Center, 

Oklahoma State Univ., Stillwater 
Oregon 

Department of Visual Instruction, 
State College, Corvallis 


hot; ivania 

P. Lilley & Son, 
sen N. 3rd, Harrisburg 
B. E. George, 
Hawthorn 
*indiana Film Service, 
State Teachers College, Indiana 
Educational Film Library Cooperative 
State Teachers College, Millersville 
A-V Materials Center, 
Chatham Coll., Pittsburgh 32 
L. C. Vath, A-V Aids, 
P. O. Box “‘C”, Sharpsville, 
A-V Aids ——t 
Penn. State U., University Park 
South Carolina 
Extension Division, 
Univ. of South Carolina, Columbia 
South Dakota 
Film Library, 
So. Dakota State College, 
College Station, Brookings 
*Extension Division, 
State U. of So. Dakota, 
Vermillion 
Tennessee 
Extension Division, 
Univ. of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Extension Division, 
U. of Tennessee Jr. College, 
Martin 
University Extension Division, 
2321 West End, Nashville 
A-V Department, 
Methodist Publishing House, 
Nashville 2 
Texas 
Visual Instruction Bureau, 
U. of Texas, Austin 12 


Utah 

*A-V Center, 

Brigham Young University, Provo 
A-V Bureau, 

University of Utah, 

Salt Lake City 12 
Washington 

Office of Visual Education, 
Central Washington College, 
Ellensburg 

Audio-Visual Center, 

State University, Pullman 
*Craig Corporation, 

1021 E. Pine St., Seattle 
The Film Center, 

Univ. of Washington, Seattle 5 
West Virginia 

Kyle & Co. 

331 W. Main St., Clarksburg 
Wisconsin 

Extension Division, 

Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 


da 
Division of Visual Instruction, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta 
Sovereign Film Distributors,Ltd., 
1200 St. Alexander St., Montreal, 
Quebec 
277 Victoria St., Toronto, Ont. 
2182 W. 12th Ave., Vancouver, 
British Columbia 
291 Colony St., Winnipeg, 
Manitoba 


*Libraries having many or all Coronet 
films in a choice of color or black- 
and-white. 
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The mostest 
kind of weather 


by Frank Forrester 


Extremes? We have ’em— 
from 134°F. in Death Valley to 
minus 69.7°F. in Montana 


URING THE LAST International 

Geophysical Year, weathermen 

of the U.S. and Russia crossed ther- 

mometers in a real “cold” war over 

who could find the most frigid spot 
in the world. 

It has been hard to beat the Soviets. 
On February 5 and 7, 1892, the Si- 
berian town of Verkhoyansk report- 
ed a temperature of minus 90° Fahr- 
enheit—a record low point that 
stood for 65 years. 

Then, on September 17, 1957, the 
U. S. Amundsen-Scott station in 
Antarctica recorded a new low of 





Frank Forrester, meteorologist for NBC’s WRC- 
TV and Radio, Washington, D. C., has authored 
The Real Book About the Weather and 1061 
Questions Answered About The Weather. 
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minus 102.1° F. But the Russians 
bounced right back. The Soviet IGY 
Antarctic station at Vostok plunged 
to minus 113.3° F. on June 15, 1958. 
Eleven days later, another Russian 
station, Sovetskaya, scored an even 
lower reading of minus 117.4° F. 
To establish firmly Russian suprem- 
acy, observers at Vostok came 
through with startling temperatures 
of minus 122.4° F. on August 7 and 
minus 125.3° F. on August 25, 1958. 

Here in the U. S., the job of keep- 
ing a running score of the nation’s 
weather records belongs to the U. S. 
Weather Bureau’s National Weather 
Records Center at Asheville, North 
Carolina. 

The highest official temperature 
ever recorded in the U. S.—a sizzling 
134° F.—hit Greenland Ranch in 
California’s Death Valley on July . 
10, 1913. In contrast, our lowest 
temperature reading was registered 
at Rogers Pass, Montana, just 140 
feet below the summit of the Conti- 
nental Divide. Here, the thermome- 
ter dropped to minus 69.7° F. on 
January 20, 1954. Our new state, 
Alaska, added an even lower tem- 
perature to U. S. weather records. 
At Fort Yukon, a temperature of 
minus 78° F. was recorded in Janu- 
ary, 1934. 

For rainfall records, the moun- 
tainous sections of Washington and 
California are far in the lead. The 
rainiest spot in the U.S. is Wynoo- 
chee Oxbow, Washington, in the 
foothills of the Olympic Mountains. 
This community is soaked with an 
average of 150.73 inches of rain each 
year—about five times. more than 
the nation receives as a whole. 
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The Cascade and Sierra Nevada 
Mountains build up enormous accu- 
mulations of snow. Paradise Ran- 
ger Station at Rainier Park, Wash- 
ington, records an average of 559.6 
inches of snow each year. In 1955- 
56, this station recorded the greatest 
amount of snowfall for one season— 
1000.3 inches. But Washington and 
California do not claim the state- 
wide average annual precipitation 
record. That, according to the last 
official figures, belongs to Louisiana, 
where Gulf of Mexico moisture is 
deposited throughout the state on 
an annual average of 55 inches. The 
driest state is Nevada, where only 
8.8 inches of rain are collected on 
the average throughout each year, 
while the record for the longest dry 
spell is held by Bagdad, California. 
For 767 days, from October 3, 1912 
to November 8, 1914, this locality 
reported no measurable rain. 

The foggiest place in America is 
the Libby Islands just off the coast 
of Maine, where an average of 1,554 
hours of fog are observed each year. 
On the Pacific Coast, Point Reyes, 
California, runs a close second with 
1,468 hours of fog. 

For the windiest place, we must 
turn to the northeast corner of the 
nation, where warm and cold air 
masses tangle in almost daily con- 
flict. The highest wind speed ever 
measured by instruments in the free 
atmosphere near the earth’s surface 
—231 miles per hour—was recorded 
at an observation station atop Mt. 
Washington, New Hampshire, on 
April 12, 1934. The calmest area— 
of those cities where wind records 
are kept—is Roseburg, Oregon, with 
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an average annual wind speed of 
only 4.3 m.p.h. 

When it comes to thunderstorms, 
no section of the nation is immune, 
although they seem to be relatively 
infrequent along the Pacific Coast. 
If we had to pick an area in the US. 
where most thunderstorms are re- 
ported on an average each year, it 
would be Florida’s Tampa Bay re- 
gion, where thunder can be heard 
about 85 days each year. 

Hailstones are damaging by-prod- 
ucts of severe thunderstorms. Frag- 
ments of hail range from about 2/10 
of an inch to two inches. The larg- 
est hailstone officially recorded in 
the U.S. fell on July 6, 1928, in Pot- 
ter, Nebraska. Its circumference was 
17 inches, diameter 5.4 inches, 
weight a pound and a half. 

On July 5, 1891, in Rapid City, 
South Dakota, 16 horses were killed 
by a vicious hailstorm and many 
others injured so badly that they had 
to be shot. Although other coun- 
tries (especially India) have report- 
ed cases in which human beings 
have been killed by hailstones, only 
one such death has been officially 
recorded in the U.S. A farmer near 
Lubbock, Texas, was caught in a 
sudden hailstorm on May 13, 1930, 
and was literally pelted to death. 

Tornadoes, the most vicious of all 
storms, have shown a marked pref- 
erence for the nation’s mid-section, 
a battleground for warm, moist Gulf 
air and dry, cool air from the west 
and north. A study of 9,404 torna- 
does in the U.S. from 1916 to 1958 
shows that four states have the great- 
est average number of tornadoes 


each year: Kansas (24), Texas (24) 
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Oklahoma (20) and Iowa (14). 

Still another aspect of the extreme 
weather story are hurricanes—tropi- 
cal cyclones of the Atlantic Ocean, 
Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean Sea. 
From 1888 to 1958, an average of 
four hurricanes per year have oc- 
curred. This increased to five per 
year in the past 30 years and to sev- 
en in the past ten years. During the 
past 73 years, the greatest number of 
hurricanes in any one year was 11 
in 1916 and 1950. The ten Southern 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast states take 
the brunt of most hurricanes. 

The U. S. Weather Bureau classi- 
fies hurricanes in categories from 
one to nine, according to the dam- 
age caused. Since 1900, only one 
storm was assigned category nine: 
hurricane “Diane,” which romped 
from August 7 to 21, 1955, killing 


184. Some lower-category hurricanes 


have taken a far more terrible toll of 
human lives, however. During a 
hurricane at Galveston. Texas, on 
September 8, 1900, a huge tide re- 
sulted in a sudden rise of water—of 
about four feet in a few seconds— 
and inundated Galveston Island. Six 
thousand persons were drowned in 
this fantastic surge of salt water. 

According to barometer readings, 
San Diego, California, and environs 
have a right to claim America’s most © 
even-tempered climate. This area 
has the nation’s lowest sea level pres- 
sure range (the difference between 
the highest and lowest ever record- 
ed). Hartford, Connecticut, on the 
other hand, shows the greatest pres- 
sure range—tending to confirm 
Mark Twain’s famous wisecrack: 
“If you don’t like the weather in 
New England, just wait a few 
minutes!” 


GOOD QUESTIONS 


INTERVIEWING A WOMAN APPLICANT, a kindly Social 
Security claims representative wanted to make sure that 
no tangles would prevent her from getting her full 
benefits. “Were either you or your husband married 
before?” he asked. 

The woman glared indignantly and snapped: “Before 
what?” 
THERE WAS A CHECK-FORGER whose name was Kissinger. 
The FBI couldn’t catch him because he’d work each 
town only one day, changing his name on the checks as 
he moved from city to city. He had over 150 aliases. 

One morning when things were dull around the FBI, 
one of the agents turned to his boss and said, “I wonder 
who’s Kissinger now.” 

—VICK KNIGHT (Minneapolis Morning Tribune) 
A COP HALTED A LAD in a Mercedes as he streaked along 
the Los Angeles Freeway at close to 100 miles an hour. 
As the officer approached, the butterfly door opened 
and a youngster in horn-rimmed glasses and an Ivy 
League cap peered out to ask: “Why do you stop me, 
Earth-Man?” —The Evening Tribune 


—Woman’s Day 
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by Mark Nichols 





WPAT 


sweet music for millions 


Soothing melodies and a minimum of 


commercials make this ‘“‘soft-selling’’ radio station 


a popular haven in a sea of rock 'n’ roll 


$e CAN’T PLEASE audiences and 
advertisers alike,’ says an old 
axiom of the radio industry. But 
WPAT, a unique radio station lo- 
cated about 15 miles outside of New 
York City in Paterson, New Jersey, 
has found a way to bring this twain 
happily together and still show a 
handsome profit. 

Fearlessly ignoring the Top Twen- 
ty tunes in the nation, this independ- 
ent 5,000-watt aM-FM station offers 
only soft, soothing music to audi- 
ences seeking relief from raucous 
rock ’n’ roll. And New York-New 
Jersey residents deluge its offices 
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daily with grateful letters and en- 
thusiastically support its advertisers. 

Nine years ago, WPAT, one of al- 
most 30 stations in metropolitan 
New York, was broadcasting a 
hodgepodge of music and mail-order 
commercials to a small audience— 
and losing $73,000 yearly. Today, 
transmitting melodies interrupted 
not more than once every 15 min- 
utes for low-pressure commercials, 
WPAT has grown into one of the 
most popular radio stations in the 
17-county New York-New Jersey 
area, with an estimated weekly audi- 
ence of 7,500,000. Last year, the sta- 
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tion showed a profit of $350,000 on 
time sales of $1,200,000. 

WPAT?’s secret is simple. As Dick- 
ens J. Wright, its 47-year-old presi- 
dent, puts it: “We have found that 
our audience likes lots of music and 
little talk.” 

Only 126 minutes of each 24-hour 
broadcasting day are devoted to 
commercials. And WPAT listeners 
have discovered, to their delight, 
that the station screens and selects 
commercials as carefully as it does its 
restful music. The station employs 
no disk jockeys and its announcers 
speak in softly modulated tones. 
They never ad lib and do not identi- 
fy musical selections. One compo- 
sition flows so smoothly into another 


that listeners are often unaware of 
any change. 

Contented listeners seek out the 
station’s advertisers with a loyalty 
that keeps sponsors eager to do busi- 
ness with WPAT. Not long ago, for 
example, girls in a New Jersey cos- 
metics factory decided to show their 
appreciation for WPAT’s music, 
piped into their workroom all day 
long. Selecting one advertiser—a 
shoe concern—1,000 girls each 
bought a pair of the advertiser’s 
shoes. “We came here because you 
advertise on WPAT,” they told the 
store manager as they paid their bills. 

Back in 1936, when Wright was a 
24-year-old salesman from St. Louis, 
he decided, after a succession of De- 





Can an American boy find happiness 


in the arms of girls who 


are bigger, stronger and smarter? 


MAX SHULMAN 


gives the rousing answer in his new novel... 
the story of what they do when they’re too 
old to go out and do nothing. Max Shulman 


at his positively most hilarious! 


| WAS A 


TEEKAGE DWARF 


Or: DOBIE GILLIS LOVES AGAIN...AND AGAIN ,..AND AGAIN! 


aa By Max Shulman, author of BAREFOOT BOY WITH CHEEK, 
mame) and RALLY ROUND THE FLAG, BOYS! 
=A, Introduction by ART LINKLETTER $3.50 at all bookstores 
Published by BERNARD GEIS ASSOCIATES 
Distributed by Random House 


See Max Shulman this Fall CBS-TV’s Many Loves of Dobie Gillis, brought to you by Marlboro Cigarettes 
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pression selling jobs, to apply for 
work as a radio time salesman at 
WHN, then a New York City sta- 
tion. He moved up the ladder to net- 
work sales-executive positions until 
1948, when he went to work for 
WICC, a small station in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 

In August, 1950, the Passaic (N.J.) 
Herald-News, hearing of Wright’s 
program accomplishments with 
WICC, sent for him to duplicate this 
feat on their station, WPAT, in near- 
by Paterson. Wright was ready to 
meet the challenge. During his stay 
in Bridgeport, he had outlined a new 
type of radio programming which he 
believed would allow small, inde- 
pendent stations to compete success- 
fully with TV and network radio 
stations. After the long years of 
World War II, people were in the 
mood for escapism, Wright reasoned. 

Thus he developed the WPAT 
programming policy: 

1. Music was the most important 
service independent radio could 
offer in competition with TV. 

2. Since other radio stations in 
the New York area were already spe- 
cializing in jazz, hillbilly and clas- 
sical selections, the music should be 
in the light, semi-classical, musical- 
comedy mold. 

_ 3. This tranquil music must be 
presented without interruption. 

In his first year at WPAT, Wright 
showed a $50,000 profit, after taxes, 
chiefly by eliminating high-salaried 
disk jockeys and consolidating the 
station’s personnel. His cginsolida- 


tion policy has resulted in a com- | 
pact, versatile, youthful (average | 
| PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO., FLORENCE, MASS. 


age: 36) staff of 35. 
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This ROLL WAVE 


eJewelite 


Ladies’ Hairbrush & Comb 


When You Buy 


These 2 PRO 


DOUBLE DUTY 
Tooth Brushes 


at *178 


Buy the two Pro Double Duty 
Tooth Brushes shown—one with 
Nylon bristles—the other, Nylon 
and. natural bristle center. Use 
both for 30 days, then write Pro 
Brush Co. telling which brush 
you prefer, and why. Enclose 
both labels and coupon on the 
package. Pro will send you the 
Roll Wave Jewelite Hairbrush & 
Comb Set above—regular retail 
value, $4.50—absolutely FREE! 
Offer expires October 31, 1959. 
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Working in a medium where the 
motto is usually “Squeeze every 
penny of income out of every time 
spot,” Wright’s approach is revolu- 
tionary. In the past nine years, he 
turned down nearly $1,500,000 in 
advertising as “incompatible” with 
the station’s “listener-protection.” 

“We don’t need the money that 
badly ; this isa common-sense station, 
run according to what we ourselves 
like to hear,” Wright explains. ‘““We 
try to balance our commercials, so 
the listener doesn’t hear too many of 
one kind too often. WPAT avoids 
contests, if possible, and superlatives. 
In short, if an ad is dishonest, highly 
implausible, raucous or in bad taste, 
we won’t use it.” 

The station’s devoted listeners 
range from truck drivers and house- 
wives to psychiatrists and musicians, 
from servicemen to celebrities like 
Jack Paar, Mary Martin, Helen 
Hayes, Gypsy Rose Lee and Cole 
Porter. Credit for this popularity, 
says Wright—a trim (5’10”, 160 
pounds), well-groomed man—be- 
longs to David Gordon, a 36-year- 
old former music librarian who is 
WPAT?’s musical director. 

Curiously enough, Gordon, whose 
memory encompasses WPAT’s 
600,000-selection repertoire, cannot 
remember his own phone number 
on occasion. This swarthy, quiet- 
spoken bachelor sometimes listens to 
33 hours of long-playing records be- 
fore finding a usable three-minute 
segment. “It’s hard to define exactly 
what we look for in our music,” 
Gordon says, “but the over-all qual- 
ity is gentleness.” 

Gordon often contrasts three dif- 
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ferent arrangements of a song—an 
instrumental version, a male vocal 
and a female singer’s rendition—“‘to 
make a point for the listener.” Or 
he may program a popular song 
which has roots in Brahms’ Third 
Symphony by playing the song first, 
then splicing the music to flow into 
the passage from the symphony. “It 
makes a wordless, cynical comment,” 
says Gordon with a smile, “but it is 
always pleasant listening.” For eve- 
ning programs, where the music is 
interrupted only once every 30 min- 
utes for commercials, Gordon elimi- 
nates vocals. He feels they are “too 
distracting” for tired ears. 

When WPAT first abolished music 
identification in 1952, listeners bom- 
barded the station with letters and 
phone calls asking about a selection 
played at such-and-such a time. Yet 
when the station later asked its 
audience to vote whether they 
wanted numbers announced on the 
air, 15,000 persons wrote in to vote 
“no.” Listeners still write or call the 
station for identification of its selec- 
tions, and WPAT also publishes and 
sells subscriptions to a monthly 
“Program Guide” to its evening 
“Gaslight Revue” show. 

Proof that WPAT is on the right 
track can be found in the thousands 
of letters that pour in daily. A su- 
pervising petroleum chemist de- 
clares, “In our laboratories, the radio 
is tuned to 93 (WPAT’s setting) and 
the tuning knob removed. The soft 
music continues throughout the day 
as a sedation for jangled nerves or 
quick tempers.” 

A Newark bus line’s president 
wrote: “Our company is installing 

(cont'd on p. 164) 
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radios in all of its equipment with 
the strict proviso that only your sta- 
tion be tuned in.” A business woman 
confided: “There is nothing more 
soothing than WPAT while driving 
in bumper-to-bumper traffic on the 
parkways.” And a bedridden man 
wistfully writes: “I wish that doctors 
would recommend your station to 
patients, along with their antibio- 
tics.” Even workers on rival radio 
stations have expressed a preference 
for WPAT’s music during their 
working hours! 

Wright bought the station for 
$300,000 in 1954, with a syndicate of 
four men: two attorneys, a business- 
man and a certified public account- 
ant. Their original investment was 
returned in less than 24 months. 
Last year, they turned down a 
$3,000,000 offer for the station. 

Thus free of profit pressures, 
Wright can concentrate almost 
entirely on pleasing his audience. 
He has abolished commercials on 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, New 
Year’s Day and Easter. Instead, ap- 
peals for a charitable organization, 
generally for the benefit of children 
(Wright himself is the father of five ) 
are broadcast at limited intervals on 
these holidays. 

This concern for public service 


has reaped unexpected rewards. 
The New York Daily News, besieged 
by bids for its special newscast serv- 
ices, recently decided on WPAT be- 
cause of the station’s “integrity,” a 
spokesman explained. 

Also taking note of WPAT?’s pop- 
ularity, Westminster Records ar- 
ranged for the Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra to record an album of 
music typical of the station’s “Gas- 
light Revue” program (Love Walked 
In, It Might As Well Be S pring, Get 
Happy, etc.). The album, entitled 
Foolish Heart, became a best seller 
and even rival stations began play- 
ing its selections. 

WPAT?’s success -has brought in- 
quiries about its operation from as 
far as Rome, Rio de Janeiro and the 
Belgian Congo. Convinced that 
“Wright is right,” over 200 stations 
in the U.S. and Canada have asked 
for advice and assistance. 

One independent station, WSKP 
in Miami, hired WPAT to set up its 
music library and programming 
schedules. As a result, Miami listen- 
ers are. today enjoying the same 
music as New York-New Jersey resi- 
dents. Wright hopes eventually to 
have his own network of stations 
across the country, each operated on 
WPAT?’s formula. ‘i 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


IN THE WINDOW of an antique dealer: Antiques & 


Junque. 


—The Columbus Dispatch 


IN A MIAMI Lingerie Shop: “King of the Undie World.” 


—MRS. MARGARET MORRISON 


A TINY FOREIGN Car displayed this sign: “I’ve been sick.” 





—GRADY FRANKLIN 
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surer protection 
for your most 
antimate marriage 


1. Germicidal protection! Norforms are 
safer and surer than ever! A highly per- 
fected new formula releases anti- 
septic and germicidal ingredients right 
in the vaginal tract. The exclusive new 
base melts at body temperature, 
forming a powerful protective film 
that permits long-lasting action. Will 
not harm delicate tissues. 

2. Deodorant protection! Norforms 
were tested in a hospital clinic and 
found to be more effective than any- 
thing it had ever used. Norforms are 


Same reliable product— 
new gold and white package! 


VAGINAL 
SUPPOSITORIES 


Tested by doctors... 
trusted by women... 
proved in hospital clinics 


A NORWICH 
PRODUCT 
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deodorant —they eliminate (ratherthan 
cover up) embarrassing odors, yet have 
no “medicine” or “‘disinfectant”’ odor 
themselves. 


3. Convenience! These small vaginal 
suppositories are so easy and con- 
venient to use. Just insert—no appa- 
ratus, mixing or measuring. They’re 
greaseless—keep in any climate. 
Your druggist has them in boxes of 12 
and 24, Also available in Canada, 


FREE informative Norforms booklet 


Just mail this coupon to Dept. CR-99, 
Norwich Pharmacal Co., Norwich, N. Y. 


Please send me the new Norforms 
booklet, in a plain envelope 


Name 





(PLEASE PRINT) 
Street 





City. 





Zone 











MAKE BIG MONEY AT HOME! 


Only TWO 


$500 Jobs a Day... 


Invisible mending pays up 
to $10.00 profit in an hour. 
Be the invisible reweaver 
in your community and 
make big money at home! 
Make cuts, burns, tears, 
moth holes in suits, coats 
—all garments, all fabrics 
—disappear like magic. Big 
demand from tailors. clean- 
ers, department stores, in- 
dividuals, bring steady 
profits. Do only two $5.00 
jobs per day at home in 
your spare time, and take 
in $240.00 cash per month. 
Learn how to do this work, 
turn spare time into cash. 
Invisible Reweavers are 
scarce in most communi- 
ties. Write now for free 
details of this thrilling 

all profit opportuninty. No 
Obligation, no salesman 

will ever call. Fabricon, 
Dept. 399, 6238 N. Broad- 
way, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


BOIL WATER INSTANTLY $1 

SIMPLY immerse metal coil in filled glass, cup or 
pot—it brings water to a boil in less than 2 minutes! 
Precision made. For traveling, hotels, motels— 
you'll use it for hot beverages and soup, shaving, 
boiling eggs, baby’s bottle, sterilizing, etc. Keep 
in purse, luggage, glove compartment. Instant 
Heater comes complete with travel case. You must 
be pleased or your money back! Order Instant 
Heater from Sunset House, 2850 Sunset Building, 
Beverly Hills, California. 
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NEW ICE CUBES! 3” CUTIES! 


Now ... ice your drinks 
and amaze your guests with 
these shapely, streamlined 
3” tall ‘‘glamor girls’’. 
Each looks as if it had 
been hand-carved by a 
master sculptor from an 
individual block of ice Tiny . 
completely feminine ‘‘Ice- 
Cuties’’ do a beautiful job of 
cooling drinks and start- 
ing conversations. An 
unusual, ‘‘offbeat’’ gift — 
an especially delightful 
surprise for your party 
host. Special ice cube tray 
of sturdy polyethylene 
creates 8 exquisitely shaped 
“*Ice-Cuties’’ in about 2 
hours in freezer unit, add 
“zing’’ to your drinks. 
Order by mail now. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or 
money back. Gift boxed 
set only $1.95, ppd. Avail- 
able by mail only. Spencer 
Gifts, Z-1 — Bldg., 

At Atlantic City, N 


YOUR OLD COAT INTO NEW STOLE! 


I. R. Fox, fur specialist, 
restyles your old, worn 
fur coat regardless of con- 
dition, into a glamorous 
new cape or stole. Special 
price, $22.95 complete, in- 
cludes remodeling, new 
lining, interlining, mono- 
gram. cleaning, glazing, 
lusterizing to beautiful 
new sheen! The result—a 
luxurious-looking cape or 
stole! All work guaranteed 
- » we are bonded fur 
specialists. Send nomoney! 
Just wrap up your old fur 
coat, mail it to us now. 
Send your dress size and 
height on postcard. 2-3 
week delivery. Pay post- 
man $22.95 plus postage 
when new cape arrives. Or 
send for free style book 
now! 25 new _ styles to 
choose from. Write: I. R. 
Fox, 146 W. 29th Street, 
Dept. B-14, N. Y. 1. 
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DEPARTING FOR OUR HONEYMOON, 
my husband and I boarded an ex- 
tremely crowded London-bound 
train. A group of friends accom- 
panied us into an empty compart- 
ment and, in a gay mood, liberally 
sprayed confetti over us, the seats 
and the floor. 

As the train stopped at each sta- 
tion, a horde of travelers would 
come bounding toward our door, 
then seeing two obvious newlyweds 
drenched in confetti, the embar- 


29 U.S. 
COMMEMORATIVES rN 


Rush reply for new, hand-picked collection of 
29 large-size U.S. Commemoratives, free. All dif- 
ferent. Includes many hard-to-find older issues. 
Bi-colors and other beautiful specially selected 
starnps. Wonderful build-up for your collection. 
Think of the historic interest. Think of how they 
ge in value. Plus other offers and Free ‘‘Stamp 

liectors’ Guide’’! Rush name, 10¢ postage, han- 
dling for this exciting offer today. Garcelon Stamp 
Co., Dept. CR9V, Calais, Maine. 
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IF YOUR CHILD IS A POOR READER 


See how The Sound Way to Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few weeks. 
New home-tutoring course drills your child in phonics 
with records and cards. Easy to use. University tests 
and parents’ reports show children gain up to full 
year’s grade in reading skill in 6 weeks. Write today 
for free illustrated folder and low price on the 
Sound Way to Easy Reading. Bremner-Davis 


Phonics, Department N-16, Wilmette, Il. 


* 
© 


IMPROVE YOUR FIGURE, $1.98 


Stretch your way to a trimmer You with new, 
sturdy rubber Stretch-A-Way. Make any room your 
private gym. Complete with special chart to show 
you the safe method of toning muscles. Improve your 
figure—tummy, thighs, hip and bust measurements 
—this natural way! Keep fit and trim. Stores away 
in any drawer. Guaranteed or money back! Only 
$1.98, postage paid. Order Stretch-A-Way from 
Sunset House, 2850 Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, 
California. 


STOP THAT NOISE!! 


STOP THAT NOISE! 


Dr. Frank’s amazing double-flanged Earstopple 
shuts out sound twice. First flange deadens sound 
—second flange just about finishes it off. Sleep 
better despite snoring, noisy neighbors, dogs, kids, 
traffic, etc. Earstopples fill your ears in genuine 
comfort. An original sound-deadening technique, 
proven superior. Sleep like a kitten first night or 
money back. Only $1.25 postpaid. Noise Stoppers. 
2611 Tilden Avenue, Department 38, Los Angeles 64, 
California. 
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KEEP PAPER BAGS NEAT—$1 


This newly designed Bag Caddy holds up to 40 bags 
neatly in place. No more jamming bags into drawers, 
wedging them where they pop out again, stuffing 
little ones into big ones. Plated wire loops hold 
every bag you have—big ones, little ones, wide 
ones, narrow ones, odd ones. Easily fastened to 
inside of any closet or cabinet door with two screws 
included. Guaranteed or money back! Only $1, post- 
age paid. Order Bag Caddy from Sunset House, 2850 
Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, California. 


ENGRAVED CALLING CARD JEWELRY 





We will engrave an exact reproduction of any 
signature, calling card, business card, emblem, etc. 
on lifetime metal cuff links, tie bar or — clip. 
Perfect gift for any man. Satin silver finish cuff 
links $7.95 pair; Tie bar $4.95. Gold plated cuff 
links $8.95 Re: Tie bar $5.50. Prices plus 10% 
fed. tax. Gift boxed. Guaranteed. 2 week delivery. 
Send signature or calling card -— —_ — 
payment unless rated. 

Dept. A-30, 179 W. Washington St. "Chicago “ Ti. 


Dior Griings continued 


rassed intruders would turn sheep- 
ishly away in quest of other seats. 

We finally arrived in London, and 
to our amazement, when we emerged 
into the corridor, we discovered a 
number of people standing. They 
all turned and looked at us with 
smiles and congratulations. To give 


a very conspicuous pair of honey- 
mooners this precious time alone, 
these romantic travelers had stood 
there for five long hours. —mary mazeu 


WHEN MY DAUGHTER, Debbie, was 
eight years old, we came home from 
a week’s vacation to learn we had 
new neighbors next door, whose 
daughter was Debbie’s age. Debbie 
was anxious to meet the little girl 
and I wanted to welcome the new 
neighbors so we paid a call that 
evening. 

Debbie had been taking ballet les- 
sons and was quite proud of it, so she 





MAGNETIC NAIL HOLDER $1.00 


Avoid smashed fingers. This amazing new Magnetic 
Nail Holder gives you added reach, gets into 
tight spots and magnetically picks up things fingers 
cannot grasp. Great for hobbies, too; has lifetime 
magnet; acts almost in human fashion; 101 uses; 
something you have often needed and didn’t have. 
An ideal gift or prize for any occasion. Something 
new, original and useful. Why not order several 
now? Immediate delivery; $1.00 each. Magnetic 
Holder Co., P.O. Box 715, San Antonio, Texas. 
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LIFETIME ADDRESS BOOK—$1 


New Address Book is always up-to-date. Make re- 
visions lightining fast! Name tabs slip in and out 
for quick changes. Complete 12-page address file 
plus extra pages for services, birthdays, anniver- 
saries. Plus 4 pages for gift and Christmas card 
list. 30 pages in all! 50 extra tabs for changes. 
Spiral bound, beautiful leather-like binding, gold 
stamped decoration. Sensational value! Guaranteed 
or money back! Only $1, postage paid. Order Address 
Book from Sunset House, 2850 Sunset Bldg., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 
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ROR BS SeWe SEVEN, a be 


insisted on taking her new ballerina 
slippers to show to her new friend. 
When we got there the front door 
was open and just the screen door 
was closed. I knocked and waiteu. 
Soon the little girl came slowly down 
the hall, and as she approached us 
we both saw the brace on her right 
leg. Without even a glance in my 
direction, Debbie took two quick 
steps to the end of the porch and let 
her pretty ballerina slippers fall si- 
lently into the bushes. 


—MRS. ANTHONY GENTILE 


ONE AFTERNOON last spring, my 16- 
year-old daughter rushed into the 
house and excitedly announced: 
“Mother, I’ve been asked to the 


school prom!” 
Since money was scarce, with her 
dad working part time, I knew we 
g 3 


couldn’t afford to buy a new formal. 
However, I remembered I had a 
gown that I had worn only once, 
years ago. We decided it could be 
made over into a more modern style, 
so we shopped around and selected a 
lovely pattern and I remade the 
dress to fit her. 

Then, two days before the prom, 
the postman delivered a big box to 
my daughter from her grandfather. 
She opened it and found an exquis- 
ite new formal. My dress faded into 
the background as she gushed over 
this unexpected surprise. 

The night of the dance, she spent 
hours in her room dressing for this 
important occasion in her young life. 
I assumed she would wear her 
grandfather’s gift. But when her date 
called for her and she came down 
the stairs to meet him, I was sur- 
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AFTER BREAST SURGERY 


Look and feel normal again a 

. .. even in bathing suit, —¥ 
sweater. Like natural 
breast, Identical Form 
adapts to body movements. 
Fits any well-fitting bra, 
never slips. Doctors recom- 
mend its equalized weight, 
normal contour. Regain 
complete comfort and con- 
fidence. Write for free lit., 
where-to-buy. Dept. C, 
Identical Form Inc., 17 
W. 60 St., N. Y. 23, N. Y. 





DON’T LIE AWAKE AGAIN TONIGHT 


If you lie awake nights 
due to nervousness, worry 
or other cause, send today 
' for physicians’ sample of 
Sleep-Eze Tablets. Contain 
no barbiturates or other 
habit-forming drugs. You 
wake up rested, refreshed. 
Just address letter to 
Sleep-Eze Co., Dept. J-3, 
1067 E. Anaheim St., Long 
Beach 13, Calif. Encl. 10¢ 
coin or stamp to cover 
mailing cost. Do it today. 





$1 FOR 1000 PRINTED NAME 


and address sparkling la- 
bels, nicely printed with 
a lovely Plastic box for 
just $1 postpaid! Worth 
much more! 5 orders or 
more at 75¢ per order! 

Back Guarantee. 


, =. Pund 
Raising Pian! Tower 
ress, Inc., Box RA, 
Lynn, Massachusetts. 





HOME DECORATING HINTS 


“How to Beautify Your 
Bedroom” is alive with 
floor-to-ceiling ideas on 
decorating big, little and 
‘“‘problem’’ rooms. Illus- 
trated. Also shows uses of 
Seng Hollywood beds in 
singles, doubles, twin types. 
Adjustable in width, take 
long bedding, headboards 
of your choice. Send 10¢ 
in coin to The Seng Co., 
1470 N. Dayton St., Chi- 
cago 22, Illinois. 





50 LARGE NEW TOWELS 2¢ ea. 


50 large, brand new unwo- 
ven cotton & rayon towels 
in beautiful colors & white 
“ ae in unretouched 

. . only $1.00 plus 
bse , * pstg. & hdlg. We 
sel] at world’s lowest price 
because we buy by mil- 
lions—over 26,500,000 since 
1953! Unqualified money 
back guarantee. 50-Towel 
Co., Dept. A-706, Box 881, 
St. Louis, Missouri. Order 
now! 
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IT’S GREAT TO BE TALLER 


Just step into ‘‘Elevators’’ 


amazing height-increasing 


shoes, and be almost 2 
inches taller. Important 
inches that bring new re- 
spect in business, admira- 
tion from her. ‘“‘Eleva- 
tors’’ look like other fine 
shoes; so tall men as well 
as short men wear them with 
no one the wiser. For free 
booklet of 34 styles write 
Brockton Footwear, Inc., 
Dept. 2-99, Brockton, Mass. 


ry 





UNBREAKABLE PLASTIC TRAVEL FLASK 


Feather-light, easily car- 
ried in pocket or luggage. 
On land, sea or air, the 
Parker Travel Flask is your 
safe beverage container. 
Chrome-plated jigger cup 
and cap; 1042 oz. $1; 16 oz. 
$1.49; 26 oz. $1.95. At your 
favorite store, or send 
check or money order to 


i., 393 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 16, New 
York 





REAL CHROME PLA 


You can plate, replate 
home fixtures, marine 
hardware, bumpers, 1001 
iron, steel, copper, brass 
items with glistenin’g 
chrome that really lasts! 
Chemistry replaces elec- 
tricity. Plate it for pennies 
without tools. Touch-Up 
Kit $1.98; Custom Kit 
$4.98 (does one car plus). 
Add 25¢ pstg. Check or 
MO. Albichrome Products, 
Box 270, Auburn, Maine. 


TING IN MINUTES! 


a 


Guaranteed. 





MAKE MONEY IN 


YOUR SPARE TIME 


Send no money, just your 
name, for 21-Card Assort- 
ment of beautiful Christ- 
mas Cards on approval. 
Show sensational $1 value 
to friends, neighbors. $75.00 
to $500 possible between 
now and Christmas. We'll 
include free catalog with 
76 other money makers; also 
free samples popular name- 
imprinted cards. 

Brown, Ill 3 
Dept. W-219, N. Y. 





For only $10—we can 
change your double-breast- 
ed suits and overcoats into 
up-to-date narrow lapel, 
single-breasted styles. Also 
wide lapel, single-breast- 
ed suits made narrow la- 

. No fitting necessary. 
Bring in or mail your 
coat with $5 deposit. Good- 
win Master Tailors, 3248 
3rd Avenue (at 163rd St.), 
Bronx 56, New York. WY1- 
4350. Open 9 AM to 7 PM. 


WHY DRESS OLD-FASHIONED? 
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Gilor Arig continued 


prised and deeply touched to see her 
wearing the dress I had made. 
When she came home that night, 
she stopped in my room. Her eyes 
were shining as she said, “Mother, I 
had the most beautiful gown at the 
prom. After you worked so hard, I 
just couldn’t wear the other dress.” 
Who says teenagers think only of 


themselves? —MRS, JOSEPH L. MCDONALD 


SHORTLY AFTER a family moved next 
door to us, I discovered they were 
displaced persons who had been up- 
rooted from their home in Europe 
and had come to this country to 
make a new life for themselves. 

We grew to know each other and 
had “‘across-the-fence” conversations 
almost daily. The old grandmother, 
however, missing her native land, 
sat in gloomy silence and refused to 
learn English. Her daughter and 
her son-in-law and three grandchil- 
dren were becoming quite proficient 
in their new language, though. 

Then I learned the family had 
been trying to meet with a group of 
fellow immigrants of the Eastern 
Orthodox faith. But they lacked a 
place for these meetings, since their 
home was small; they gratefully ac- 
cepted an invitation to use my living 
room. 

A slight language barrier didn’t 
seem to matter when about 20 people 
got together, all happy to find friends 
and a common interest in the con- 
gregation they hoped to establish. 
Grandmother had joined the group 
but she sat in her usual silence 
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throughout the evening, and every- 
one wondered if their enthusiasm 
cheered her at all. 

It must have—for as the visitors 
left, she paused at the door. Taking 
my hand, she painfully managed her 
first words in English: “Thank you 


..itis...such kindness.” 
—RUTH HOLMAN 


LIKE ALL PARENTS, my husband and 
I strive to impress our children with 
the fact that honesty is the best poli- 
cy, and that there is little, if any- 
thing, to be gained by cheating and 
lying. 

Our daughter, Patty, is in the 
third grade and is constantly com- 
peting with another little girl for top 
marks. We were reviewing some of 
her papers and noted one that had 
originally been marked “A” and 
then changed to “C.” 

When we asked Patty about this, 
she explained that after the papers 
were returned, she discovered an 
error. She quietly called the mistake 
to the attention of her teacher who 
changed the grade to what it should 
have been 

While this grade may go down as 
a “C” on our daughter’s scholastic 
record, we feel her actions, as result 
of our teachings, had earned us an 


“A” as parents. —MRS. JOHN ADVENT 





Do you know a true story or anecdote 
that lifts your spirits and renews your 
faith in mankind? For each such item 
accepted for our column, “Silver Lin- 
ings,” we will pay $50 upon publication. 
Contributions may run up to 250 words. 
Manuscripts should be typed double- 
spaced and none can be acknowledged 
or returned, Address manuscripts to: 
“Silver Linings,’ Coronet Magazine, 488 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 








WIDE SHOES FOR ALL WOMEN 


—— for fall is our 

new pointed toe 
pump ~ yi - black 
suede with 2',” slim heels. 
In widths C to EEE, all 
sizes 4 to 11. Only $9.95 
ppd., money-back guar. 
Order now or write for 
free 16-page catalog show- 
ing America’s largest se- 
lection of ladies wide 
shoes. Syd Kushner, Dept. 
C-9, 733 South St., Phila- 
delphia 47, Penna. 





BUY DIAMONDS THIS NEW WAY... 


“The talk of the country.” 
Save up to 50% buying 
direct from one of the 
world’s well known dia- 
mond cutters. Over 5000 
diamond ring styles $50 to 
$50,000. Ring mailed to you 
for inspection without pay- 
ment if reference given. 
Credit Terms. Write for 
Catalog C-5. Empire Dia- 
mond — Empire State 
Building, New York 1,N. Y. 
Free Diamond Catalog C-9. 





YOUR OLD FUR INTO NEW CAPE, STOLE 


Morton's remodels your 
old, worn fur coat, jacket, 
cape for only $22.95. In- 
cludes restyling, new lin- 
ing, interlining, mono- 
gram, cleaning, 

Praised by Harper's Ba- 
zaar, Glamour, s 
35 styles. Just mail old fur, 
state dress size, height. 
Pay when new style ar- 
rives. Or write for 1959 
style book. Morton's, Dept. 
150-W, Wash. 4, D. C. 





PERSONALIZED KITCHEN LABELS 


Kitchen labels are handy 

identification for your rec- 

& pikintnaieanens ipe ee ene Poe 
preserves, pickles, and jel- 

a lies. Printed in black on 
white gummed paper 1! 

in. long. Your choice of 

Mixing Bowl or Stove de- 

sign. 500 packed in plastic 

Soe ee box for $2 pp. ($2.14 via 
air). Guaranteed. Prompt 

delivery. Bruce Bolind, 93 

Bolind Bldg., Montrose 5, 

Calif. Thank you kindly. 





WANTED: MOTEL RESORT MANAGERS 


Men-women! Qualify for 
hundreds fascinating well- 
paid executive positions 
now open with luxurious 
Motel-Resorts coast-to- 
coast. Pick location, cli- 
mate! Employment assist- 
ance. Experience unneces- 
sary. Learn at home, spare 
time. Free booklet, write 
Motel Managers School, 
Dept. C-99, 612 S. Ser- 
rano, Los Angeles 5, Cali- 
fornia. 
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FREE SAMPLE CHRISTMAS CARD 


Personalized with your fa- 
vorite photo. New enlarged 
jumbo cards 414”x5'9” 
Choice of sentiments. tn- 
troductory offer: 20 for 
$1.25 ppd. with this ad. 
Envelopes incl. Your name 
imprinted 75¢ extra. For 
free sample send negative 
= photo & 50¢ to make 


~~, * returned. Offer 
nities ov Photo- 


15. 
Mail, Box 216- S, Mad. Sa. 
Sta., N. Y. 10. 





MORE DAZZLING 


Diamonds 


THAN DIAMONDS 


cost at least 


$1000 for 1-carat, yet com- 
parable selected 1-carat 
Capra Gem is only $27, tax 
incl. — 1/30 of diamond 
cost! Brilliantly beau. hand- 
cut &. polished, amaz. 
Capra Gems _ acclaimed 
miracle of modern science. 
Priced within reach of all. 
Write for bklt. of easy-pay 
details. Send no money. 
Capra Gem Co., Dept. CT- 
99, P. O. 5145, Phila. 41. 





VERSATILE FLO 


Blue Ribbon (Hairpin) 
holders mean better flow- 
er arrangements! Heavy, 
easy to conceal. Quickly, 
firmly holds flowers in 
any position. Tops for be- 
ginners and experts. 
Green, non-rusting. 9 
sizes. 4”°—$2.10; 3”—$1.50; 
2”—85¢. Teak wood-like 
black Vase Stands, 6!2”— 
2 for $1.50. All postpaid 
frosn : Dorothy Biddle Serv- 
ice, Hawthorne 14, N. Y. 
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DOLLS! DOLLS! DOLLS! 


' obligation. 


Learn world’s most fasci- 
nating business. We teach 
you to repair, make, sell 
all kinds of dolls and ac- 
cessories. Study at home. 
Earn while you_ learn. 
Start your own business 
part or full time. We 
show you how. Free in- 
formative booklet without 
= Doll Hos- 
pital School, 11826 San Vi- 
cente, Studio CS-99, Los 


_ Angeles 49, California. 





NEW TREATMENT FO 


R FACIAL BLEMISHES 


LAUGH LINES 


ASKED TO GIVE the blessing the day 
the minister came to dinner, little 
Janie whispered, “I don’t know what 
to say.” 

“Just say anything you’ve heard 
me say lots of times,” her mother 
advised. 

Janie bowed her head and began: 
“Tt’s a mystery to me what becomes 
of all the money.” —MRS. M. S. BURDINE 
ANSWERING AN AD for a job, a secre- 
tary wrote: “I am familiar with all 
important phases of office proce- 
dure, including bowling, crossword 
puzzles, coffee breaks, personal letter 
writing, and collection taking.” 

—Modern Office Procedures 


THE MENUS at an Encino, Califor- 
nia, restaurant look the same at a 
casual glance, but closer inspection 
shows that the prices are listed on 
those handed to gentleman custom- 
ers—but omitted from those given to 
the ladies! —HELEN HOUSTON BOILEAU 
A WELL-KNOWN REPUBLICAN re- 
marked at a political meeting that 
his method of obtaining Republican 
votes was to give every taxi driver a 
large tip, then tell him, “Vote Re- 
publican.” 





SHETLAND PONIES ON EASY CREDIT 


Anyone—banker to farmer 
—can get into this boom- 
ing business with bank 
financing at 6%—immedi- 
ate delivery—2 years to 
pay. Huge tax advantages 
from investment stand- 
point. Reprint of national 
magazine articles and full 
illustrated catalog tells all 
about this fabulous field. 
Fashion Club, Suite 23, 
749 North Rush Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Parents! Help your child 
overcome inferiority com- 


Antiseptic Camphor today. 
Skin eruptions should be 
treated as they appear and 
until they disappear. New 
roll-on dispenser makes 
constant treatment possi- 
ay Fits pocket or purse. 


University 
Ave., St. Paul 4, Minnesota 
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“T think my way is better,” said a 
fellow Republican. “I don’t give 
them any tip and tell them to, “Vote 


Democratic’!” 


—GEORGE ANDREWS 
MY SISTER-IN-LAW and her family 
recently moved to a new town. They 
had been there only a short time 
when my nine-year-old niece missed 
the school bus one morning. Her 
father agreed to drive her to school 
if she would direct him. 

They drove up the street for a 
longer distance than he thought 
logical when she finally told him to 
turn. Several blocks later, she again 
directed him to turn. He drove this 
kind of zigzag pattern until he was 
convinced they were hopelessly lost. 
But just as he was ready to give up, 
they reached the school. 

Later, he was amazed to learn 
they were only a few blocks from 
home. When asked why she had di- 
rected him all over creation to come 
such a short distance, my niece an- 
swered innocently, “Well, that’s the 
way the school bus goes and it’s the 
only way I knew to get there.” 


—DON K. LEWIS 


THE FOLLOWING QUERY, received by 
a New York City aircraft company, 
came from a Joliet, Illinois, prisoner: 





TOM THUMB ADDING MACHINE $1.97 


Lowest peiees anywhere— 
adds, subtracts, multiplies, 
divides. American made— 
mistake proof, fast, solid 
steel mechanism. For house- 
wives, students, shopper, 
engineers. Leatherette 
case. 10 day free trial— 
money back guarantee. 
Send money, check or 

Or will send C.O0.D. 3¢ tax. 
in Pa. Tom Thumb Adding 
Machine, P.O. Box 5066, 
Dept. S-59, Phila 11, Pa. 





FOR BIG OR TALL MEN ONLY 


We specialize in large 
sizes only! Sizes 10 to 16; 
widths AAA to EE. 
Dress, sport, casual, golf 
shoes, insulated boots, sox, 
slippers, jackets. Also 
dress and sport shirts with 
bodies cut full 4” longer 
than usual. Sold by mail 
only, satisfaction fully 
guaranteed! Write for your 
free style book today! 
King-Size, 493 Brockton, 
Massachusetts. 





MAGNIFIER LIGHTS UP 


Compact, 5-power pocket 
magnifier has built-in lamp. 
Lights if optical section is 
raised for viewing. Carry 
with you—only 414” long, 
retracts to 1” thickness. 
Ideal for business, hobbies, 
science, photography. Dur- 
able metal & plastic case, 
penlite cells included. $1.98 
ea. Calif. res.add 4% sales 
tax. COD extra. Lakeside 
House, 2261-B W. Olive 
Ave., Burbank 26, Calif. 





THE AUTOMATIC BED WARMER 





The Electro-Warmth fas- 
tens to mattress, radiates 
soft warmth, soothes nerves, 
induces deep, restful sleep, 
guards against colds, 
cramps, improves circula- 
tion, and helps relieve ar- 
thritic pains, smooth as a 
sheet, will cause no heat 
depression. 5 yr. warranty. 
Double or single bed $24.95 
ppd. Order direct from 
E-W Co., 4115 Aspen St. 
Dept. 8, Wash. 15, D.C 








ADD ELEGANCE TO vour crate 


Salt shakers & pepper 
mills just right for your 
table or as a gift to some- 
one special. Practical as 
they are beautiful the 
pepper mills are made by 
the famous Peugot Freres 
of France (5 yr. guaran- 
tee.) In solid walnut = 
Lowy beachwood. 3” set 

4.45, 8” set $6.45, 10” set 
$10.95. All ppd. Gourmets’ 
Choice, 537 3rd Ave., N. Y. 
16, Write for Free cata- 
logue. 


YOU CAN STRENGTHEN YOUR VOICE! 





Improve the power of your 
speaking and singing voice 
in the privacy of your own 
room. Self-training pro- 
gram, mostly silent. No 
music required. Tested 
method praised by TV star 
Bob Cummings and thou- 
sands of grateful men, 
women—since 1916. Free 
booklet in plain wrapper. 
State age. Prefect Voice 
Institute, 210 S. Clinton 
St., JR-58, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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“How long a warm-up is needed 
for a helicopter, what is the down- 
payment and will it carry two 


people?” 


GIVES YOU $100.00 EVERY YEAR 


automatically! Get Per- 
etual 
anks. 25¢ a d 
Date up to date. Also 
tals amount saved. Makes 
you save daily or Calendar 
won't change date. Pays 
for itself in 8 days. Reg. 


—HAROLD HELFER 


LAST SUMMER, when approaching 
the outskirts of St. Peter, Minnesota, 
my family and I noted from a dis- 
tance a large billboard reading, 
“You are now entering St. Peter, 
Minnesota, the home of five gov- 
ernors.” 

Then, as we came directly op- 
posite the sign, we saw an additional 
statement of civic pride in smaller 
letters, “We have natural gas, too.” 


—LEONARD G. ZEWEN 


5 ppd. Personal- 
ota fin. eoy 
$2.59; 2 for $5. Add 1 
pste. Date Bank, 300" 8 
any Ave., Bklyn. 13, NY. 





Biggest spare time profits 
showing friends, neighbors 
beautiful Evans Christmas 
and all occasion cards. 
Easy orders. 100% profit. 
Self-selling kit, on ap- 
proval. Included free: 32 
Samples personalized 
Christmas cards, all-new 
imprinted stationery dis- 
play, 2 catalogs, selling 

Write today: New 

d Art Publishers, 
North Abington 933, Mass. 





IN DENVER RECENTLY, a high wind 
tore away part of the paper on a 
large billboard advertising some of 
the services of the telephone 
company. 

Just underneath, it turned out, 
was an old Christmas message spon- 
sored by a local mortuary. With 
parts of both sheets exposed, local 
citizens were being offered this 
counsel: 

“Peace on Earth. . 


EASY WAY TO FILE CHECKS—$1 


Check-Safe holds 800 can- 
celled checks, a 5-yr. rec- 
ord. Safe, clean—always 
in place for easy refer- 
ence. Helps budget. Keep a 
check on personal spending 
habits. Green  Ripplette 
cov ~— box, gold stamped. 
1% x 314 . Tab index 
dividers ‘incl. Guar. or 
money back! Only $1 post- 
age paid. Order Check-Safe 
Sunset House, 2849 Sunset 
Bidg., Beverly Hills, Calif. 





NEW 5-FT. LONG BALLOONS 


Delight Kiddies-Grown- 
Ups, too! Made of live la- 
tex almost 5-ft. long 


Twist into a 


. Find It Fast 


Thousand Shapes inflated. Balloons this size 


usually sell up to 25¢ each. 

Send only $1 now, plus 25¢ 

$ 0 pstg. and hdig. for 200 in 

for variety of gay colors! Sup- 

ply limited at this low 

rice, so order several sets 
ow. Money Back Guar. 
Murray Hill House, Dept. 


B-49-C, P. Box 251, 
Bethpage, L. I., N. Y. 


Giraffes — Dachshunds 
Pets of All Kinds 


—MAX AWNER 


in the Yellow Pages.” 


IT WAS MY TURN to pick up the 
neighborhood children and drive 





XMAS CARDS FROM YOUR 35MM COLOR 


100 superb 234 x 4 color 
enlarg. from 35 mm or 828 
color slide, $14.95 incl. 


mas cards for mounting 
prints, $22.95. 100 enlarg. 
plus 100 economy cards, 
$18.95. Del. 2 wks. 25 
prints free, 

before Oct. 

10¢ for samples. 
Color-chrome, Dept. C-3, 
Box 231, Barrington, Ill. 


extra 





NEW MAGAZINE FOR WELL DRESSED MEN 


Meet the new GENTLE- 
MEN’S QUARTERLY. For 
the man who has a flair 
for living well and proves 
it by the way he dresses. 
Brimming with top fashion 
news; gift ideas; shopping 
tips; fashion-related topics. 
A handsome, king-size 
magazine, lavishly illus. 
Excellent gift. Appears 8 
times a year. $6 by sub- 
oS" toe ta Write: GQ, Dept. 

488 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
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them to school. A little girl who had 
just had a baby brother was going 
on and on about him, when my five- 
- “ce ’ 
an : Vv sued in 1847) Plus 30 all- 
pected old piped til We can’t ha = different U.S.; 19th cen- 
any more babies at our house. tury, $1 stamp. Extra! 
ad 999 2 Generous collection beau- 
Why not?” asked the neighborhood _|_{ifu! commemoratives. Big 
child. I waited breathlessly for my | 8¢ , issues, other offers. 
moppet’s answer. “Because,” she ex- 
plained, “we don’t have any more 


Send 10¢ for mailing. H. 
E. Harris & Co., Depart- 
slots in the toothbrush holder.” 
—JOY ERVIN DAANE 


FREE! VALUABLE U.S. STAMPS 


Free—scarce genuine post- 
age stamp, as illustrated, 
picturing first U.S.A. (is- 


ment C-681, Boston 17, 
Massachusetts. 





Send 25¢ to Dept. C9, Time 
Life Insurance Company, 
San Antonio 8, Texas for 
sample policy & full infor- 


HOW TO 
mation on new plan of life 
PROTECT insurance that 
YOUR paiey <a bag low ays 
mium. Include your age 
ENTIRE 


ages of all members of 
FAMILY 


I WAS BABY-SITTING recently with 
two little boys. They finally wan- 
dered into the den to play. 

I peeked in just in time to hear 
one say, “Let’s play ‘Guess who?’ 
You hide your eyes and I’ll touch 
you and you guess who touched 
you.” 


your immediate family for 
your premium. Mail today 
for insurance to protect 
your entire family. 





STORE SHOES DUST AND DIRT FREE! 


Provide shoes with air- 
tight protection from dust, 
moisture, mildew—elimi- 
nate sloppy, bothersome 
racks and floor clutter. 
See-thru boxes allow at- 
a-glance selection. Inter- 
locking bottoms, lids for 
easy stacking. Each chest 
measures 1154” x 6” x 314”. 
Only $1.50 ea., 3 for $4 
ppd. Guar. Mrs. Dorothy 
Damar, 56-J Damar Bldg., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


—Dizie Roto Magazine 


RECENTLY, WHILE ON my rounds at 
our local hospital, I found myself in 
the elevator with a neighbor about 
to visit his brother after a ton- 
sillectomy. 

As we started up in the elevator, 
the operator asked, “What floor, 
please?” develop chestline ‘without 

After a moment of perplexed giving “increased, | chest 
thought, my companion brightened 


tone & strengthens mus- 
cles underneath bosom. 
f ° 9 . 
and said crisply, “Men’s tonsils, 
Mw —PR. L. BINDER 


Helps improve posture for 
please! 





EXCITING FIGURE BEAUTY 
New easy method will help 


wrapper. 

back guar. Harrison Prod- 
ducts, Inc., Dept. 115B, 
Box 201, Bethpage, N. Y. 








PERSONALIZED BAR STICKS 


For home _ mixologists— 
swizzle sticks with name 
on them. Ideal gift. 
50 white plastic sticks 
packed in attractive con- 


500 NAME & ADDRESS LABELS 25¢ 


a World’s greatest Label 
offer! 500 Gummed Labels 
printed with Any name 
and address, 25¢ per set! 
4 sets (same printing or 


tainer. $2.95 ea. pkg. or J <i. all different) $1.00! Two- 
2.65 ea. for 6 pkgs. or : tone Jewel-type plastic 
more. Calif. res. add 4% _ Me ift boxes 10¢ extra, 4 
tax. Ppd. Print name a7 2) or 25¢. Order as many 
clearly (separate names ‘ sets and boxes as you 
may be specified for each want. Money-back Guar- 
pkg.). Lakeside House, ’ f antee! Order Now! West- 
2201-B West Olive Ave., ern Stationery Company, 
Burbank 27, Calif. Dept. 848, Topeka, Kansas. 
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WOMAN FINDS RELIEF FROM ITCH 


m3 measly itched to death. 
I used Lanacane. 
Now I’m happy,’’ Says D. 
Ward. Here’s relief trom 
vaginal or rectal itch, rash, 
chafing, eczema, with new 
amazing Lanacane Creme. 
This safe medication kills 
germs, soothes raw in- 
flamed skin tissue, speeds 
healing. Save! Get Lana- 
cane at druggist. _— 
carton to Vogarell, L. 
7, Calif., for 25¢ veto. 





MEND TUB CRACKS 


‘ 


INSTANTLY! $1.00 


Apply Tub Caulk like 


toothpaste right from tube. 


Easy to use, dries in one 
hour, leaving a tight, per- 
manent, waterproof bond 
that will never crack or 
crumble. Use on messy 
porcelain, tile cracks for 
smooth white velvety fin- 
ish. 5 oz. tube holds 
enough for several jobs. 
Only $1.00 Bea. .-—Guar. 
Mrs. Dorothy Damar, 56-J 
Damar Bldg., Elizabeth, NJ 





Drive 
without scuffing. Just press 
self-adhering foam pad 
against gas Com- 
plete foot driving comfort: 
reduces driving fatigue. A 
boon to short drivers. 
Saves floor mats from 

. Guar. or money 


in fanciest shoes 


from Sunset House, 
Sunset Bidg., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 


NO MORE SCUFFED NenLS—61 


MINISTERIAL TOPICS 


A BAPTIST MINISTE 


R went into his local 


hardware store and asked to see some 


fishing tackle. He 


was really interested 


in weights. The proprietor knew him 
well and said, “Those weights are too 
heavy for fishing around here. We don’t 
have any streams that swift.” 

“Tm really not buying them for fish- 


ing,” he replied, “ 


I want to put them 


around the bottom of my baptismal 
robe, to keep it down while I’m im- 
mersing someone.” 


A YOUNG MINISTER just out 


—Quote 


of 


the 


seminary ran into difficulty with an ag- 





MOOD BAROMETER 


Amuse & forewarn mem- 
bers of your family by 
alerting them to the state 
of your disposition. Set dial 
to Affectionate, Moody, 
Tender, Very Loving, 
Touchy, Bossy, Malicious, 
or Dangerous. 6” dia. 
Beautifully hand-painted 
cherry wood. Ideal Gift. 
$1.50 ea. (3 for $4) 

Money Back Guar. 

George, Ltd., Dep’t CO-9, 
1270 Broadway, N.Y.C. 1. 





LEARN REWEAVING AT HOME! 


Improved step-by-step in- 
visible reweaving home 
study course teaches you 
‘inside’ professional se- 
crets that few know. Work 
is pleasant, enjoyable. We 
supply all equipment at 
no extra cost! Write for 
Free info. No obligation. 
No salesman will call. 
Do it now. Eastern School 
of Reweaving. 73 Main 
St., Dept.D910, Hempstead, 
NY. Lic. by the State of NY 





COMBINETTE SAFETY PILL-BANK 


At last! New dual purpose 
‘Combination Lock Bank!’ 
Ideal for safeguarding 
children from dangerous 
modern pills. Complete with 
Owens-Illinois Plastic Pill 
Vial. Each ‘‘Combinette’’ 
has different combination. 
When used as ‘Money Bank’ 
will hold up to $25.00 in 
coins. Precision made. Only 
$2.00 ppd. Combinette 
Container Co., 10 Seventh 
St., San Francisco 3. Calif. . 





DRAW 


Draw any person, still life, 
map, photo, 
without talent! Anything 
is autome*ically seen on 
paper thru Magic Art Re- 
roducer. Reduces, En- 
arges. Follow lines of 
**picture-image’’ with pen- 
cil for artistic drawing. 
= 98 postpaid with order, 
C.O.D. plus postage. 
| back guar. after 
trial. Norton, Dept. 295, 
296 Broadway, N. Y. 7. 


ANY PERSON 


IN ONE 


MINUTE 


landscape @ 


Ec. 





1,000,000 SATISFIED USERS 


One of the easiest, least 
expensive ways to recondi- 
tion your car’s engine is to 
drop a few of these Mota- 
loy tabs in your fuel tank. 
You’ll get increased com- 
pression and a ring and 
valve job as Motaloy re- 
plates worn engine parts. 
Increases mileage, cuts 
oil-burning. $6 ppd., Mota- 
loy Company, Dept. ° 
1003 Military Dr., N. E., 
San Antonio, Texas. 


MOTALOY 
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gressive reform program he was pro- 
moting in his first pastorate. He con- 
sulted his father and his father said to 
him: 

“Son, if a young fellow just out of 
seminary does not feel called to re- 
form the world overnight, he doesn’t 
have any religion. But if, after ten 
years, he feels that the world can be 
reformed overnight, he doesn’t have 


any sense.” 
—BROOKS HAYS (Arkansas Baptist) 


SMALL TALK 


THE DEPARTMENT STORE counter was 
piled high with bras on sale. As I was 
searching through them for the correct 
size, my four-year-old daughter spied a 
kind she had never seen before—a 


padded bra. 
Holding it aloft, 


she commented, 
“Oh, mommy, this one must be for 


4 ’ 
winter.’ —RUTH E. FLANAGAN 





FREE SHOE CATALOG-—SIZES 1 to 5 ONLY 


Specializing exclusively in 
beautiful shoes to fit and 
flatter little feet! Catalog 
shows enormous variety of 
styles for all occasions— 
dressy, casual, sports, even 
formals and bed-slippers... 
Illusion-pump in blk. pat- 
ent, redor bluecalf at $12.95; 
High-heel pump only in blk. 
patent at $16.95. Write for 
free catalog to Cinderella 
of Boston, 85T South St., 
Boston 11, Mass. 





LEARN FLORAL 


ARRANGEMENT 


For pleasure . 
friends, family with pro- 
fessional corsages, ar- 
rangements, floral designs. 
For Profit . . . prepare for 
moneymaking opportuni- 
ties in Floral Field full/ 
part time. Start own prof- 
itable business. Study, 
earn certificates at home. 
Free book. Write National 
Floral Institute, 11826 San 
Vincente, Studio CS-99, 
Los Angeles 49, California. 


please 





SAVE 50¢—SEND F 


Simply mail a postcard to- 
day for your free coupon 
worth 50¢ for Developing 
and Printing Color or 
Black and White Films. 
Sorry, only one coupon to 
a customer. This offer is 
limited and expires Octo- 
ber 30th, 1959. Save money 
—send your name and ad- 
dress today to Pam Color 
Laboratories, Department 
24, Box 131, Brooklyn 19, 
New York, for your free 
coupon. 


OR FREE COUPON 





GUN TOTIN’ GARTER 


You'll get a thrill out of 


this frilly lace garter that 
totes its own 


plete with satin holster, 
pistol really 


or midnight black. Beau- 


tifully packaged, a whiz- 
bang gift. $2.98 ppd. 3 for 


$8.25. Money Back Guar. 
Lord George, Ltd. Dep't 
CO-9A 1270 Broadway, 
a. ©. %. 


authentic 
miniature .45 pistol. Com- 


shoots on 
ordinary caps. Silky nylon 
lace garter in passion red 


REMOVE UGLY HAIR 


IN SECONDS—$2.98 


Amazing Epilator, Formu- 
la XP-34, by Mme Fran- 
coise, swiftly lifts out en- 
tire hair from Face, Chin, 
Lips, or any part of body 
—above and below skin's 
surface! Used by famous 
beauty salons on glamor- 
ous stars! Now do it your- 
self easily for tiny frac- 
tion of salons’ charges! 
Only $2.98 ppd. or COD 
plus postage. Guar. Mme. 
Francoise, 550 ae Ave., 
Dept. C, NYC 3 





LOSE WEIGHT — aa 


get the new 1959 edition 
of ‘Diet Treasury,’’ an 
unusual new magazine 
especially designed for 
dieters. Here is the top 
collection of diets and 
diet articles available any- 
where! Send 35¢ to P. O. 
Box 402, Radio City Sta- 
tion, New York 19, New 
York. ($1.00 brings you 
this year’s Diet Treasury, 
along with volumes I and 
II!) Act now! 





PERSONAL STATIONARY, $1 PER BOX 


World’s finest stationery 
value! 100 printed sheets, 
6”x7”, 50 matching printed 
envelopes. Up to 4 lines 
prtg. max. of 30 characters 
(inc. spaces) per line. 
Deep Blue ink on rich, 
crisp white Bond paper. 
150-pe. Introductory Box, 
$1 ppd. 300-pc. Double Box, 


just $1.50 postpaid. West 


of Denver add 20% 
can Stationery Co., 
917 Park Ave., 


Inc., 
Peru, Ind. 


. Ameri- 
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=) SHOPPING GUIDE | 


Classified 


The special Shopping Guide below offers you a show- 
ease of many — products and services. Coronet 


hopes you will fin 


items of interest and value to you. 





FOR THE WOMEN 





TALL-GALS of all ages buy shoes Direct by Mail. 
Smart 5th Av. styles as low as $9.95. Perfect fit. 
Sizes to 13; AAAAA to C. Send today for new Free 
28-page booklet ET. No risk to you with Money-back 
guarantee. Shoecraft, 603 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 

KNITTING Yarns at 40% savings! Buy direct from 
manufacturer. Superb quality. Free sample card. 
Eskimo Yarns, Dept. K2, 368 Grand Street, New 
York City. 

MAKE $25 to $35 weekly addressing envelopes. 
Our instructions reveal how. Glenway, Dept. 
Box 6568, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 








BARGAINS! Save money! Tremendous Values! 
Free illus. catalog. Savings up to 70%—jewelry, toys, 
watches, giftware, apparel, vitamins, luggage, furni- 
ture, etc. Buy for self or resale. Write for a3 cata- 


log. The Norris Co., 487-C Broome St., 


CAPEZIOS & Clothes. More Capezios in more sizes 
& styles than anywhere else. Plus a whole wardrobe 
of fun & —— clothes to go with them. Write for 
free catalog. French Boot Shop, Dept. C 99, 541 
Main St., New Mechelle, New York. 





ENGAGED gitts are ‘delighted with new shower 
gift. 200 printed pink & blue cards keep record of 
names, address, invitations, gifts, etc. Complete 
index and white leatherette file $3.95 ppd. Extra 
cards $1.00 hundred. Satisfied or refund. Write 
Bride’s Secretary, Box 7410, Washington 4, D. C. 


FREE! Maternity Apparel Catalog! Mundrets of 
advanced styles for every occasion. $2.95 to $29.95. 
Also sportswear; mix match separates; corsets, bras, 
lingerie. Everything for mothers-to-be! Crawford's, 
Dept. 62, 1015 Walnut St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





DRESSES (better quality) 45¢, coats && toppers 
$1.99, quality shoes 95¢, pants $1.95, shirt & tie 95¢. 
Other large savings on closeouts of complete line of 
used & new family clothing. Modern attractive styles. 
Free catalog. Guild, 103-B, E. Broadway, 2 





“SEW Aprons at home lor stores. No charge for 
material to fill orders. Quality, service and 
reliability are the backbone of our business. In 
our fifth successful year. Write: Adco Mfg. Co., 
Bastrop 40, Louisiana. 





FOR THE WOMEN 


_ ‘NOTICE: Hair nets 3¢; Shoe laces 15¢ doz.; Neck 
ties 6/$1.00; Ladies sheer nylons 29¢ pr.; Nylon 
slips $1.50; Panties 17¢; Child's panties 9¢; Zippers 
6¢; Hankies 4¢; Kerchiefs 12¢; Callis 29¢; Anklets 
9¢; Socks 12¢; Pillow cases 25¢; Bath sets 80¢; 
T-shirts 29¢; Trunks 23¢; Razor blades 100/18¢; 
Tooth brushes 12¢; Combs 3 5¢; Spreads $1.60; Com- 
plete stock list with $3.00 sample order free. Enclose 
$1.00 for postage & handling. Sibert Mills, Daven- 
port, Florida. 


$3.00 HOURLY possible ‘for | Man or woman as- 
sembling rustic pump lamps at home spare time. 
Simple. Easy, no house canvassing. Write: Ougor 
Enterprises, Box 67, Caldwell, Arkansas 


SWEDISH maid foot cream, amazing formula 100% 
guaranteed to give relief to hurting feet. Large 4 oz. 
jar $1.98 plus 27 cents (p.p. & handling). total $2.25 
no c.o.d. Donell’s, 1023 Sixth Ave., San Diego, Calif. 


DRESSES 25¢; shoes 39¢; men’s suits $4.45; trou- 
sers $1.25; fur coats $9.95; raincoats 89¢; sweaters 
59¢. Tremendous savings used & new clothing. Job 
lots, close outs. Free cat. Allied, 164-W Christopher 
Ave., B’klyn 12, N. Y 


$2.00 HOURLY possible, sewing our ready cut 
aprons at home. Spare or full time. Experience 
Unnecessary. Free details. Write: A & B Company, 
Caldwell 1, Arkansas. 


MORE Brilliant than a diamond! Yes, Kenya Gems 
are more dazzling than diamonds. A miracle of 
science—they look exactly like diamonds. Men’s and 
ladies’ rings on easy payments—as little as $6 
down. Send no Money! Write for Free booklet. 
Kenya Corporation, Dept. 656, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


KILL the hair root! With the famous Mahler Hair 
Removal Epilator, you can destroy unwanted hair 
permanently in the privacy of your own home. Send 
10¢ for ‘‘New Radiant Beauty’’ booklet to Mahler's 
Inc., Dept. 329M, Providence 15, Rhode Island. 


SKINNY Legs! Try new home method to fill out 
ankles, calves, knees, thighs, hips. Leg authority 
offers tested proven scientific course, only 15 min- 
utes a day. Write for free book in plain wrapper. 
Modern Methods, Dept. SL-533,296 Broadway, NYC7. 


FASHION shoes for narrow feet! Latest fall-winter 
styles in widths to AAAAAA (yes 6A's!) sizes to 12 
at no extra charge. Write for free style booklet 9R. 
We guarantee perfect fit or money back. Mooney & 
Gilbert, 17 West 57th St., New York 19, N 


HOMEWORKERS: Earn money sewing precut 
ties for us. We supply material; instructions. No 
selling! Home-sewing, Inc., Dept. 112, Box 2107, 
Cleveland 8, Ohio. 


DOSETTE nylons—First quality full-fashioned 
stretch-top hosiery worn by thousands. Lengths 27” 
to 37”, sizes 8 to 1142—80¢ pr. Write Doster Hosiery 
Mills, Dept. C, Hollywood, Fla., for order blank and 
color charts. 





TO MAIL ORDER ADVERTISERS: Through the Coronet Family Shopper you can expose your products 
and services each month to more than 10,500,000 discriminating and budget-wise Coronet readers. For full 


information—on insertion in any of the three Family Shopper divisions: 
ping Guide—Classified, or (3) School and College Directory, 
are interested to: Coronet Family Shopper, 488 Madisor Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


(1) Display Section (2) Shop- 
write, indicating the division in which you 
(Future closing 


dates: September 20 for December issue; October 20 for January issue.) 
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FOR THE HOME 


FREE—New 44 page Broadloom Bargain Book with 
Model Rooms, in full color. Tells how you can Save 
About Half on beautiful, extra thick, extra heavy, 
double wearing .Reversible Rugs and Carpets—by 
sending your old rugs, clothing to Olson factory. No 
risk. Easy terms. For Free Book, write: Olson Rug 
Co., Dept. R-45, Chicago 41, Illinois. 





RUBBISH Bags, Heavy Duty 10 oz. New ‘Burlap. 
Equipped with brass rings for easy hanging in garage, 
basement. Holds bushels = rubbish. Ideal for leaves, 
gTass, papers, cans, etc. $1.69 or 3 for $5.00 ppd. No 
COD's. Atlas, 12823 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 8 Ohio. 


~ KILL Lawn ‘Weeds with R- H Weed Rhap Granular 
2, 4-D. Ready to use—no mixing, measuring, spray- 
ing, drifting. Will not harm grass. $1.50 size covers 
average lawn. Reasor-Hill Corporation. Box 36-CO, 
Jacksonville, Arkansas. 





FOAM Rubber furniture cushions. Factory sec- 
onds—50% discount. Replace old spring and down 
cushions with comfortable lifetime Foam Rubber at 
12 price. Send for free @llustrated catalog. Perma- 
Foam, 390K Nye Avenue, Irvington, N. J. 


FOR THE FAMILY 


SEND $1.00 and name or initials (6 letters or less) 
for 2 beautiful, colored, hand-painted, initialed or 
named handkerchiefs; special: 12 for $5.00, ppd. 
Man's or woman's. Any one color on any one other 
color of: red, yellow, blue, purple, green, orange, 
black, brown, pink, or white. Cash or M.O. to: 
‘‘Hankicrafts,’’ Box 1762, San Diego 12, Calif. 


DISCOUNT catalog. Save on cameras, 








radios, 


shavers, watches, appliances, stationery supplies and 


hundreds of items. Free gift with four-color illus- 
trated catalog. 25¢ handling charge (refundable). 
Farson, Box 1027, Sunnyvale, California. 





FOR THE PARENTS 


“8 MISTAKES Parents Make.’’ Every parent 
should have this new book about child training. 
It is free; no obligation. Simply address Parents 
Association, Dept. 1359, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


FOR THE MEN 











FREE: new Arrow Shirt catalog showing 24 
different collar styles. Shirt sizes 13 to 18. 
Sleeves 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37. Mail orders 
filled at once. Send for free catalog. Yorktown 
Haberdashers, Dept. C9, 126 West 50 St., NY 198, NY 





BOOKS 





BOOKS located by expert search service! Any au- 
thor, subject or publisher. ‘‘Odd’’ or out-of-print 
books our specialty. Free search, no obligation on 
your part, courteous service. Send your ‘‘wants’’ to 
Books-On-File, Dept. MA, Union City, New Jersey. 


FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 





225 STAMPS for only 10¢. This mammoth value 
includes airmails, pictorials; stamps from strange 
countries cataloging up to 25¢ each! Also approvals 
and big illustrated bargain lists. Mystic Stamp Com- 
pany, Caméen 4, New York. 





FREE 400 genuine postage stesapet Worth $10.00 at 
catalogue prices. Africa-Europe-Asia-British Emp.— 
a fascinating, valuable mixture from foreign con- 
vents, banks, etc. Who knows what you will find. Also 
Free helpful Collectors Handbook. Adults only. Ap- 
pravals enclosed. Frasek Co., CR, White Plains, N.Y. 


GIGANTIC Collection Pree—Includes Triangles— 
Early United States—Animals--Commemoratives— 
British Colonies—High Value Pictorials, etc. Com- 
= collection plus Big Illustrated Magazine all 

ree. Send 5¢ for postage. Gray Stamp Co., Dept. 
CO, Toronto, Canada. 





115 UNUSUAL Stamps from all 5 continents includ- 
ing Airmails. Dead Countries, Pictorials, etc. value 
over $2, all for 10¢ to introduce our superb service 
of U.S. & Foreign Approvals to collectors. Globus 
Stamp Co., 268 4th Ave., New York 10, N.Y. Dept.14C. 


FREE!! Colorful 215 different stamp collection! 
Catalogs over $5.00!! Includes many pictorials!! 
Free ‘‘Phootnotes’’ subscription! All with world-wide, 
bargain, adult approvals. Rush 10¢ postage. Phila- 
telics Unlimited, — ZA, New Paltz, N. Y. 


WORLD'S Best Buy! 1000 different werkd wide 
Stamps, valued over $20.00, only $1.00. This spec- 
tacular offer for a limited time only to introduce 
our Unique Services. Universal Stamp Service P.O. 
Box 6, Kenosha 15-A, Wisc. 





FREE fully illustrated price list for United States 
stamps. Specials. 1943 flag set $1 mint; 80¢ used: 
Nat. parks $1.75 mint; $1.00 used ... 1940 F. A. 
set of 35 $7 mint; $3-used. Used... H&S 
Stamp Shop, 45C Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


- FREE! 107 British colony stamps. All different, 
from Britain’s farflung colonial empire. Catalog 
value $2.50. Free stamp magazine. Approvals. Send 
10¢ for handling. Act now! Niagara Stamp Company, 
St. Catharines 764, Ontario. 


COIN & BANKNOTE COLLECTORS 








WE offer Scarce Indian Cents 1901, 02, 03, 05, 06, 
07, Lincoln Cents 1909vdb, 1l4p, 16d. 17d. 17s, 18d, 
18s, 19d, 19s, 20d, 20s, 25d, 25s, 26d, 27d. 27s, 28d, 28s, 
29d, 29s, 30d, 30s, 3lp, 38s, 39s, 42s, at 10¢ each 
Reynolds Coin Shop, 108 E. Kearsley, Flint 2, Mich 


WORLD'S Greatest 92-page bargain coin catalog $1 
(deduct, Ist $10 order). 1959 Proof set $2.95. 15 dif. 
Indian 1¢ $1.75. Unc. Roosevelt dime set in album 
$15.95. Retail Guidebook $1.75. World Coin Book 
$4.00. Bebee’s, 4514 No. 30th, Omaha 11, Nebr. 





FOR HEALTH & HYGIENE 





“ARTHRITIS, What You Can Do About It’’ Com- 
prehensive book discusses types, treatments, and 
future hopes of sufferers. Formerly $3, now $1 ppd. 
with free Catalog, ‘‘Foods for Better Living.’’ Write 
All Diet Foods, 123 E. 34th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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FOR HORSEMEN 





‘*HOW to train Horses’’—A book everyone who likes 
horses or ponies should have. Free. No obligation. 
Simply address Beery — of Horsemanship, Dept. 
1458, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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FOR PHOTO FANS 


FOR AUTHORS & PUBLISHERS 





KODACOLOR 12 prints guaranteed from any roll 
$2.50. Trial offer with this adv. Reprints 20¢ each. 
Free mailers on request. Special low prices on Koda- 
chrome still and movies. Eli Photo, Box 1873C, New 
Haven, Conn. 





KODACOLOR Trial Offer: enlarged prints from 
your Kodacolor negatives 15¢ each; or your 8 exposure 
Kodacolor film developed, enlarged only $2.00; 12 
exp. $2.50. Return this ad with trial order or send 
for price list. Sell Color, Dept. C, Englewood, N. J. 





COLOR film- Codachrome, Ektachrome, Kodacolor 
and Anscochrome, proces and/or printed under 
most rigid controls. Send for complete price list free! 
For finest color finishing money can buy—it’s Acme 
Color Photo Lab. Box 6025 Minneapolis, Minn. 








COLOR SLIDES 


200,000 COLOR-SLIDES in stock covering the 
United States, Brussels Fair, & 75 foreign countries. 
Send 15¢ for 88 page US catalog; 3¢ for each foreign 
list to Capt. M. W. Arps, USN, ret., Box 1715, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C. 








FOR HOME MOVIE FANS 


SEE the world in color 8mm-l16mm. Kodachrome 
movies, Alaska, Hawaii, America, Europe, Africa, 
South Seas, U.S. National Parks. Also War and 
Rocket test films. 185 subjects. Low prices. Write 
World in Color, Box 392-C, Elmira, N. Y. 








FOR CONTEST FANS 


WIN contest money. Every issue of the General 
Contest Bulletin has helped others win; gives hun- 
dreds of tips. Lists current contests and rules. 
Sample copy of magazine 25¢. General Contest Bulle- 
tin, 1609 East 5th, Dept. 400, Duluth 12, Minnesota. 








FREE copy of ‘Prize Ideas’’ the publication that 
has launched many successful winners. Packed with 
prize winning aids, entries that have won, news of 
current contests. All-American School, Dept. CO, 
1429 Spruce St., Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 





FREE—write for Contest Bulletin! Contains win- 
ning helps for current contests. Win cash, cars, 
homes, trips, TV sets. We'll show you how! Our stu- 
dents have won over $5,000,000. Shepherd School, 
1015 Chestnut St., Dept. R, Phila. 7, Pa. 








FOR INVENTORS 





PATENT Searches, including copies of nearest 
—, $6.00. Reports airmailed within 48 hours. 

ore than 100 registered patent attorneys use my 
service. Free invention protection forms. Miss Ann 
Hastings, P.O. Box 176-A, Washington 4, D. C. 





IF your invention is adaptable to promoting we 
will contract for selling on cash or royalty. Free 
booklet outlines royalty rates, requirements, Kessler 
Corporation, 269, Fremont, io. 
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LOOKING for a Book Publisher? America’s larg- 
est subsidy publisher offers a tested plan for getting 
your work published, promoted, distributed. Send 
for free booklet No. 52. Vantage Press, 120 W. 31 
St., New York 1. 





AUTHORS: Submit your manuscripts for free edi- 
torial evaluation. We publish work by new authors 
on all subjects: poetry, fiction, non-fiction, juveniles, 
religious studies. Greenwich Book Publishers, Atten. 
Mr. North, 489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


FREE brochure for writers tells how to publish 
your book in 5 months (fiction, nonfiction, poetry); 
reveals inside facts about plan which enables new 
writers to win recognition, publicity, sales. Write: 
Dept. 9X, Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. 16. 


~ PUBLISH your book! Join our successful authors: 
Publicity, advertising, beautiful books. Send for free 
manuscript report and our detailed booklet. Comet 
Press Books, Dept. CO-9, 200 Varick Street, New 
York City 14, N. ¥. 


~ FREE! Writer's Market List! If you’ re interested 
in writing fiction or articles for leading magazines, 
or book publishers, Danie?S. Mead, prominent lit- 
erary agent, has prepared a catalogue of markets 
which is a ‘‘must’’ item. For free copy write: Daniel 
S. Mead, 915 Broadway, Dept. CR-9, N. Y. 10, N. Y. 














MUSIC—SONGWRITERS 


WRITE Songpoems for profit or hobby. Start with- 
out experience. We set music to your poems, make 
phonograph records. All subjects welcome. Send 
poems for prompt Free examination & details. Crown 
Music Co., 49 W. 32nd St., Studio 978, New York 1. 








MISCELLANEOUS—PERSONAL 


HIGHEST Cash Paid for Old Gold or Broken 
Jewelry, Gold Teeth, Watches, Rings, Diamonds, Sil- 
verware, Spectacles, Gold Coins, Platinum, Mercury. 
Write for Free Information. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Rose Refiners, 29-CB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


ROSICRUCIAN secret teachings are offered to 
those who seek to use them for the perfection of 
their inner faculties and in the mastering of the 
daily obstacles of life. The Rosicrucians, an inter- 
national group of thinking men and women, will be 
happy to send a free copy of the fascinating book, 
“The Mastery of Life,’’ to those who believe worthi- 
ness and sincerity determine the right of one to have 
such knowledge. Let this book guide you to the con- 
servative plan whereby you may widen your scope of 
Personal Power. Simply address your request to Scribe 
J. M. The Rosicrucians, San Jose, California. 


LOANS by mail—Borrow $50 to $600, any purpose, 
entirely by mail. No co-signers. Confidential. Low 
monthly payments. 2 years to repay. Employed men, 
women eligible, anywhere. American Loan Plan, 
City National Bldg., Dept. C-99, Omaha 2, Neb. 


LIVE as a king $60.00 | monthly, king & queen 
$100.00. Retire in Mexico. Peaceful living, friendliest 
atmosphere. Retire where $$ buy more. Let my 
knowledge of Mexico save you $$. Inform. booklet send 
$2.00 to: Joseph Regan, Apartado 2029 Mexico, D. F. 


SMASH Worry, fear & trouble! Command new 
confidence, courage & drive. Wake up your mind with 
home-study Behavior Control Plan. Many helped. 
Rush request for amazing free lecture. Applied 
Christian Psychology, Inc., Box 1924, Louisville 1, Ky. 

















Free to Readers of Coronet 


Coronet’s First Annual Directory of Educational Op- 
portunities is now available. You’ll find this brand 
new Directory a valuable reference guide to verified 
educational opportunities and advancement aids. 
For a limited time it is being offered FREE to all 
readers of Coronet. Write for your copy today to 
Coronet School Directory, 488 Madison Ave., N. ¥. 22. 
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FUND RAISING 


SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 





FREE! 23 Fund raising plans. Tested, proven, easy- 
to-use, money making ideas for your church, school, 
auxiliary, lodge or other group. No money or experi- 
ence needed. Write today for free catalog and 
details. Shelby Specialty Co., Elyria 2, Ohio. 


ORGANIZATIONS . . . Raise $100 easily without 
cash! Choice of 200 fast selling Xmas cards, wraps, 
toys, jewelry and many useful household items & 
gifts. Large profits and low prices for you! Send for 
your free catalog now! Bebco, Box L, Oneonta, N. Y. 








SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 





EARN $240.00 a month at home, spare time, doing 
only Two $5.00 Invisible Mending jobs a day. Big 
money paid for service that makes cuts, tears disap- 

pear from fabrics. Steady demand. Details free. 
Fabricon, 6222 Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois. 





MAKE big profits making costume jewelry at 
home in spare time! Sell to friends, neighbors, 
stores, everyone. Quick, easy to make; easier to 
sell! Details Free! Don-Bar, 3511 W. Armitage, Dept. 
J-112, Chicago 47, Illinois. 





MEN— ‘Women! Start ‘Money- Making Plastic Lami- 
nating Business at home in spare time. Material that 
costs 11¢ brings back $2.50. No canvassing or selling 
but mail orders bring in $20 a day. Write for full 
particulars Free. Rush name on postcard to Warner, 
Room CL-22-H, 1512 Jarvis, Chicago 26, Ill. 





GET new shirt outfit free: make $90.00 weekly on 





5 average orders a day. Famous quality made-to- 
measure dress, sport shirts, $3.95 up, sell fast to 
all men. No experience needed. Full & part time. 
Packard Shirt Co., Dept. 913, Terre Haute, Inc. 





BIG MONEY at home. Create lovely, colorful 
Rhinestone Jewelry in minutes with famous Jewel- 
craft Kits. Sells on sight to friends, shops, co-work- 
ers. 100% profit. Send 25¢ for catalog and details to 
Jewelcraft Co., CO-99, Framingham, Mass. 


CASH in your sparetime! Take magazine subscrip- 
tion orders from friends, neighbors, relatives. Special 
offers on Popular Magazines. High commissions. 
Free sales kit. Write: Magazines, P.O. Box 402, 
Radio City, N. Y. 19, N.Y. 








$96 EARNED from one order! 30 Million Uniform 
customers, waitresses, nurses, beauticians, store, 
factory workers, etc. All sizes + exclusive hard-to-fit 
sizes for 3 extra sales out of every 10. Sold in 
advance by nat’! ads. No exp., investment. Free sales 
kit. Uniform Corp., Dept. K- 99, 118 B. 59 St., NYC 22. 





FANTASTIC—but true! Start your.own spare time 
business for only $2.00. It’s easy to make and sell 
exotic costume and sea shell jewelry. Profits up to 
5 times costs. Details and catalog free. Modern 
Craft, Box 11088-CS, Saint Petersburg 33, Florida. 





AMERICA’S finest Greeting Cards! Call on friends 
and others with beautiful new Christmas cards; 
everyday and birthday cards, toys, household and 
baby items—samples on approval. Also, without cost, 
samples 15 assortments imprinted Christmas cards 
including religious and family-type cards. Also 
free samples imprinted stationery, wedding an- 
nouncements, napkins, and matches; pg or. 
sions. Mitchell Greetings Co., Dept. CO-9, 47 W. 7 
Mile Rd., Detroit 3, Mich. 
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(Continued on next page) 


BEAUTIFUL! Economical! Profitable! Coin-operat- 
ed, self-service, Norge equipped Launderamas. Re- 
quire lowest investment, afford your customers 40% 
to 60% savings, require little of your time, need not 
interfere with present business or rr present 
no labor problems & are conducive to chain operation. 
Base your success on our experience which offers the 
conservative investor the best available equipment 
and lowest financing terms in the industry. Our 
national organization consists of the largest group 
of independent associates in this field whose sole in- 
terest is to assist and guide you in this tried & proven 
successful industry. For information and name of 
nearest office to you, write ... Sam Zeoli, Inc., 
Dept. C, 705 Second Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


RUN a spare-time greeting card and gift shop at 
home. Show friends samples of our new 1959 Christ- 
mas and all occasion greeting cards a8 gifts. Take 
their orders and earn to 100% pro No experience 
necessary. Costs nothing to try. Write today for 
samples on approval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 
Ferndale, Michigan. 


‘**HOW to Make Money with Simple Cartoons’ '—A 
book everyone who likes to draw should have. It is 
free; no obligation. Simply address Cartoonists’ Ex- 
change, Dept. 1029M, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


MAKE Money Writing Short Paragraphs! No tedi- 
ous study. I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply list of editors ‘buying from be- 
ginners. Many small checks add up quickly. Write to 
sell, right away. Send for free facts. Benson Barrett, 
Dept. C-199-J, 7464 Clark, Chicago 2 


I'LL send you free stocking sample newest ad- 
vancement in hosiery since nylon. Patented, full- 
length. Stays up over-the-knee without supporters, 
without girdle! Nationally advertised price $1.95. 

Make money ey to friends at 4, 00 pair. 
American _Mills, 


CHRISTMAS “enete—aith customer’: Ss name im- 
printed. Broad-appeal personal designs and big-vol- 
ume business designs—all in one attractive presenta- 
tion album that actually sells for you! These deluxe 
cards pay deluxe commissions. Earn $300 to $500 (plus 
bonuses) easily between now and Christmas, even in 
spare time. Sales experience unnecessary. Old-estab- 
lished manufacturer. Free sales kit includes sample 
album and complete easy-to-follow selling instruc- 
tions. Send for kit now and pocket profits next week! 
Write Process Corp., Dept. 2A, 1954 S. Troy, Chicago 
23, Illinois. 

MAKE extra money selling fast-selling line: gifts, 
toys, collector’s items, household wares, greeting 
cards. Ideal for direct selling, home gift shops, or 
parties. Write for free money-making catalog. North 
Star, 9-732 Finch Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


ATTENTION! Men or Women! Earn extra cash, 
prepare advertising postals. Spare time or full time. 
use either typewriter or longhand. For descriptive 
literature write at once to Langdons, Dept. C, Box 
41107 Los Angeles 41, California. 


~ MAKE $1, 000 before Christmas! Over 800 fast sell- 
ers. Newest greeting cards, jewelry, toys, gadgets, 
cosmetics, ceramics, imports. Make to 92% profit! 
No minimum order. Get free catalog & details. Write 
Greetings Unlimited, 9-377 Park Sq., St. Paull, Minn. 


“MEN And Women Wanted to start home business 
in spare time with little table-top rubber stamp ma- 
chine. Easy to earn up to $9.80 an hour without 
fe ge experience. Full particulars. Free by mail. 

end postcard to Roberts, 1512 Jarvis, Room CR- 
22-H, Chicago 26, Ill. 


EARN $50.00 to $250 a month. Sell ‘Christmas + and 
Birthday Cards, Gifts, Toys, Housewares. Biggest 
selection: best service. All advertised lines in one 
shipment. Lowest prices. Write for free ey 
Smartstyle of Milwaukee, 815 N. 3rd St., Mil. 3, Wis. 


$100 MONTHLY for wearing lovely dresses supplied 
to you by us. Just show Fashion Frocks to friends. 
No investment, canvassing or experience necessary. 
Pashion Frocks, Dept. C 30101, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





BE your own boss! Own a coin-operated, com- 
pletely unattended Westinghouse Laundromat® 
equi laundry store and increase your income 
$4000- $8000 a year. No attendants required .. . all 
equipment is coin-metered and operated by custo- 
mers as easily as cigarette vending machines. Takes 
only a few hours of management time a week, does 
not interfere with nad regular job. We offer advice, 
store planning, = ous bg. advertising .. . and we 
can finance up to 90% of the necessary equipment. 
No experience AK E, Modest investment. Your 
community needs a coin-metered unattended laundry 
store. For full information on this proved new 

—— automatic business, write Ald Wine. , Dept. 

, 1045 No. Western Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 








60% PROFIT possible on Cosmetics—Why make 
less? Famous nationally advertised Studio Girl 
Hollywood Cosmetics pay up to 60%; Make up to 
25 a day and more! Hire others. Write or wire 
or free samples, details. Studio Girl, Glendale, 
California, Dept. 1899E. 





WILL you wear new suits and topcoats without one 
penny cost and agree to show them to friends? You 
can make up to $30 in a day even in spare time, 
without canvassing. Pioneer Tailoring Co., Congress 
& Throope Sts., Dept. U-1234, Chicago 7, Ill. 





BIGGEST spare time profits, showing friends beau- 
tiful Evans Christmas, all-occasion cards. Easy orders. 
100% profit. Special kit sent on approval included. 
Free: 32 sample personalized cards, 2 catalogs, sell- 
ing guide. Write: New England Art Publishers, North 
Abington 933A, Mass. 





GUARANTEED Market! Earn money at home rais- 
ing fishworms for us! Backyard, garage, basement. 
We teach you, buy your op! Men, women, all ages. 
———s details free: Oakhaven-606, Cedar Hill, 

exas. 





MAKE MONEY at home: Address envelopes for 
advertisers. Use typewriter or longhand. Ey: 
full sparetime. Instruction manual $1. Gift list; 
firms seeking homeworkers incl. for promptness. 
Sterlings, Corona 68, N. Y. Money back guarantee. 





AD Match Sales! Your business—no investment! 
Sell for world’s largest direct selling mfr. of advtg. 
matchbooks. Big spot cash comm. Start without 
experience—tested sales kit tells where & how to 
get orders. Men, women; part or full time. Match 
Corp. of America, Dept. GM- 99, Chicago 32, Ill. 





IMPORT-EXPORT opportunity, profitable, world- 
wide, mail order business from home, without capi- 
tal; or travel abroad. We ship proven plan, for no 
risk examination. Experience unnecessary. Free de- 
tails. Mellinger, Dept. X-19, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 





YOUR own high profit business! Sell Name Brands, 
full or part time. No inventory—no investment. 
More than 2000 Name Brand items; lowest dealer 
prices. Watches, jewelry, cameras, hi-fi, stereo ra- 
dios-phonos, appliances, housewares, hardware, 
power tools, luggage, musical instruments, garden 
Se, sporting goods, toys, many others, 8 floors 
of Name Brands. Million dollar inventory. Orders 
shipped complete in 24 hours. Send for Free beauti- 
fully illustrated catalog Now! Separate dealer price 
list shows your cost. H. B. avis Corporation, 
Dept. C, 145 West 15th St., New York 11, New York. 





MAKE Extra Money. Daily Cash Commission plus 
ea for you _and your customers. Everybody 
uys Advertising Book Matches. Free Master Sell- 
ing Kit, all sizes, all styles. Easy sales, steady repeat 
business. No experience necessary. Superior Match 
Dept. N-959, 7530 S. Greenwood, Chicago 19. 





FREE Franchise! Men, Women—earn big money 
with Topper home massage and reducing equipment; 
deal direct with world’s largest mfr. 100% coopera- 
tion, free training, sales plans-aids. Sell cycloid ‘‘hu- 
man-hand-action’’ massage. For free details write 
Topper, 5115C, S. Western Ave., Los Angeles 62, Calif. 





JUST send name for Christmas 21-Card Assortment 
on approval. Show sensational $1 value to friends, 
$75 to $500 possible between now and Christmas. 
Free samples name-imprinted cards. Wallace Brown, 
11 E. 26th St., Dept. U-220, New York 10. 





GROW a living Miniature Forest or orchard (only 
in. high), that bears tasty, tiny fruit at home. Learn 
amaz. Dwarfing secrets! Fascinating hobby. $$$$$ 
Home-business Opportunity. Free Seeds! (State age). 
Miniature Nurseries, Dept. SR, Gardena, Calif. 








EARN money at home. We teach you invisible 
mending & reweaving at home in spare time. New 
improved, step-by-stepcourse, equip. supplied. Licensed 
approved school. Free details. Eastern School of Re- 


Weaving, Dept. C-99, 73 Main St., Hempstead, N. Y. 





MAKE 100% profit with quickie shine spray! 
Sensational aerosol shoe polish shines shoes without 
buffing, brushing. Rush refundable $1 for demon- 
strator, selling kit. Some franchises avlb. James R. 
Barnet Co., Dept. CO-99, Wellesley Hills 81, Mass. 





EARN big money selling commercial shelving— 
parts bins—cabinets—shop equipment. Sold every- 
where! Full or part time basis. Terrific commissions. 
Free 32 page catalog. Jobber discounts. Write today! 
BFC Corporation. 2952E Hedley, Phila. 37, Pa. 





“FREE” 32-page illustrated catalog, watches, 
rings, giftware. Hundreds of bargains at fraction 
of regular retail prices. Bulova, Benrus watches— 
$5.95. Buy for yourself or sell at decent profits. 
Cosmos, Dept. 401, New York 35, N. Y. 





WANT To Make Big Money At Home? $10.00 eee 


in an hour possible with Invisible Reweaving. Make 
tears, holes disappear from clothing, fabrics. 
Steady demand from cleaners, laundries, homes. De- 
tails Free. Fabricon, 6220 Broadway. Chicago 40, Ill. 


TO MAIL ORDER ADVERTISERS: Through the Coronet Family Shopper you can expose your products 


and services each month to more than 10,500,000 


discriminating and budget-wise Coronet readers. For full 
information—on insertion in any of the three Family Shopper divisions: (1) 


Display Section, (2) Shop- 


ping Guide—Classified, or (3). School and College Directory, write, indicating the division in which you 


are interested to: Coronet Family Shopper, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. 


Y. (Future closing 


dates: September 20 for December issue; October 20 for January issue.) 
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barging SCHOOL and COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Coronet lists the following schools and colleges for those 
readers interested in verified educational opportunities. 
For additional information write directly to the schools 
mentioning Coronet as the source of your interest. 





PROFESSIONAL & VOCATIONAL 


PROFESSIONAL & VOCATIONAL 





ELECTRONIC AND AERONAUTICAL Engineering 
Technology. 2 Year Courses, Bachelor of Science 
Degree in 3 years. Northrop Institute in Southern 
Calif. prepares for highly paid positions in Aviation 
and Electronic Industries. Employment assistance 
during school and after graduation. Approved for 
Veterans. Free catalog. Northrop Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1199 Arbor Vitae, Inglewood 1, Calif 


LEARN Meat Cutting; only 8 weeks at Toledo. 
Actual practice. Big pay, full-time jobs; own a prof- 
itable market. Diploma, pay after graduation; job 
help; 35th year. GI approved; catalog Free. National 
School of Meat Cutting, Dept. 97, Toledo 4, Ohio. 

GET Into Electronics as technician, field engr., 
specialist in communications, missiles, computers, 
radar, automation. Basic, advanced courses. Assoc. 
deg. in 29 mos. B.S. obtainable. Start Se opt., Feb. Val- 
paraiso Technical Institute, Dept. B, Valparaiso, Ind. 


ENGINEERING degree—B.S. 27 mo (B.E. 36 mo): 
Aero, Chem, Civil, Elec, Mech. Also Electronics, 
Metallurgy. ae 36 mo; a. Chem, Physics. Earn 
board. G.I. appr. Enter Sept., Dec., Mar., June. Indiana 
Technical College, 9599 E. Ware Blvd., Ft Wayne 2, Ind. 


~ LEARN AUCTIONEERING— Records, catalogue, or 
next class. Sell livestock, autos, machinery, real estate. 
Need partner for branch school your city. Unlimited 
work for super salesman. School of Auctioneering. 
Write or wire now, 8542 Artesis, Bellflower, Calif. 


WITHOUT PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE 


“Before completing the 
Lewis Course,’’ says Wil- 
liam Gresley, ‘“‘I became 
Auditor. Shortly after, I 
was promoted to Manager. 
Then I joined a chain of 
hotels as Manager and 
later became Supervisor of 
18 hotels in the chain.” 
The success of Lewis Grad- 
uates proves you can qual- 
ify for fascinating hotel, 
motel, and club field or 
apartment house positions. 
Opportunities everywhere 
for both young and ma- 
ture. Previous experience 
proved unnecessary. Train 
at home or through resi- 
dent classes in Washing- 
ton. Nationwide Placement 
Service free. Write for free 
book, ‘‘Your Golden Op- 
portunity.’’ Approved for 
all Veteran Training. Lew- 
is Hotel Training School, 
wy a 1148, Washington 
, D. C. 43rd Year. 


Become a 
Hotel Executive ? 





NURSES TKAINING SCHOOLS 


EASILY make $65 week as Practical Nurse. Learn 
quickly at home. No high school necessary, no age 
limit. Write today for free booklet, lessons. Post 
Graduate School of Nursing, Room 30E99, 131 S. 
Wabash, Chicago. 








Free to Readers of Coronet 


Coronet’s First Annual Directory of Educational Op- 
portunities is now available. You'll find this brand 
new Directory a valuable reference guide to verified 
educational opportunities and advancement aids. 
For a limited time it is being offered FREE to all 


readers of Coronet. Write for your copy today to. 


Coronet School Directory, 488 Madison Ave., N. ¥. 22. 





BOOST ENROLLMENTS 


by advertising in Coronet’s School & Col- 
lege Directory. Every month more new 
schools and colleges are discovering this 
low-cost way to gain new students. Over 
12,500,000 education prospects with every 
issue. Many schools report Coronet’s School 
& College Directory one of their lowest 
cost per inquiry media. Write today for 
full information on how your school can 
profit by advertising in Coronet School & 
College Directory, 488 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 
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HOME INSTRUCTION 





RELAXED WAY TO LEARN A LANGUAGE 


Find out how you speak any 
language almost overnight. 
Right at home, Lingua- 
phone brings you native 
teachers on life-like re- 
cordings. Used by schools, 
colleges, govts. Over a mil- 
lion home study students. 


name language. 
gation—no salesman. Lin- 
guaphone Institute, T- _ 
089 Radio City, NY 20, 


34 Langvoges by 


LINGUAPHONE Bo 
w 





LEARN WHILE YOU SLEEP 


Scientific Dormiphone 
Memory Trainer is your 
automatic teacher—awake 
and asleep. Eliminates 
drudgery—speeds up learn- 
ing a language, facts, fig- 
ures, correct speech, all 
self-improvement. Used by 
students, professional peo- 
ple of all ages, occupa- 
tions. See proof—vwrite, call 
~ free _—_ demonstra- 
on. Modernophone Inc., 
348-089 Radio City, NY 20. 


(Continued on next page) 








PROFESSIONAL & VOCATIONAL 


HOME INSTRUCTION 





LEARN MEAT ~reeoaanad 


Train quickly in 8 short 
weeks at Toledo for a 
bright & secure future in 
vital meat business. Big 
pay, full-time jobs; have 
a profitable market of your 
own. Diploma, pay after 
graduation. Job help, 1000’s 
of successful grads; 36th 
year. GI approved. Write 
for 40-page catalog free. No 
a on. National School 

Meat Cutting, Dept. 
c- 11, Toledo 4, Ohio. 





SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 





STENOTYPE Original High Speed Machine Short- 
hand. Free sample lessons. Thousands of Steno- 
typists earn top pay in key positions as private sec- 
retaries, as conference, court and convention re- 
porters, and free lance operators. Stenotype is 
easier to write, easier to read because you ‘“‘take’’ 
in plain English letters. Opportunities unlimited. 
You can learn at home in spare time. Low cost, easy 
terms. Machine included. Send for free sample 
lessons and book ‘“‘Stenotype, For Better Business 
Careers’’ and learn how quickly you can enter this 
highly profitable field. Accredited Member, National 
Home Study Council. LaSalle Extension University, 
A Correspondence Institution, Dept. 936-ST, 417 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 





HOME INSTRUCTION 





WHY Don’t You Write? Writing short stories, 
articles on business, homemaking, hobbies, sports, 
travel, local club and church activities, etc., will 
enable you to earn extra money. In your own home, 
on your own time, the New York Copy Desk Method 
teaches you how to write the way famous authors 
learn—by writing. Our unique Free ‘‘Writing Apti- 
tude Test’’ tells whether you possess the funda- 
mental _——— essential to successful writing. You’ll 
enjoy this te Write for it, without cost or obliga- 


tion. + Institute of America, Suite 5499-P, 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 








INTERIOR decoration: Approved supervised home 
study training. Fine starting point for career. No 
classes. Text and work kit furnished. Diploma 
awarded. Low tuition and payment. Send for free 
bocklet. Chicago School of Interior Decoration, 835 
Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 1416, Chicago 14, Ill. 





PIANO Tuning learned quickly at home. Tremen- 
dous field! Musical knowledge bonny Have 
steady, year around business of your own. Be inde- 
non Free information. Empire School of Piano 

uning, Dept. 12, Champaign, Ill. (Founded 1935.) 





DRAFTING pays big money .. . leads to top posi- 
tions in automotive, aeronautical, construction, me- 
chanical fields. Learn at home in spare time. All equip- 
ment supplied. Pay later plan. Free book. Christy 
Trades School, CD-265, 3214 Lawrence, Chicago 25. 





COMPLETE your high school at home in spare 
time with 62-year-old school. Texts furnished. No 
classes. Go as rapidly as your time and abilities 
permit. Booklet free. Write American School, Dept. 
X617, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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LAW training leads to business leadership, de- 
velops. reasoning power, hastens accurate decisions. 
Thousands of men and women who never intend to 
practice are studying Law in spare time at home as 
an aid to business advancement. Through the famous 
LaSalle Problem Method—you learn by doing—not 
theory alone. Licensed attorney instructors. LL.B. 
degree conferred. For over 50 years we have helped 
more than 1,400,000 ambitious people to better jobs 
and higher earnings. Two free books ‘ ‘Law Training 
for Leadership’ and ‘‘Evidence’’ give full details. 
Accredited Member, National Home Study Council. 
LaSalle Extension University, A Correspondence 
Institution, Dept. 936-L, 417 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 





WRITING? Before you consider any course in 
writing—Compare! NYS offers complete training in 
fiction, non-fiction, TV; placement of salable scripts. 
Write for information & sample material. The New 
York School of Writing, Dept. 570, 2 E. 45 Sst NY, NY. 





Let us show you how you can earn $3 to $10 an 
hour. A. J. Allen earned $2,000 in ten weeks. Gary 
Williams doubled his former income. If you are a 
man 18 to 60, the Accident Investigation field offers 
you tremendous opportunities. This year 200 million 
losses must be investigated for insurance companies, 
airlines, steamship lines. No prior experience or 
higher education needed. And age is no barrier. Read 
how Universal has trained hundreds of men in their 
own homes—and then helped them add thousands 
of dollars to their incomes. Free book. Write to: 
Universal Schools, Box 8227, CC-9, Dallas 5, Texas. 





LEARN Plastics Fabrication for fun and profit. 
Low cost home-training program now avail. Teaches 
Piberglassing, jewelry, furniture, ornament, etc. 
making. Materials furn. Free booklet. Interstate 
Training Service, Dept. D-17, Portland 12, _Ore. 


LOCKSMITHING. It’s easy to earn as you learn 
profitable trade at home. Quickly step into well-paid 
job or start own business, full or part time. Mate- 
rials, tools supplied. Free ‘book. Locksmithing Insti- 
tute. Dept. 3309-9, 150 Park Ave., E. Rutherford. N J 


ANALYZE Handwriting. Uncover hidden secrets. 
““See’’ people’s innermost thoughts by studying their 
handwriting. Just out—new, scientific text by M. N. 
Bunker. Only $5.95 ppd., or coD postg. Guar. Nelson 
Co., 210 S. Clinton, Dept. JR-58, Chicago 6 


ENGLISH Course for Adults—With my new self- 
correcting method you can stop making mistakes— 
speak & write effectively. 15 minutes a day at home. 
Free 32 p. booklet. D. O. Bolander, Career Institute, 
Dept. E-299, 30 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, 


MEMORY improvement! Earn more money! Im- 
press your boss, customers, friends with an extraor- 
dinary memory. Now available by mail. Be suc- 
cessful regardless of age. Write for free details to Dr. 
Bruno Furst Course in Memory and Concentration, 
Dept. 3C, 365 West End Ave., N. Y. 24; N. Y. 

















EARN money at home. We teach you invisible 
mending & reweaving at home in spare time. New 
improved, step-by- ~ wy Bay equip. supplied. Li- 
censed appvd. school ee details. Eastern School of 
ReWeaving, Dept. HS-99, 73 Main St., Hempstead, ! N. .¥. 


BOOKKEEPING. Short, thorough program can 
prepare you quickly for a better job and more money 
in spare time by famous Practical Job method. You 
learn by doing. No experience necessary. Our in- 
structors are CPA’s and expert accountants. The 
great shortage of bookkeepers spells real oppor- 
tunity for you. Send nd for free information 
describing our Modern Book ot program. Learn 
how you can take advantage of the many oppor- 
tunities in this highly profitable field. Low cost— 
easy terms will surprise you. Accredited Member 
National Home Study Council. LaSalle Extension 
University, A Correspondence Institution, Depart- 
gy Ae 417 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
. nois. 
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UPHOLSTERY—at home earn right off! 
family business. Practical course materials, tools 
for upholstered chairs, etc. Expert teachers. Free 
sample lesson. Ill. book. Vet appd. Write: Upholstery 
Trades School, Dept. HO- 194, 721 B’way, N. Y. 3. 


Fine 





~T S easy—make money in photography. “Good pay 
and fascinating work await you in photography! 
Start making money quickly in spare time—step 
into your own studio or exciting career job. Learn- 
by-doing method trains you at home! Write for free 
catalog. Also resident training. 50th year. Approved 
for Veterans. New York Institute of Photography, 
Dept. 19, 10 W. 33 Street, New York 1, N. Y. 

BE a dental nurse. A well paying, uncrowded field. 
Prepare at home for big pay career. Chairside duties, 
reception, laboratory, personality development. Free 
book. Wayne School, Lab. AB-1, 2521 Sheffield, 
Chicago 14. 





” BE A Real Estate Broker. Insure Security ‘for 
yourself and your family. Study at home. Prepare 
for state examination. GI Approved. Write for 
Free Book Today. Weaver School of Real Estate, 
2016J Grand, Kansas City, Missouri. 





ART—Learn At Home. Earn big money. Learn 
Illustrating, Cartooning, Figure Drawing, Fashion 
Drawing, TV Art, at home in spare time—all for 20¢ 
a day. Send for free book. No oblig. Washington 
School of Art, Studio 1399, Port Washington, N. Y. 





‘BECOME tax consultant. Graduates earn $1,000- 
$3,000 every tax season preparing returns evenings. 
State approved. Union Institute, Lakewood 9C, N.J. 


STUDENTS— Do you have study problems? Need 
better grades? The Maxwell Simplified Study Method 
will help you. Simple, efficient. proven. Of value to 
anyone who studies. Only vwne dollar to Study 
Methods, | P. 0. Box 419, Pacific Grove. California. 


DRESS design: Approved supervised home study 
training. Fine starting point for career. No classes. 
Text and work kit furnished. Diploma awarded. Low 
tuition and payments. Send for free booklet. National 
School of Dress Design, 835 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 
1416, Chicago, Illinois. 


OIL coloring photographs—aA fascinating hobby or 
profitable sideline for those with artistic talent. 
Learn at home. Easy simplified method. Free book- 
let. National Photo Coloring School, 835 Diversey 
Parkway, Dept. 1416, Chicago 14, Ill. 








HIGH School at Home. You can still finish High 
School—at home, in your spare time. No interfer- 
ence with job, or social life. Win more pay, a better 
job, social recognition. Take only the subjects you 
need. Complete lesson and answer service. Person- 
alized instruction. Low cost. Diploma to graduates. 
I.C.S. is oldest and largest (257 courses). Write 
today, for 3 free books: (1) 36-page ‘‘How to Suc- 
ceed,’’ (2), sample lesson (Math), (3) Career Catalog 
—indicates course desired. International Correspond- 
ence Schools, Scranton 15, Penn., Dept. 39654H. 





“HOW To Make Money With Simple Cartoons’’— 
A book everyone who likes to draw should have. It 
is free; no obligation. Simply address Cartoonists’ 
Exchange, Dept. 1029, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


INTERIOR Deseration. Practical, thorough, ap- 
proved home study course. Est. 1919. Faculty of 
. ¥. decorators. Personal guidance. Period, modern 
styles, color, draperies, etc. N. Y. School of Interior 
Design, 29 E. 72nd St., N. Y. 21. Send for Cat. 6C. 


PIANO Tuning Pays. Big money in spare time. 
Learn at home in 30 days. No musical knowledge req. 
Phono records, tools, instructions furnished. Personal 
instructions. Free catalog. Capital Tuning School 
Dept. 2, 3160 SW 16 Ct., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
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NO SYMBOLS, USES ABC’S 
Over 500,000 havelearned 


shorthand the easy, ac- 
curate Speedwriting way 
at home in leisure time 
or in over 400 Speed 


writing schools. 
. they oe 
inl everywhere—in usiness, 


6 weeks 


Speedwriting shorthand 
1 EARN $1560 MORE A YEAR 


is easy to master. 120 
words per minute. Age 
no obstacle. Typing 
available. 

“The doctor for whom I 

work was elected to Coun- 

ty Office. I turned to 

Speedwriting because I 

needed shorthand to meet 

my new duties. It’s been 

most beneficial to me. 

The doctor is pleased 

with my work and I earn 

over $30 more a week! No 

wonder I’m so happy I 

studied Speedwriting.”’ 

Emily Kalil, Michigan 

City, Indiana. 





"LEARNED SPEEDWRITING IN 6 WEEKS 


“I wasn’t advancing at 
my job so I turned to 
Speedwriting shorthand 
for help. I graduated in 
less than 6 weeks and 
stepped into a job with 
an international engi- 
neering firm. Myearnings 
increased $1200 a year 
Now I have taken an even 
better job with a major 
industrial concern at 
$1,650 more a year.’’ Lou- 
ise Henders, N. Y., N.Y. 


FREE Sample Lesson. Because Speedwriting uses the 


ABC’s, it is by far the simplest and quickest short- 
hand to learn. That is why we invite you to mail 
the coupon Now for both our Free booklet and a 
Free sample lesson. See for yourself how, within a 
few moments after you read this sample lesson. 
you can actually write Speedwriting shorthand. 
Here is a shorthand that can be learned in only 6 
weeks—at home or through classroom instruction. 
120 words per minute—50% Faster than Civil Serv- 
ice requirements. Speedwriting shorthand is as 
accurate and speedy as it is simple and easy to 
learn. 37th Year. Mail coupon Now! Speedwriting, 
For Speed With Accuracy, Dept. 4909-9, 55 W. 42nd 
St.. New York 36, N. Y. 


School of Speedwriting 
Dept. 4909-9, 55 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. | 


Please send full details and FREE sample | 
lesson. 
( Home Study © Classroom Instruction 


0 If under 17, check here for Special Booklet A 





Name-droppers 


by Will Bernard 


RARE NOWADAYS are 
names like Praisegod 
Barebones, Katz Me- 


new name on the 
ground that he didn’t 
want his children to 
be known as Little 





ow, John Smalbe- 





hynd, or Willie % 
Smith. Nevertheless, 
an estimated one- 
third of all adult 
Americans do not 
like what they are 
called. In a steady 
stream they go to 
court for a change— 
thus providing the courtroom with 
some of its most whimsical moments. 





IN ILLINOIS, a Greek butcher who 
had changed his name from Elias 
Haralampopoulas to Louis Harris 
was permitted to change it back to 
Elias Haralampopoulas. Reason: 
his Greek customers were having too 
much trouble pronouncing Harris. 


IN TENNESSEE, a Mr. Damm was 
granted a change when he com- 
plained that a publisher of souvenir 
postcards was selling afamily portrait 
entitled “The Whole Damm Family.” 


IN MICHIGAN, Antoni Przybysz peti- 
titioned the court for a switch in 
name to Clinton Przybysz. 


IN NEW YORK, in a name-change 
proceeding by the Mreches family, 
a son at college reported he was 
getting low grades because his in- 
structors, uncertain how to pro- 
nounce his name, played safe by not 
calling on him. 


IN ENGLAND, a Mr. Bedbug sought a 
186 


Bedbugs. 

IN NEW YORK, a 
court asked no ques- 
tions when a man 
petitioned to change 
his name from Mac- 
aroni. But when a 
Louis Goldstein 
asked for a change 
because he felt his name was “not 
euphonious,” he was turned down 


by a Judge Louis Goldstein. 


IN OHIO, during the early days of the 
New Deal, a man asked the court to 
drop the Franklin Delano from his 
son’s name because his WPA check 
had failed to arrive in time for 
Christmas. 


IN NEW YORK, a long-suffering man 
was allowed to shed the name Phil- 
pott when he complained that it 
“suggests to that vast and humorous- 
ly inclined and punning portion of 
the common public . . . much play 
upon words, and certain presumed 
apt expressions, with exasperating 
laughter and self-satisfied smiles. . . 
until both puns and punsters . . . are 
moss-grown and ivy-covered in their 
antiquity.” 

IN NEW JERSEY, a name change was 
granted when the court agreed it 
was embarrassing for a doctor to be 
called Pilz. He changed his name 
to Piltz! ° 
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